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INTRODUCTION 




F the question were asked what translated 
books have exercised most influence on 
the English mind (the authorised version 
of the Bible and other religious books 
being ruled out of the competition), I do 
not think that anv third could enter, 
with any chance of success, for the first 



North and 
Florio 



prize against North^s Plutarch and Florio^s MorUaigiie. 
These two books represented influences parallel, and even to 
a certain extent identical ; for we know from Montaigne him- 
self how great was the action upon him of Plutarch in sub- 
stance and of Amyot^s Plutarch (which North^s directly 
represents) in style. They were both favourite reading with 
the English people for something like a century in their 
original forms, and remained popular in revised and slightly 
altered versions for much longer. Both — the one indisput- 
ably, the other to an extent not much aflected by the dispute 
whether a particular copy of Florio was or was not Shake- 
speare^s — influenced the author who, more than any other, 
has himself influenced Englishmen. The famous passage of 
TTie Tempest in which Gonzalo sketches his * plantations of Shakespeare 
* this isle^ is almost unmistakable in its closeness to a pas- 
sage occurring at page SSSt of this edition, and though 
other parallels are more dubious, they might perhaps 
b ix 
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be supported. Lastly, both, though in different ways, 
owed not a little of the influence they possessed to a very 
curious coincidence of what may be called their tempera- 
ment (for a book has a temperament as well as a man) 
with the temperament of the English people at the parti- 
cular time. I have nothing to do here with the Plutarch- 
ian part of this thesis ; and it is Florio^s Montaigne^ not 
Montaigne by himself, with whom or which I have to deal. 
But the sympathy between the book and its readers, and the 
quality in the one which made it react so powerfully on the 
other, are matters very germane indeed to the subject, and 
not to be neglected in any fit discussion of it. 
Montai^e an Almost everybody knows that Montaigne was long held, 
^^ and indeed no doubt held himself, to have been of English 

extraction. The notion has been vigorously impugned by 
recent patriotic scholarship in France, and is now generally 
given up ; though I confess that, having myself examined 
the evidence very carefully, I do not think it so conclusive 
as it appears to others. It is, however, a matter of little 
moment : the point of real importance being that, whether 
Montaigne had English blood in him or not, he had distinct 
and, for a Frenchman, unusual affinities to the English 
character, and especially to English character in a phase 
which it was just entering in his time, and was to pass 
through for something like a century afterwards. As there 
is generally a glimmering of some mistaken truth at the 
back of the most ludicrous and glaring falsehood, this 
resemblance probably lies somewhere at the bottom of that 
Montaigne-Bacon craze, which, though even more demon- 
strably preposterous than the Shaconian mania, has been held 
by some. And it ia to be noted, for the better correction of 
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national pride, that the points of contact between Montaigne 
and Bacon personally, and between the spirit of Montaigne 
and that of Englishmen generally, in the very late sixteenth 
and almost the entire seventeenth century, are by no means 
exclusively or mainly points to be admired. Some of them The worst of 
are very nearly, if not entirely, the same as the points which o>i»igne 
Macaulay has brought out, with much of his usual exaggera- 
tion, but with all his usual vigour, in his portrait of seven- 
teenth-century, and especially post-Restoration, statesmen 
in England. They may be also found, in a different order 
of thought and observation, by comparing the work, at the 
completion of the period, of three men so different in 
origin, education, and station as Pepys, Roger North, and 
Defoe, and noting the veins of similarity which run through 
them. When, not to multiply illustrations, the excellent 
Roger expatiates on his brother'^s good stars which forced 
him to London during his wife^s last illness because, ' when 
' she must expire, and probably in his arms, he might have 
* received great damage in his health,^ he writes in exactly 
the same spirit with reference to another as that which 
made Montaigne, in a famous letter, point out to the 
jurats of Bordeaux that for him, their mayor, to go to them 
in their trouble with the plague would do them no good 
and expose his worshipful self to danger. A hundred more 
or less similar instances of meanness, selfishness, candid 
cynicism, materialist resignation to the comfortable which 
meet and startle us side by side with the almost fantastic 
chivalry and idealism otherwise distinguishing the seven- 
teenth century, receive parallel comment and illustration in 
Montaigne and in Englishmen of the age succeeding his. 
And the causes were no doubt the same in both cases, 

xi 
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though they affected England later than France, and there- 
fore showed their effects later. They were the revulsion and 
reaction from the early Renaissance enthusiasm for learning, 
from the vast impulse of discovery which followed Columbus 
like a secular wave, the bitter satire of the religious wars, 
the sense of change affecting civil politics, the feeling of 
personal insecurity, the far-reaching shadow of philosophic 
doubt. Of the mood or temperament likely to be produced 
by such causes, Montaigne is almost the Bible, though he is a 
Bible containing better and nobler things no doubt, and by 
virtue of his admirable literary quality furnishing much anti- 
dote to his own bane. But that much of his popularity when 
he was presented to Englishmen was due to the diversion, 
not accomplished but begun, of the national character into a 
somewhat lower channel than that in which it had run for 
centuries, I have very little doubt ; and that it had (in the 
infinitesimal way in which such things can have) something 
to do with increasing the change I do not think impossible. 
It is time, however, to come to the actual consideration of 
the book itself, not as Montaigne^ or at any rate not as 
M ontaigne'^s only, but as Florio'^s, and as presented by him 
to an audience of Englishmen in the reign of Euzabeth 
and on the eve of the accession of J^vmes. 
John Florio The author of this notable English book, whose birth 
by calculating backward from a date on his portrait is set at 
1553, was no doubt an Englishman by place of nativity. 
He was the son of a Protestant minister of Florentine 
extraction, who had fled to England, was pastor of an 
Italian congregation in London, at exactly the middle 
of the sixteenth century, was under the protection of 
Cranmer and Sir William Cecil, and was domiciled with the 
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latter till imputations were made on his morals. He was 

also, it would seem, a teacher of Italian and an author. His 

son John is said to have been educated first abroad, the 

Marian persecution having driven his father from England. 

Then he went to Oxford, training others before, at the 

mature age of twenty-eight, he himself matriculated in 1581, 

at Magdalen College. Before this he had published First* 

Fruits (English and Italian dialogues), 1578, dedicated to 

Leicestee, and a translation of Ramuzio'^s Narnffoiions in 

1580. After Leicester's death Southampton and Pembroke 

became Florio''s patrons, and he appears to have been able 

to live in London and haunt the society of literary men and 

literary ladies. The Montaigne was licensed in 1599, but 

not issued till four years later. The reign of James brought 

him promotion : he was made at once Reader to Queen Anne His 

in Italian, and a year later Gentleman Extraordinary and ^^^^^ ^^ 

Groom of the Privy Chamber to the King. Latterly he 

lived at Fulham, and died there some time in the autumn of 

16S5. His wife was named Rose, and he had a daughter 

Aurelia. His books, including manuscript works, he left to 

the Earl of Pembroke, to be placed either at Wilton or in 

London, but they are not known to be at the former place. 

During his lifetime, besides the works noticed above, he 

published a Giardino di Recreassione^ 1591 (a collection of 

Italian proverbs) ; Second Fruits^ a continuation of the First 

Frtiits with the Garden annexed ; A World of Words (an A World (^ 

Italian-English dictionary), reprinted by himself in 1611, ^^'^^ 

and again in 1659, as * augmented by himself in his life- 

* time with many thousand words and Thuscan phrases,^ and 

with an English-Italian part, the work of his editor, Gio- 

▼Aim ToREiANo. This World of Words (1598X indeed, 

••• 
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is one of the most delightful of a delightful but too 
much neglected class of books — the older dictionaries which 
supply English at its best, and illustrate it at its quaintest. 
Something, but not much, is known about Florio per- 
sonally, and as with all persons who had the fortune or 
misfortune to be in any way connected with Shakespeare, 
more is guessed. Sir William Cornwallis informed a world 
greedy of personal detaib that he was ^less beholding 
' to nature for his fortunes than wit ; yet lesser for his face 
^ than his fortune ^ ; adding that he looked ^ more like a good 
^ fellow than a wise man ** ; but yet was ^ wise beyond both his 
' fortune and education/ Daniel, the poet, called him his 
friend and brother. Florio himself describes himself as 
^ Resolute John Florio,^ and the Shakespearian commentator, 
improving on all this, after his kind, must needs add to it 
that Resolute John was the original of Holofemes in Love's 
Labour '^s Ijost. 
Florio's Style That Florio must have had an abundant vein of that 
coxcombry which distinguishes most of the lesser and some 
of the greater men of the Elizabethan time, a very slight 
examination of his work will show. The ^ Address to the 
^ Reader^ of the second edition is nearly as good in its sub- 
stance as in its signature, ^ Still Resolute John Florio."^ 
^ Enough,^ quoth the Still Resolute One, ^ if not too much, 
^ hath been said of this translation,^ and he proceeds to 
observe that, * if the printer ' [of course only the printer, 
and Resolute John being careless of the matter] ^hath 
^ corrected the faults as he was directed, it is much amended : 
^ if not, know that through mine attendance on Her Majesty 
^ I [Resolute John] could not intend [superintend] it."" No 
sycophancy to readers, gentle or other, here, it will be seen : 
xiv 
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no sinking of Resolute John^s important court employments. 
As for * the printer,^ there may be two opinions. There 
are of course errata, which are errata merely ; but a careful 
study even of the first few essays will show any reader that, 
despite the general excellence of the translation, the resolu- 
tion of John sometimes exceeded his carefulness or his 
knowledge. In the famous exordium, ^ a well-meaning 
^ book ^ is certainly not happy for tm livre de h&fmejby. At 
the end of the first essay, sang espandable is very feebly 
rendered ^ remaining blood,"* and two essays later, ^ to carry 

* the keys of the castle upon the deceased of the captain ^ is 
marvellous ungainly for porter Us clefs de la place sur le 
corps du trespassL A great number of these little slips are 
noticeable, and will be noticed in the proper place, and, as it 
is pretty certain from the general tenour of the translation 
that they did not come from ignorance, it stands to reason 
that they can only have come from a certain amount of 
haste in the original composition, supplemented by the 
intense devotion of Resolute John to his duties as Gentle- 
man of Her Majesty Anne of Denmark^s Chamber. 

In all this, however, there is nothing of Holofem^s but Florio and 
the pedantry and a certain quickness of temper. Holofemes labour '9 Lost 
would most assuredly not have put off his faults upon the 
printer. He would have argued to the convincing of Sir 
Nathaniel, the stupefaction and bemusement of Goodman 
Dull, and the amazed satisfaction of most of the souls 
feminine in the parish, that all the mistakes were right, that 
there were no mistakes at all. And to do him justice he 
would probably have taken the utmost pains to prevent the 

* undressed, unpolished, uneducated, untrained, or rather 
^ unlettered, or ratherest unconfirmed^ blundering of the 

XV 
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printer from spoiling the precious things that he had 
himself delivered upon the mellowing of occasion. On the 
other hand, though Resolute John certainly had been some- 
thing like a schoolmaster, there is no evidence that Holo- 
femes ever became anything like a Gentleman of the Queen 
of Navarre^s Chamber — an argument most facete, legitimate, 
and well suited to the subject. In short, except that both 
were, as has been said, schoolmasters, and that both were, 
though in decidedly different kinds, coxcombs, it is difficult 
to discover the least resemblance between the two. For 
the last five-and-twenty years of his life it would seem 
that Florio^s ambition was rather in the way of Boyet or 
Osric than in that of the author of the unlucky entertain- 
ment which was so rudely received by its audience. Indeed, 
if Southampton and Pembroke had not been famous names 
in the biographies both of Florio and Shakespeare, it may be 
taken for granted that we should have heard nothing of the 
matter. Neither of it nor of Florio"*s personality (which was 
probably not less nor more coxcombical than assorted with the 
manners of those scholars of the time whose education was 
above their breeding) shall any more be heard or said here. 
Florio and The more carefully comparison of his version is made with 
Montaigne j^.^ original, the better, I think, will it serve to show that 
the translation, as a whole, cannot be called unfaithful, despite 
the liberties and the occasional downright mistakes noted 
above. But, except from the merely pedagogic- pedantic point 
of view, such a plea is hardly needed. Save for the purposes 
of a * crib,^ or of a pure exercise in scholarship, intended to 
benefit rather the writer than the reader, it is of infinitely 
less importance that a translation should be done on the 
verbum verba principle than that it should, as far as is 
xvi 
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possible, produce on its reader the effect which the original His 
produces on the reader of that original. And, that it may ^c«li®^ces 
do this, the certain vital qualities which it must possess con- 
sist much more in the spirit and vigour of the phrase, in the 
gust and character of the version, than in bare faithfulness to 
the thing translated. In these qualities few translators have 
surpassed Resolute John when he is at his best. Take, for 
instance, the short and admirable essay on Fear, the seven- 
teenth of the first book. Here your pedant will boggle at 

* I know not well ^ for ne Sf^ais gueres in the first line. But 
would the pedant have thought of anything so good as ^ well 
^ I wot it is a strange passion ^ for tatU y a que ? Would 
the pedant have given us a sentence like this : ^ At what time 
^ the Duke of Bourbon took Rome, an Ancient that kept sen- 
^ tinell in the borough Saint Peter was at the first alarm sur- 

* prised with such terror that, with his colours in his hand, 
^ he suddenly threw himself thorow the hole of a breach 

* out of the citie ^ ? I protest that * in the borough Saint 
^ Peter ^ affects me diS^his noun ^ and ^ his verb ^ did Lamb. 
And here again : ^ the like happened but not so successfully 
^ unto Captaine Julius his ensigne bearer at what time Saint 
^ Paul was taken from us by the Earl of Bures.*^ And here : 

* at which siege likewise that horror and feare is very memor- 
^ able which did choake, seize upon, and freeze the heart of a 
^ gentleman that having received no hurt at all he fell down 
*' Starke dead upon the ground before the breach."^ And yet 
again : ' The poor, the banished, and seely servants, live often 
^ as pleasantly and as carelessly as the other.^ What a relish is 
there in writing of this sort ! What a curious sense of life 
and art as contradistinguished &om vegetation and drudgery ! 

This savour is mightily assisted by the quaint verse-tags 
c xvii 
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His Tags of translation in which Florio renders (except in a few cases, 
which seem to shock him) all Montaigne'^s verse citations, 
whether from the classics or from modem languages. In 
the ^ Fear^ essay just discussed he gives for ^ turn pavor sapi- 
* eniiam omnem mihi ex aawmo expectorat "* : 

' Fear then unbreasts all wit 
That in my mind doth sit^' 

a literal following of expectorat no less happy in its result 
than sublime in its audacity. Sometimes, it is true, the 
quaintness almost reaches the inconceivable oddity of Stany- 
hurst : and such, perhaps, is the rendering of Petrarch^s 

Chi puo dir oomegli arde, ^ in picciol/ttoeo : 

* He that can say how he doth frie 
In petty-gentle flames doth lie ' ; 

while the version into English sapphics of Catullus on the 
same page is Hhwick-thwack-thirlery bouncing^ with a 
vengeance : 

* 

* Tongue-tied as in trance^ while a sprightly thin flame 
Howes in all my joynts with a selfe-resounding^ 
Both my eares tingle^ with a night redoubled 

Both mine eyes are veiled.' 

But he is usually happier than this, especially when he gives 
himself plenty of licence, and calmly renders 

Point ne sefaut oorroucer aux qffuires, 
II ne ieur chatU de tovtes noz choleres 

' We ought not angry be at what God dooth, 
For He cares not who beares an angry tooth.' 

The attaching quality of this can hardly be over-estimated, 
especially in an age which, though by no means unlearned, 
xviii 
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was still to a very great extent unsophisticated. And he 
can be very close, too, in his own peculiar way, as for instance 
here, where even Dryden could not have bettered the thing 
much, in the Lucretian tag : 

Nam verae voces turn demum pectare ab imo 
IjfieiurUur, et eripUur perwna, manet res. 

* For then are sent true speeches from the heart ; 
We are oarselves ; we leave to play a part' 

Of his quainter moods a good example is when he turns 
onrnes eodem cogimur into 

'All to one place are driven, of all 

ahak*t U the Lot-Pot where-hence shall 
Sooner or later drawne lots fiiU, 
And to death's boat for aye enthralL' 

I9 it possible to regard with too much affection a man who 
could write ^ Shak^t is the lot-pot,^ even if he borrowed it 
firom somebody else ? Sometimes, indeed, Florio is less for- 
tunate: 

' As we are bom we die : the end 
Doth of th' originall depend,' 

cannot be said to be very happy for the 

Naseentee mortmur,finisque ab origine pendet 

of Manilius, though the impression, and especially the first 
impression, of language changes so subtly that Elizabethan 
ears or eyes may have been led less astray at the first reading 
than Victorian, supposing that both were ignorant of Latin. 
About the following there can be no doubt, however. The 
famous question, 

Cfur non ut plenue vUae eonviva reeedief 

xix 
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has always been open to the damaging retort, ^ But I am 
^ not ^^ plenus ^ : I want more."* It becomes more vulnerable 
still in Morions 

* Why like a full-fed gpiest 
Depart you not to rest ? ' 

because there is the still more fatal riposte^ ^ Yes : but is it 
* to rest?' 

In the same context there are some other Lucretian 
nuts which John's resolution might have cracked better if it 
had condescended to be sicklied with a little more thought. 
He is, as a rule, most happy at short sentences, something 
in the way of those posies of which the Elizabethans were so 
fond, as here : 

AdUum nocendi perfido praestat fides. 

* Trust in the untrusty may 
To hurt make open way.' 

It is, indeed, very probable that the abundance of quota- 
tion in Montaigne, and the sententious fSsishion in which 
Florio presented these quotations, were among the causes 
which made the book popular with a generation which 
loved such things as well as Dr. Folliott himself. 
His Another charm of Florio's, closely connected with the 

Compoun s gQ^yQ^JJ. j^^j individuality of his phrase, as above noted, and 
indeed to some extent cause of it, is his boldness in com- 
pounding. Like some other Elizabethans, he had undoubt- 
edly studied Du Bartas and the earlier Pleiade. Indeed, the 
attempt to emulate classical freedom in this respect was 
common to the Renaissance generally : and perhaps no lan- 
guage offers such temptations to the practice as English, 
which is as naturally well disposed to it as French is ill- 
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dispoeed. ^ Lot-pot^ itself is almost too humorous an 
example : but there are plenty of others not exposed to that 
rebuke, if rebuke it be. ^ Plumb-cheeked ^ for eryoui (i. 88) 
is almost a stroke of genius : and the comparative philologist 
may go shake his ears if he likes over the evident confusion 
of joue and jouer. florio is so fond of such things that he 
will gratuitously turn a single into a compound word, so that 
when Montaigne calls fame a dmple voix he must needs 
translate it ' idly-simple/ Les yeux ouverts must be * broad- 

* waking^; ce lourd grossissemerd de pourpoinis swells yet 
further into ^ the bumbasting of long peasecod-bellied doub- 
^ lets.^ Si grand peine appears €is ^ so great mind-possessing 
^ toiL^ For this last one can hardly praise him : but it is 
certain that he understood and hit the taste of his own 
audience, and thus was a faithful usher to his Lord Michael 

of Montaigne. But if Florio is thus fond of compounds — (I His Coinages 
must add one example, that in which les estrokts baisers de 
la iewnessCj savoureux gloutons et ghuxnts becomes Hhe 

* close-smacking, sweetness-moving, love-alluring, and greedy- 

* smirking kisses of youth ^) — and of striking quaintnesses of 
phrase, he cannot with justice be accused of another piece 
of preciousness, the selecting or manufacturing of unusual 
words. In a minute examination of a considerable number 
of pages, enough to be a fair sample, I find only three such : 
— munite for ^ fortify,^ ^ kicking, vmuMng^ and flying ^ for 
modes et pennades, and * bardel ^ for the French word bardeUe^ 
a saddle-pad or saddle-cloth. This is no excessive allowance, 
and I believe it to be not, as a rule, exceeded. ^ To petard 
' a gate,^ for instance, is merely an example of the right Eng- 
lish idiom by which almost any noun can be turned into a 
verb at pleasure. Florio gives himself, indeed, the licence 
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(which could hardly be refused him by any but a very fero- 
cious purist) of transferring bodily to English those Latin- 
French words of which Montaigne is so full, in r^ard to 
which, as students of the original know, he is responsible 
for the introduction and naturalisation of more than perhaps 
any other great French writer, and for which he was much 
grumbled at by sticklers for authority in his own day. 
Resolute John boldly writes ^ suffi-agant and subsidiary ^ for 
mffrcLgcmte et subsidiaire. For my part, whether he had 
English examples or not before him, I say, ^ What for no P*^ 
Provided that a word is properly formed in the language 
from which it comes, and observes the rules of analogy in 
transferring itself to the language into which it goes, I have 
never myself been able to conceive any reason of sound 
scholarship or good economy which can be all^d against 
its introduction. Even if it duplicates one already in exist- 
ence it is sure to be useful : and as a rule it does not dupli- 
cate, but supplies a new shade of meaning. 
His Sometimes one is not quite certain whether the translator 

or the printer is responsible for oddities. ^ Ogwardish,^ for 
instance, for enamardy looks like a compound of a clerical 
error and a misprint, and, just below it, ^wretch-stripped and 
^ robbed,^ for misirahle desvcdisSy is still more questionable, 
for ' wretchstript ^ in good English could only mean ^ stripped 

* by a wretch.' It is very likely that Florio meant to cross 
out * wretch ' and leave only * soldier.' Perhaps, indeed, he 
had been practically carrying out the recommendations of 
the text (which plead for more frequent ^ breakfasts, nun- 

* chions, and beavers'), with the result of being * jolly-quaint. 
Of his spelling nothing need be said, for the simple reason 
that here, as elsewhere, there is very little reason to suppose 
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that it is in any proper sense his spelling at all. And almost His English 

as few words will serve for the other beggarly elements of 

his style — ^its grammar and arrangement. These usually 

follow very closely those of the original. He has broken 

up Montaigne'^s sentences a good deal ; but this, which is 

little save a matter of punctuation, of itself saves him from 

the welter of relatives and the corrupt attempts to imitate 

Latin involutions which frequently disfigure the English 

prose of his time. Sometimes, but rarely, he allows the 

thread of construction, which Montaigne himself in his 

digressions and second thoughts does not always maintain 

very accurately, to escape him. But for the most part, to 

use his own charming version, he deserves ^ prick and praise 

* for natural purity and pure elegancy of tongue.^ What is 
especially remarkable is the fact that he has succeeded in 
combining so much that is idiomatic and racy of the Eng- 
lish soil with the ease and polish, occasionally rather desti- 
tute of character, natural and almost inevitable in the prose 
style of men who are familiar with many languages, and 
who not unfrequently miss the cachet of any in obeying the 
lessons of all. 

* n faict bon,^ says Montaigne himself in the longest, the 
most debated, but certainly the least read of his essays, the 
Apologie de Raimond Sebond, ^ traduire les aucteurs comme 

* celuj'lk ou il n^y a gu^res que la matiere a representer: mais 
' ceux qui ont donn^ beaucoup k la grace et k M^gance du 
^ kungage ils sont dangereux k entreprendre nomm^ment pour 
^ les rapporter k un idiome plus foible/ In the opinion then 
commonly held, even by true-bom Englishmen, of English, 
Florio might have thought that the last clause of this warn- 
ing applied to himself: though we certainly should not 
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His admit it. And if ^ grace ^ and ^ elegance^ are not exactly 
Achievement ^^ ^^^^ ^.^^^ ^^^^y 1,^ selected to express the style of 

Montaigne, its extraordinary variety and vigour— the diaUe 
au corps which it everywhere exhibits — might have seemed 
as dangerous to undertake. The foregoing survey may have 
pointed out, in general and analytically, what the reading of 
a very few pages of the text will show, no doubt more con- 
vincingly, in another way, that the danger, such as it is, has 
been met and surmounted. For all the occasional inaccu- 
racies, and the slight eccentricities already noted, only the 
very greatest masters of Elizabethan prose have provided 
work pleasanter, more stimulating, and less monotonous to 
the reader. On the other hand, Montaigne certainly comes 
under the benefit of his own statute in respect of the suit- 
ableness for translation of writers who are fiill of matter, 
whether there is in them something besides matter or not. 
His own style and manner vary considerably ; and perhaps 
Florio has not been quite so successful in rendering the 
longer arguments and more weighty discourses of the later 
books and essays as in giving the lighter jottings of the 
earlier. A certain weariness of the work often comes on 
the translator of a long book — a certain half or more than 
half conscious tendency to hurry and slur. Unless I have 
myself sufiFered from some similar affection, I have noticed 
more pieces of laziness (such as keeping the French word 
deffaHUmce where ^ faintness ^ would perfectly well have done), 
and of positive leading astray (as where in a not easily 
quotable passage about Diogenes he transfers^wan^ sotikaU 
from the philosopher to the spectators). But in looking to 
the whole these petty faults vanish : and that whole remains 
an almost unapproached enlargement of the reading sphere 
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of contemporary Englishmen. A great gulf has always re- Originals and 
mained fixed between the classics in the original and their 
readers in translations, and, strange as it may seem, a gulf 
lesser but ever widening has been opened between modem 
nations in modem times. Only in a few cases of exceptional 
temperament and education is it possible, despite all our 
travel and all our study of modem languages and litera- 
tures, for an Englishman and a Frenchman, a Frenchman 
and a Grerman, to see eye to eye or think mind to mind. 
Nay, which is more remarkable, the community of language, 
of literature, and even to some extent of customs and insti- 
tutions, has not prevented the appearance of a similar gulf 
between Americans and Englishmen. The same things 
actually present themselves from different angles and are 
seen through a different atmosphere ; and positively inteUi- 
gent individuals, not merely the average fool, on the two 
sides of the water honestly wonder each how the other can 
possibly hold the opinions and think the thoughts which to 
that other seem the only opinions and thoughts possible to 
a sensible man. In mediaeval days there was almost com- 
plete solidarity (to use a word which Resolute John would 
have used without blenching had it come in his way) all over 
Europe in thought, whatever diversity of custom and ver- 
nacular there might be. And the disturbances of the 
Renaissance did not at first affect this : nay, as they were 
common to all nations, they for a moment made it closer 
before causing the final separation. 

This, aided by those special coincidences and relationships 
on which I have commented in the earlier pages of this in- 
troduction, and by the intrinsic merits of Florio^s version, at 
onoe domesticated Montaigne with the purely English reader. 
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Montaigne's What that reader gained by this addition to his household 
Viu ties j^ jg ^^^ jjjy business to describe at any very great length or 

in any very great detail here. Let me only remind his living 
representative, before he begins reading what may possibly 
be more familiar to him at second than at first hand, that 
Montaigne'^s great peculiarity is range over the widest 
variety of subject combined with the presence of a constant 
and unvarjring attitude of mind. On the first point there 
is no dispute. Except art — in which, save as regards litera- 
ture, he seems to have felt an interest rather curiously small 
for a man of his age and country — ^there is hardly anything 
in life that does not enter into the scope and scheme of 
Montaigne^s observation, and form a subject for one or more 
of those apparent divagations which are really perambula- 
tions and quarterings of his subject — ^life itself. The exact 
definition of his attitude has been far more keenly — has, 
indeed, been almost furiously — contested. There would 
probably have been less dissension if the disputants had 
learnt, what seems to be one of the hardest of literary lessons, 
to confine themselves to what their author says, instead of 
making it a mere sacred text, to be reverenced and, indeed, 
praised, but to be practically expounded in accordance with 
a Gemara and Mishna of things which he does not say, but 
which they think he would, could, might, or ought to have 
said. In particular there has been an unauthorised and 
unhistorical tendency to suppose in him a custom of speak- 
ing tongue-in-cheek, after a manner which cannot really be 
traced higher than Bayle, though from Bayle'^s time it be- 
came almost habitual with a large class of French writers. 
That pleasant things were unquestionably and indiscrimi- 
nately good, but to be used with a great deal of questioning 
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and discrimination, seems to me to have been, as far as he 
had one, Montaigne^s definite rule of choice in action. That 
his que sfois-Je ? expresses an equally deliberate opinion that 
belief is quite possible, but that it can in no case pass into 
demonstrated or demonstrable knowledge in things intellec- 
tual, I am myself most firmly convinced. I am as certain 
as I can be about any man^s thoughts but my own that his 
epicureanism, as it is commonly called, did not overpass the 
limits of the first proposition, and that his pyrrhonism did 
not pass the limits of the second. Nor do I find the least 
inclination in myself to quarrel with either, though I think 
the second too wide. Montaigne^s fault, as I take it, was 
a fault of defect, not of error. He had the French lack, 
on one and the more common side of the French character, 
of the romantic, the enthusiastic, the transcendental. It is 
all very well for him to say fine things about poetry in one 
place and claim to be ^ transpierced and transported ^ by it : 
the real man peeps out much more clearly in the remark, 
when he is talking about women, that poetry is ^ un art 
' folastre et subtil, desguis^, parlier, tout en plaisir, tout en 
* montre, comme eUea? His marvellously abundant fancy 
scarce ever passes into imagination: there are no brave 
translunary things in him. But, except for the purpose of His Defects 
defining, it is always unsatisfactory to me to talk of what a 
man is not. 

What Montaigne is more than half-a-dozen generations 
have decided without hesitation and without mistake. In 
his own range and circle — that of the practical man who is 
at the same time thoroughly imbued with literature, of the 
moraliser who never merely pays himself or any one else with 
words, of the intelligent user of life as he finds it, — it may be 
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doubted whether there has ever been a wiser man than he, 
and held for certain that there has been no more attractive 
exponent of this particular kind of wisdom. In one special 
respect Montaigne must always have had a peculiar attrac- 
Montai^e in tion for Englishmen. It has been an almost invariable 
^ characteristic of our race that we have been either slavish 

adherents of custom and fashion, or eccentric and rather 
deliberate contemners of them, or (sometimes) both at once. 
In contradistinction to this, the determined and yet unosten- 
tatious way in which Montaigne displays his intention to 
vivre it sa guiae^ his reduction of things to unconventional 
standards without any flying in the face of convention for 
the mere sake of flapping the wings, must have at once 
struck us. No one applies the merely practical reason so 
well as he : no one turns on the dry light so steadily and 
with so little parade. In our altitudes we may and perhaps 
should despise him a little : for he is something of a Lord 
Glenvarloch in the game both of thought and of life, and 
we are as little disposed to call him a ^ great gamester ^ in 
either as Sir Mungo was to apply the term in the other 
case. But it is not very easy to carry on life at altitudes : 
and yet it has to be carried on. So at the beginning of the 
stormiest century of our annals Englishmen were presented 
with this curious reducer of all things to a que sgais-je f to 
a common denominator of the practical reason, to a level 
where if the great things of optimism are not recognised, and 
are even decently pooh-poohed, there is not the slightest 
affectation of believing that this is the worst of all possible 
worlds. Some of them rejected the lesson with heat, and 
became Crashaws in literature and Montroses in politics : 
others took it rather too seriously, and their name, when they 
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became eminent, was Temple or Godolphin or (for the 
influence of Montaigne on the Spectator has, I think, been 
generally too much ignored) Addison. Even here one 
speaks but figuratively : for all these distinguished persons 
would no doubt have been themselves, even if there had 
been no Montaigne in the world. In the vast majority of 
cases, doubtless what Florio and his follower Cotton did was 
simply to provide fit pasture for fit persons — ^to supply, as is 
the common but not ignoble oflice of literature, somewhat 
unorganised and unvocal thought with the ready-made ex- 
pression of its thinking, far better thought than it could 
have managed for itself. Like every other writer, Mon- 
taigne is after all for moods — moods individual and moods 
national, moods moral and moods literary. The moods for 
which he is suited are numerous, and his adaptation to them 
is remarkable. Those who can will of course always read The End 
him in the original : for those who cannot there is certainly 
no English version, despite its occasional inaccuracies, which 
can be recommended with half the warmth and sincerity 
which can be lent to the claims of Florio— Still Resolute 
after nearly three centuries to achieve his task, and pro- 
vided by nature and chance with an equipment of parallel 
language which all Wardour Street, even backed up by the 
profoundest academic knowledge, cannot furnish now. 

GEORGE SADJTSBURY. 
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By the Grace of God Queene of England, 
Scotland, France, and Ireland, etc. 

ImperiaU and Incomparable Mq^estie, 

Gr with me, all of me U in your Royall 
esBion, and whatsoever peecea of mine 
; heretofore, under other Starres pass- 
he pubUke view, come now of rieht to 
mder the predomination of a Power, 
: both contain's all their perfections, 
hath influences of a more sublime 
nature, I could not but also take in thb 
part (wherof time had worn-out the edition) which the 
world hath long since had of mine, and lay it at your Sacred 
feet, as a memoriall of my devoted duty, and to shew that 
where I am, I must be all I am, ana cannot stand dis- 
persed in my observance, being wholly (and therein happy) 

Your sacred Maiesties most 

humble and loyall servant, 

lOHN FLORIO. 
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ALL' AVGVSTA MAESTA DI ANNA 
Seren^n* Regina d' Inghilterra, di Scotia, 

di Franda, et d^ Irlanda, etc. 

Che si pib dtr di voi, somma Regina, 
C?ie nan sia detto deU e pi^ lodaie 
Di Moffnanimiti^ Virth^ BeUate. 

Anziy che stile tanto si raffina^ 
Che non sia vinto daUa Maestatey 
V AttezzUy la Chiarezza^ la Bontate^ 
AUa qtuxT ogni cuor di-cuor s"" inchina f 

La qtud di tutti honori 7 specchio mostra^ 
La quoT Upregio Soura ttdte iiene ; 
Akna, r a neUo delta Gioia nostra, 

Im nostra sicurtiy la nostra spene ; 

ViEN DALL^ ECCELSO LA GRANDEZZA VOStva ; 

DaUa GEANDEZZA vostra "Inostro bene. 

II Candido. 



TO THE READER 

Enough, if not too much^ hath beene said of this Translation. 
If the faults found even by my selfe in the first impression, be 
now by the Printer corrected, as he was directed, the worke is 
much amended : If not, know that through mine attendance 
on her Majesty, I could not intend it ; and blame not Neptune 
for thy second shipwracke. Let me conclude with this worthy 
mans daughter of alliance : Que fen semble done lecteur ? 

sun resolute lOHN FLORIO. 
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To my deare brother and friend M. Iohn Florid, 

one of the Gentlemen of her Majesties most 

Royall Privie Chamber 

Books, like superfluous humors bred with ease. 
So stuff e the world, cls U becomes opprest 
With taking mare thanitcan tveUdigest; 
And now are tumd to be a great disease. 

For by this ooercharging we cor^bund 
The appetite ofskiU they had before : 
There be'^ng no end of words, ivor any bound 
Set to conceit the Ocean without shore. 
As if man laboured with himselfe to be 
As infinite in writing, as intents ; 
And draw his mani/bld uncertaintie 
In any shape that passion represents : 
Thai these inmumerahle images 
And figures of opinion and discourse 
Dravfn out in leaves, may be the witnesses 
Of our defects much rather than ourjbrce. 
And this proud Jrame of our presumption. 
This Babel of our skill, this Towre of wit, 
Seemes only checkt with the confimcm 
Ofowr mistakings that dissolveth it. 
And well may make us of our knowledge doubt. 
Seeing what uncertainties wee build upon. 
To be as weake within booke as without ; 
Or els that truth hath other shapes than one. 

But yet although wee labour with this store 
And with the presse of writings seeme opprest. 
And have too many bookes, yet want wee more, 
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Feeling great dearth amd scarcenesse qfthe best ; 
Which cast in choicer shapes have beene produc'd^ 
To give the best proportions to the minde 
Of our con/iision, and have introdu4^d 
The likeliest images JraUtie can finds. 
And whernn most the skiB-desning soule 
Takes her delight, the best of all delight. 
And where her motions evenest come to rowle 
About this do/ubtfvB, center qfthe right. 

Which to discover this great Potentate, 
This Prince Montaigne {if he be not more) 
Hath more adventur'^d of his owne estate 
Than ever man did qflAmselfe before : 
And hath made such bold sallies out upon 
Custome, the mightie tyrant qfthe earth. 
In whose Seraglio of subjection 
Wee aU seeme hredr-up,from our tender birth ; 
As I admire his powres, and out qfUroe, 
Here at his gate doe stand, amd glad I stand 
So mere to him whom I doe so much love, 
T"" applaud his happy seiUng in our land : 
And safe transpassage by his studious care 
Who both qfhim and us doth merit much. 
Having as sumptuously, as he is rare 
Plao'd him in the best lodging of our speech. 
And made him now a^ free, as if borne here. 
And €ts well ours as theirs, who may be proud 
That he is theirs, though he be every where 
To have thejranchise of his worth aUomfd. 

It being the proportion of a happy Pen, 
Not to W invassaTd to one Monarchy, 
But dwell with all the better world qfmen 
Whose spirits aU are of one communitie. 
Whom neither Ocean, Desarts, Roches nor Sands 
Can keepejrom tlC interirqffique qfthe minde. 
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BtU thai U vents her treasure m ail laridsj 
And doth a most secure commercementjinde. 

Wrap EivceUende up never so much. 
In Hierogliphicques, Ciphers, Caracters, 
And let her speake never so strange a speech. 
Her Genius yetjmdes apt discipherers : 
And never was she borne to dye obscure. 
But guided by the Starres of her owne gra^e, 
Maikes her aume fortune, and is ever sure 
In mans best hold, to hold the strongest place. 

And let the Critick say the worst he can. 
He cannot say but that Montaigne yet 
Yeelds most rich peeces and extracts of man ; 
Tlumgh in a troubledjrame corvfu^dly set. 
Which yet K is blest that he hath ever scene. 
And therefore as a guest in grate/idnesse. 
For the great good the house yeelds him within 
Might spare to tax tK unapt convoyances. 
But this breath hurts not, for both worke and frame. 
Whilst England English speakes, is of that store 
And that choice stiiffe, as thai without the same 
The richest librarie can be butpoore. 
And they urMest who letters doe prqfesse 
And have him not : whose owne fodie beats their want 
With more sound blowes, than Aldbiades 
Did his Pedante thai did Homer want. 

By SAM. DANIEL one of the Gentlemen 

extraordinarie of her Majesties most 

royall privie Chamber. 
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CONCERNING THE HONOUR 

OF BOOKES 

Since Honour from the Honorer proceeds. 

How well doe they deserve that memorie 

And leave in bookes for all posterities 

The names of worthies, and their vertuous deeds 

When all their glorie else, like water weeds 

Without their element, presently dyes. 

And all their CTeatnesse auite forgotten lyes : 

And when, and how they norisht no man heeds 

How poore remembrances, are statues, Toomes, 

And other monuments that men erect 

To Princes, which remaine in closed roomes 

Where but a few behold them ; in respect 

Of bookes, that to the universall eye 

Shew how they liv'd, the other where they lye. 
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THE ESSAYES OF MICHAEL 
LORD OF MONTAIGNE 

THE FIRST BOOKE 



THE AUTHOR TO THE HEADER 

Rbadeb^ loe here a well-meaning Booke. It doth at the first 
entrance forewame thee, that in contriving the same, I have 

rroposed unto my selfe no other than a familiar and private end : 
have no respect or consideration at all, either to thy service, 
or to my glory : my forces are not capable of any such desseigne. 
I have vowed the same to the particular commodity of my 
kinsfolks and friends : to the end, that losing me (which they 
are likely to doe ere long) they may therein find some linea- 
ments of my conditions and humours, and by that meanes 
reserve more whole, and more lively foster the knowledge and 
acquaintance they have had of me. Had my intention beene to 
forestal and purchase the worlds opinion and favour, I would 
surely have adorned my selfe more quaintly, or kept a more 
grave and solemne marcn. I desire therein to be delineated in 
mine owne genuine, simple and ordinarie fashion, without 
contention, art or study; for it is my selfe 1 pourtray. My 
imperfections shall therein be read to the life, and my naturail 
forme discerned, so fure-forth as publike reverence hath per- 
mitted me. For if my fortune had beene to have lived among 
those nations, which yet are said to live under the sweet liberty 
of Natures first and uncorrupted lawes, I assure thee, I would 
most willingly have pourtrayed my selfe fiilly and naked. 
Thus ffentle Reader my selfe am tne groundworke of my 
• booke : It la then no reason thou shouldest employ 
thy time about so frivolous and vaine a Subject. 
Therefore farewell. From Montaigne, 
the first of March. 
1580. 
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THE FIRST CHAPTER 

By divers meanes men come unto a like end. 

E most usuall way to appease those minds 
we have ofTendea (when revenge lies in 
their hands, and that we stand at their 
mercy) is, hy submission to move them 
to commiseration and jpitty: Neverthe- 
lesee, courage, constancie, and resolution 
(meanes altogether opposite) have some- 
times wrought the same effect Edward 
the black Prince of Wales (who so long governed our Country 
of Guienne, a man whose conditions ana fortune were accom- 

Cnied with many notable parts of worth and magnanimitie) 
ving beene grievously offended by the Limosms, though 
he by maine force tooke and entred their Citie, could 
by no meanes be appeased, nor by the wailefull out-cries 
of all sorts of people (as of men, women, and children) 
be moved to any pitty, they prostrating themselves to the 
common slaughter, crying for mercy, and humbly submit- 
ting themselves at his feet, untill such time as in triumphant 
manner passing thorow their Citie, he perceived three French 
Gentlemen, who alone, with an incredible and undaunted 
boldnesse, gainstood the enraged violence, and made head 
against the furie of his victorious armie. 'ilie consideration 
and respect of so notable a vertue, did first abate the dint of 
his wrath, and from those three began to relent, and shew 
mercy to all the other inhabitants of the said towne. Scan- 
derb^, Prince of Epirus, following one of his souldiers, 
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CHAPTER ^th purpose to kill him, who by all means of humilitie, 
I and submisse entreatie, had first assaied to pacifie him, in 

By divers gQ^h an unavoidable extremitie, resolved at last, resolutely 
come^toMA *® encounter him with his sword in his hand. This resolu- 
like end ^on did inmiediately stay his Captains fury, who seeing him 
undertake so honourable an attempt, not only forgave, but 
received him into grace and favour. This example may 
haply, of such as have not knowne the prodigious force and 
matchlesse valour of the said Prince, admit another interpre- 
tation. The Emperour Conradus, third of that name, hSving 
besieged Guelphe, Duke of Bavaria, what vile or baise satis- 
faction soever was offered him, would yeeld to no other 
milder conditions, but only to suffer such Grentlewomen as 
were with the Duke in the Citie (their honours safe) to issue 
out of the Towne afoot, with such things as they could carry 
about them. They with an unrelenting courage advised and 
resolved themselves (neglecting all other riches or jewels) to 
carry their husbands, their children, and the Duke himselfe, 
on their backs : The Emperour perceiving the quaintnesse of 
their device, tooke so great pleasure at it, that hee wept for 
joy, and forthwith converted that former inexorable rage, 
and mortall hatred he bare the Duke, into so milde a relent- 
ing and gentle kindnesse, that thence forward he entreated 
both him and his with all favour and courtesie. Either of 
these wayes might easily perswade mee : for I am much 
inclined to mercie, and anected to mildnesse. So it is, that 
in mine opinion, I should more naturally stoope unto com- 
passion, than bend to estimation. Yet is pitty held a 
vicious passion among the Stoicks. They would have us 
aid the afflicted, but not to faint, and co-sufier with them. 
These examples seeme fittest for mee, forsomuch as these 
minds are scene to be assaulted and environed by these two 
meanes, in undauntedly sufiering the one, and stooping under 
the other. It may peradventure be said, that to yeeld ones 
heart unto commiseration, is an effect of facility, tendemesse, 
and meeknesse: whence it proceedeth, that the weakest 
natures, as of women, children, and the vulgar sort are more 
subject unto it. But (having contemned teares and wailings) 
to yeeld unto the onely reverence of the sacred Imafe of 
vertue, is the effect of a couragious and imployable minde, 
14 
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holding a masculine and constant vigour, in honour and CHAPTER 
affection. Notwithstanding, amazement and admiration may ^. 

in lesse generous minds worke the like effect. Witnesse the m^mes^men 
Thebanes, who having accused and indited their Captaines, ^j^^ ^nto a 
as of a capitall crime, forsomuch as they had continued their like end 
charge beyond the time prescribed them, absolved and quit 
Felopidas of all punishment, because he submissively yeelded 
under the burden of such objections, and to save himselfe, 
imployed no other meanes, but suing-requests, and demisse 
intreaties; where on the contrary, Epaminondas boldly 
relating the exploits atchieved by him, and with a fierce and 
arrogant manner upbraiding the people with them, had not 
the heart so much as to take their lots into his hands, but 
went his way, and was £reely absolved ; the assembly much 
commending the stoutnesse of his courage. Dionysius the 
elder, after long-Ungering and extreme difficulties, having 
taken the Citie of Beggio, and in it the Captaine Fhyton, (a 
worthy honest man) who had so obstinately defended the 
same, would needs shew a tragicall example of revenge. 
First, he told him, how the day before, he had caused his 
Sonne and all his kinsfolkes to be drowned. To whom 
Fhyton, stoutly out-staring him, answered nothing, but that 
they were more happy than himselfe by the space of one 
day. Afterward he caused him to be stripped, and by his 
executioners to be taken and dragged tnorow the Citie 
most ignominiously, and cruelly < whipping him, charging 
him besides with outragious and contumelious speeches. All 
which notwithstanding, as one no whit dismayed, he ever 
shewed a constant and resolute heart ; and with a cheerefull 
and bold countenance went on still, loudly recounting the 
honourable and glorious cause of his death, which was, that 
he would never consent to yeeld his Countiy into the hands 
of a cruell tyrant, menacing him with an imminent punish- 
ment of the Gods. Dionysius plainly reading in his Souldiers 
lookes, that in lieu of animating them with oraving his con- 
quered enemie, they in contempt of him, and scome of his 
triumph, seemed by the astonishment of so rare a vertue, 
to be moved with compassion, and inclined to mutinie, yea, 
and to free Fhyton from out the hands of his Sergeants or 
Guard, caused his torture to cease, and secretly sent him 
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CHAPTER to be drowned in the sea. Surely, man is a wonderfull, 
I vaine, divers, and wavering subject : it is very hard to 

By diverse ground any directly-constant and uniforme judgement upon 
come unto a '*™* B^^old Pompey, who freely pardoned all the Citie of 
like end the Mamertines, (against which he was grievously enraged) 
for the love of the magnanimitie, and consideration of the 
exceeding vertue of Zeno, one of their fellow-citizens, who 
tooke the publike fault wholly upon himselfe, and desired no 
other favour, but alone to beare the punishment thereof ; 
whereas Syllaes host having used the like vertue in the Citie 
of Perugia, obtained nothing, neither for himselfe, nor for 
others. Aiid directly against my first example, the hardiest 
amongst men, and so gracious to the vanquished, Alexander 
the great, after many strange difficulties, forcing the Citie 
of Gaza, encountred by chance with Betis, that commanded 
therein, of whose valour (during the siege) he had felt won- 
derfull and strange exploits, being then alone, forsaken of 
all his followers, his armes all-broken, all-besmeared with 
bloud and wounds, fighting amongst a number of Mace- 
donians, who pell-mell laid still upon him ; provoked by so 
deare a victorie, (for amon^ other mishaps he had newly 
received two hurts in his body) said thus unto him ; ^ Betis, 

* thou shalt not die as thou wouldest : for make account thou 

* must indure all the torments may possibly bee devised or in- 
^ flicted upon a caitife wretch, as thou art.^ But he, for all 
his enemies threats, without speaking one word, returned 
only an assured, steme, and disdainefull countenance upon 
him; which silent obstinacie Alexander noting, said tnus 
unto himselfe : * What ? would hee not bend his knee ? could 
^ he not utter one suppliant voyce ? I will assuredly vanquish 
^ his silence, and if I cannot wrest a word from him, I wUl at 
Meast make him to sob or pt)ane.^ And converting his 
anger into rage, commanded his heeles to bee through- 
pierced, and so all alive with a cord through them, to be 
tome, mangled, and dismembred at a carts-taile. May it 
be, the force of his courage, was so naturall and peculiar 
unto him, that because he would no-whit admire hiip, he re- 
spected him the lesse ? or deemed he it so proper unto him- 
selfe, that in his height, he could not without the spight of 
envious passion, endure to see it in an other ? or was the 
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natuiall violence of his rage incapable of any opposition P CHAPTER 
surely, had it received any restraint, it may be supposed, } 

that in the ransacking and desolation of the Citie of Thebes, ^J^ne^ men 
it should have felt the same ; in seeing so many Worthies come unto a 
lost, and valiant men put to the sword, as having no meanes like end 
of publike defence ; for above six thousand were slaine and 
massacred, of which not one was seene, either to run away, 
or beg for grace. But on the contrary, some here and there 
seeking to afiront, and endeavouring to check their victorious 
enemies, urging and provoking them to force them die an 
honourable death. Not one was seene to yeeld, and that 
to his last gaspe did not attempt to revenge himselfe, and 
with all weapons of dispaire, with the death of some enemie, 
comfort and sweeten his owne miserie. Yet could not the 
affliction of their vertue find any ruth or pitie, nor might 
one day suffice to glut or asswage his revengefull wrath. 
This butcherous slaughter continued unto the last drop of 
any remaining bloud ; where none were spared but the un- 
armed and naked, the aged and unpotent, the women 
and children ; that so from amongst them, they 
might get thirtie thousand slaves. 



THE SECOND CHAPTER 

Of Sadnesse or Sorrowe. 

man is more fr'ee from this passion than I, 
for I neither love nor re^ird it: albeit 
the world hath undertaken, as it were 
upon covenant, to grace it with a parti- 
cular favour. Therewith they adome age, 
vertue, and conscience. Oh foolish and 
base ornament ! The Italians have more 
properly with its name entitled malimi- 
tie : for, it is a qualitie ever hurtfull, ever sottish ; and as 
ever base and coward, the Stoickes inhibit their Elders and 
Sages, to be therewith tainted, or have any feeling of it. 
But the Storie saith ; that Fsamneticus kin^ of iEgypt, 
having been defeated and taken by Cambises king of Persia, 
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CHAPTER seeing his owne daughter passe before him in base and vile 
oH ^^^y* being sent to draw water fix)m a well, his friends weep- 

^n-owe^ ^°fif *^^ wailing about him (he with his eyes fixed on the 
ground, could not be moved to utter one word), and shortly 
after beholding his sonne led to execution, held still the 
same undaunted countenance: but perceiving a familiar 
. friend of his haled amongst the captives, he began to beat 
his head, and burst forth into extreame sorrow. This might 
well be compared to that which one of our Princes was lately 
\ scene to doe, who beinff at Trent, and receiving newes of his 
elder brothers death ; but such a brother as on him lay all 
the burthen and honour of his house ; and shortly after 
tidings of his yonger brothers decease, who was his second 
hope; and having with an unmatched countenance and 
exemplar constande endured these two affronts ; it fortuned 
not long after, that one of his servants dying, he by this 
latter accident suffered himselfe to be so far transported, 
that quitting and forgetting his former resolution, he so 
abandoned himselfe to all manner of sorrow and griefe, that 
some areued, only this last mischance had toucht him to 
the quicke : but verily the reason was, that being otherwise 
full, and over-plunged in sorrow, the least surclmrge brake 
the bounds and barres of patience. The like might (I say) 
be judged of our storie, were it not it foUoweth, that 
Cambises inquiring of Psamneticus, why he was nothing 
distempered at the misfortune of his sonne and daughter, 
he did so patiently beare the disaster of his friend : * It is,^ 
answered ne, ' because this last displeasure may be mani- 

* fested by weeping, whereas the two former exceed by much, 

* all meanes and compasse to bee expressed by teares.^ The 
invention of that ancient Painter might happily fit this 
purpose, who in the sacrifice of Iphieenia, being to represent 
the griefe of the by-standers, according to the qualitie and 
interest each one bare for the death of so faire, so young and 
innocent a Lady, havine ransacked the utmost skill and 
effects of his art, when ne came to the Virffins father, as if 
no countenance were able to represent that degree of sorrow, 
he drew him with a vaile over his fstce. And that is the 
reason why our Poets £Edne miserable Niobe, who first having 
lost seven sonnes, and immediately as many daughters, as 
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one OYer-burthened with their losses, to have been trans- CHAPTER 

formed into a stone ; ^^ H 

Of Sadnesse 

IHrigui$§6 malU: or Sorrows 

And grew as hard as gtone^ Ovid. Mttam, 

By miserie and moane. ^ ^^ 

Thereby to expresse this moumfull silent stupiditie, which 
so doth pierce us, when accidents surpassing our sbrength 
orewhelme us. Verily the violence of a griefe, being extreme, 
must needs astonie the mind, and hinder the liberty of her 
actions. As it hapneth at the sudden alarum of some bad 
tidings, when we snail feele our selves surprised, benummed, 
and as it were deprived of all motion, so that the soule 
bursting afterward forth into teares and complaints, seemeth 
at more ease and libertie, to loose, to cleare and dilate it 
selfe. 

Bixkokxim tandem tuoci hufota dokre ut: Virg. Am, xi. 

And scarce at last for speach^ '^'' 

By griefe was made a breach. 

In the warres which king Ferdinando made against the 
widow of John king of Hungaria, about Buda ; a man at 
armes was particularly noted of all men, forsomuch as in a 
certaine skirmish he had shewed exceeding prowesse of his 
body, and though unknowne, being slaine, was highly com- 
mended and much bemoaned of all ; but yet of none so 
greatly as of a Germane Lord, called Raisciac, as he that 
was amased at so rare vertue : his body being covered and 
had off, this Lord, led by a common curiositie, drew neere 
unto it, to see who it might be, and having caused him to be 
disarmed, perceived him to be his owne sonne ; which 
knowne, did greatly augment the compassion of all the 
camp : he only witnout framing word, or closing his eyes, 
but earnestly viewing the dead body of his sonne, stood still 
upright, till the vehemencie of his sad sorrow, having sup- 
press and choaked his vitall spirits, fellM him starke dead 
to the ground. 

Ckipuodircam' eg& arde On piooiol/itoeo : Pst. /. L 

Soft, Z40« 
He that can say how he doth frie 

In pettie-gentle flames doth lie. 
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CHAPTER say those Lovers that would lively represent an intolerable 

n passion. 

Of Ssdnesse '^ 
or Sorrowe 

Catul. Bpig. 
xlviii 5. 



Skn. Hip, Act. 
iL Scena 2. 



ViRG. Mtuad. 
iii. 306. 



Evif^ 9eMUi mihi ; Nam Hmul te 
Leibia oipeai, nihU ut mper mi 

Q^od loquarameru. 
Lingua 9ed torpei, tenuU wb artui 
FUmma dimanat, wnUu wopte 
TinniufU auret, gemina tegumtur 

LuminanocU. 

miserably from me 
This bereaves all sense : for I can no sooner 
Eie thee mv sweet hearty but I wot not one word to speak amased. 
Tongue-tide as in trance^ while a sprightly thin flune 
Flowes in all my jovnts^ with a Bellenresounding 
Both my eares tingle^ with a night redoubled 
Both mine eies are veild. 

Nor is it in the liveliest, and most ardent heat of the fit 

that wee are able to display our plaints and perswasions, 

the soule being then aggravated with heavie thoughts, and 

the body suppressed andlanguishing for love. And thence 

is sometimes engendered that casuall faintnes, which so 

unseasonably surpriseth passionate Lovers, and that chil- 

nesse, which by tne power of an extreame heat doth close on 

them in the verie midst of their joy and enjoying. All 

passions that may be tasted and digested, are but mean and 

slight. 

Oura levei loquuntw, ingerUei itttpent. 

Light cares can freely speak. 
Great cares heart ratJier breake. 

The surprize of an unexpected pleasure astonieth us alike. 

Ut me eorupearit venierUem, et Troja cireum 
Arma ament vidU, magnU exterrita morutrU, 
DtrigtiU vuu in medio, cakr oeea reRquU, 
Labitur, et hngo vix tandem tempore fatur. 

When she beheld me come, and round about 
Senselesse saw Trojan armes, she stood afraid 
Stone-still at so strange sights : life heat flew out : 
She faints : at last, with long pause thus she said. 

Besides the Roman Ladie, that died for joy to see her 
Sonne retume alive from the battell of Cannse, Sophocles and 
SO 
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Dionysius the Tyrant, who deceased through over-gladnes : CHAPTER 
and Talva, who died in Corsica, reading the newes of the IJ 

honoura the Roman Senate had conferred upon him : It is 9_ ^^^^ 
reported that in our age, Pope Leo the tenth naving received 
advertisement of the taking of the Citie of Millane, which 
he had so exceedingly desired, entred into such exoesse of joy, 
that he fell into an ague, whereof he shortly died. And for 
a more authenticall testimonie of humane imbedllitie, it is 
noted by our Ancients, that Diodorus the Logician, being 
surprized with an extreme passion or apprehension of shame, 
fell downe starke dead, because neither in his Schoole, nor 
in publique, he had beene able to resolve an argument pro* 
pounded unto him. I am little subject to these violent 
passions. I have naturally a hard apprehension, which 
"^ by discourse I daily harden mSfe and more. 



THE THIRD CHAPTER 

Our Affections are transported beyond our selves. 

HOSE which still accuse men for ever gap- 
ing after future things, and go about to 
teach us, to take hold of present fortunes, 
and settle our selves upon them, as having 
no hold of that which is to come; yea 
much lesse than we have of that which is 
already past, touch and are ever harping 
upon the commonest humane error, if they 
daie call that an error, to which Nature her selfe, for the 
service of the continuation of her worke, doth addresse us, 
imprinting (as it doth many others) this false imagination in 
us, as more jealous of our actions, than of our knowledge. 
We are never in our selves, but beyond. Feare, desire, and 
hope, draw us ever towards that which is to come, and re- 
move our sense and consideration from that which is, to 
amuse us on that which shall be, yea when we shall be no 
more. Calamitonu est animus Jiihiri cmxius. ^A minde in Skn. £/<>/. 98. 
< suspense what is to come, is in a pittifull case.*^ 

This notable precept is often aUeaged in Plato. ^ Follow 
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CHAPTER * thy businesse and know thy selfe.^ Each of these two mem- 
in bers, doth generally imply all our duty ; and likewise enfolds 

^"'^^^^^^S his companion. He that should doe his businesse, miffht 
^^beyonlour Perceive that his first lesson is, to know what he is, and what 
selves is convenient for him. And he that knoweth himselfe, takes 
no more anothers matters for his owne, but above all other 
things, loveth and correcteth himselfe, rejecteth superfluous 
occupations, idle imaginations, and unprofitable propositions. 
As if you grant foUie what it desireth, it will no-whit be 
satisfied ; so is wisdome content with that which is present, 
and never displeased with it selfe. Epicurus doth dispense 
with his age touching the foresight and care of what shal 
insue. Amongst the lawes that regard the deceased, that 
which ties the actions of Princes to be examined when the^ 
are dead, seemes to me verie solid. They are companions, if 
not masters of the lawes : That which justice could not worke 
on their heads, it is reason it efiect upon their reputation, 
and goods of their successors : things wee many times preferre 
before our lives. It is a custome brings many singular com- 
modities unto nations that observe it, and to be desired of 
all good Princes: who have cause to complaine that the 
memorie of the wicked is used as theirs. Wee owe a like 
obedience and subjection to all Eongs ; for it respects their 
ofiioe : but estimation and affection, we owe it only to their 
vertue. If they be unworthy, wee are to endure them 
patiently, to conceale their vices, and to aid their indifferent 
actions with our commendations, as long as their authoritie 
hath need of our assistance, and that ought to be ascribed 
unto politike order. But our commerce with them being 
ended, there is no reason we should refuse the unfolding of 
our felt wrongs unto justice and our libertie. And speaally 
to refuse good subjects, the glory to have reverently and 
faithfully served a master, whose unperfections were so well 
knowne unto them : exempting posteritie from so profitable 
an example. And such as for the respect of some private 
benefit or interest, doe wickedly embrace the memorie of an 
unworthy Prince, doe particular iustioe at the charge of 
publike justice. Titus livius speaketh truly, where he saith, 
that the speech of men brought up under a royaltie is ever 
full of vame ostentations, and false witnesses; every man 
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indifferently extolling the King, to the furthest straine of CHAPTER 
valour ana soveraigne ereatnesse. The magnanimitie of m 

those two Souldiers may be reproved, one of which being de- ^1"^ »ff«ctioM 
manded of Nero, why he hated him, answered him to his ^ beyondour 
teeth ; I loved thee whilest thou wast worthy of love, but selves 
since thou becamest a parricide, a fire-brand, a Juglar, a 
Flayer, and a Coach-man, I hate thee, as thou deservest. 
The other being asked, wherefore he sought to kill him, 
answered, Because I finde no other course to hinder thy 
unoessant outrages and impious deeds. But can any man, 
that hath his senses about him, justly reprove the publike 
and generall testimonies that since his death have beene 

given, and so shall be for ever, both against him and all such 
ke reprobates, of his tyrannicall and wicked demeanours P 
I am sorrie that in so saored a polide as the Lacedemonian 
was, so fained and fond a ceremonie at the death of their 
Kings was ever devised and brought in use. All their con- 
federates and neighbours, all the slave-Heotes, men and 
women pell-meU, for a testimonie of their griefe and sorrow, 
did mangle and gash their foreheads, and in their out-cries 
and lamentations exclaimed, that their deceased King, how- 
soever he had lived, was and had beene the best Prince that 
ever th^had, ascribing in order the commendations due 
unto desert, and to the last and latter ranke, what belongs 
unto the first merit. Aristotle that hath an oare in eveiy 
water, and medleth with all things, makes a question about 
Solons speech, who saith, that no man can truly be counted 
happy before his death. Whether he that lived and died 
according to his wish, may be named happy, whether his 
renowne be good or ill, and whether his posteritie be miser- 
able or no. Whilest wee stirre and remove, wee transport 
our selves by preoccupation wheresoever wee list: but no 
sooner are wee out of being, but wee have no communication 
at all with that which is. And it were better to tell Solon, 
that never man is happy then, since he never is so, but when 
he is no more. 

— -Quifguofii Lnc&ET. Rer» 

Via radieUus ivUa te toiUt, et ^ficU: »^- ui« 9'^ 

Sed/aeU eue nd quiddam mper inadut ipse, 
Nee removed eatie d projecto oorpore eeee, et 
Vindieat.^ 
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Oll^p j£l^ Scarce any rids himselfe of life 80 deere^ 

jlj But leaves unwitting some part of him heere : 

Our affections ^^^ heea or quits himselfe sufficiently 

are transport- From tiiat his body which forlome doth lie. 

^^^STvM '^ Bertrand of Gelsquin died at the siege of the castie of 

Rancon, neere unto Puy in Aveipnee, the besieged yeelding 
afterward, were forced to carry the keies of the Castle, upon 
the deceased of the Captaine. Bartholomew of Alviano, 
Grenerall of the Venetian forces, dying in their service and 
wars about Brescia, and his bodie being to be transported to 
Venice, through the territoiy of Verona, which then was 
enemie unto them, the greatest part of the army thought it 
expedient to demand a safe conduct for their passage of those 
of Verona, to which Theodoro Trivuldo stoutly opposed him- 
selfe, and chose rather to passe it by maine force, and to 
hazard the day, saying it was not convenient, that he who in 
his life time had never apprehended feare of his enemies should 
now, being dead, seeme to feare them. Verily in like mat- 
ters, by the lawes of Greece, hee that required a dead body 
of his enemies, with intent to bury the same, renounced the 
victory, and might no more erect any trophy of it : and he 
who was so required, purchased the title of honour and gaine. 
So did Nidas lose the advantage hee had clearely gained of 
the Corinthians; and contrariwise, Agesilaus assured that, 
hee doubtfully had gotten of the Boeotians. These actions 
might bee deemed strange, if in all ages it were not a com- 
mon-received opinion, not only to extend the care of our 
selves, beyond this life, but also to beleeve, that heavenly 
favours doe often accompany us unto our grave, and con- 
tinue in our posterity. Whereof there are so many examples 
(leaving our modeme a part) that I need not wade farre 
into it. 

Edward the first King of England, in the lonff wars he had 
with Robert King of Scotland, having by tiiaU found how 
greatly his presence advantaged the successe of his affaires, and 
how he was ever victorious in any enterprise he undertooke in 
his owne person ; when hee died, bound his sonne by solemne 
oath, that being dead he should cause his body to be boyled, 
untill the flesh fell from the bones, which he should cause to 
be interred, and carefully keeping the bones, ever carry them 
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about him, whensoever hee should happen to have wars with CHAPTER 
the Soots : As if destiny had fatally annexed the victory unto HI 

his limmes. lohn Zisca, who for the defence of WickliTs Our jiffectioM 
opinions so much troubled the state of Bohemia, commanded "^^T^ 
that after his death his body should be flead, and a drum eelvet 
made of his skin, to be carried and sounded in all the wars 
against his enemies : deeming the sound of it would be a 
meanes to continue the advantages, which in his former 
warres hee had obtained of them. Certaine Indians did 
likewise carry the bones of one of their Captaines in the 
skirmidies they had with the Spaniards, in r^ard of the 
good sucoesse hee had, whilest hee lived, against them : And 
other nations of that new-found world, doe likewise carry the 
bodies of such worthy and fortunate men with them, as have 
died in their battels, to serve them in stead of good fortune 
and enoouraffement. The first examples reserve nothing else 
in their tomoes, but the reputation acquired by their former 
atchievements : but these will also adjoyne unto it the power 
of working. The act of Captaine Bayart is of better compo- 
sition, who perceivinff himselfe deadly wounded by a shot 
received in his body, being by his men perswaded to come off 
and retire himselfe from out the throng, answered, he would 
not now, so neere his end, b^in to tume his face frt>m his 
enemie: and having stouUy roughten so long as he could 
stand, {e^ng himselfe to mint and stagger frt>m his horse, 
commanded his steward to lay him against a tree, but in such 
sort, that he might die with his face toward the enemie; 
as indeed hee did. I may not omit this other example, as 
remarkable for this consideration, as anv of the precedent. 
The Emperour Maximilian, great grand-rather to Philip now 
>l King of Spaine, was a Prince highly endowed with many 

nobk quahties, and amongst others with a well-nigh match- 
lease b^uty and comelinesse of body ; but with other cus- 
tomes of his, hee had this one much contrarie to other 
Princes, who to dispatch their weightiest affaires make often 
their dose stoole, their regall Throne or Coimcel-chamber, 
which was, that hee would not permit any groome of his 
chamber (were hee never so neere about nim) to see him 
in his inner chamber, who if he had occasion but to make 
water, would as nicely and as rehgiously with-draw himselfe 
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CHAPTER as any maiden, and never suffer so much as a Physiidan, 
yi . much lease any other whatsoever, to see those privie parts 
ue^lmuDo^ that all in modestie seeke to keepe secret and unseene. My 
ed bey^oooar ^^^^ that am so broad-mouthed and lavish in speeches, am 
•elves notwithstanding naturally touched with that bashfulnesse. 
And unlesse it bee by the motion of necessity or of voluptu* 
ousnesse, I never willingly imparted those actions and parts 
(which custome willeth to bee concealed) to the view of any 
creature. I endure more compulsion, than I deeme befit- 
ting a man, especially of my profession. But hee grew to 
such superstition, that by expresse words in his last will and 
Testament, hee commanded, that being dead, hee should 
have linnen-flops put about them. Hee should by codidle 
have annexed unto it, that hee who should put them on, 
might have his eies hood-winckt. The instruction which 
C^us giveth his children, that neither they nor any other 
should either see or touch his body, after the breath were 
once out of it ; I ascribe it unto some motive of devotion in 
him. For both his historian and himselfe, amongst many 
other notable qualities they are endued with, have through- 
out all the course of their life seemed to have a singiuar 
respect and awfiill reverence unto religion. That stoiy 
displeased mee very much, which a noble-man told me of a 
kinsman of mine (a man very famous and well known both 
in peace and warre) whidi is, that dying very aged in his 
oot^Tbeiiig mach tornvnted with a^e pa^ of the 
stone, hee with an earnest and unwearied care, employed all 
his last homes, to dispose the honour and ceremony of his 
funerals, and summoned all the nobilitie that came to visit 
him, to give him assured promise to be as assistants, and to 
convey him to his last resting place. To the very same 
Prince, who was with him at his last gasp, he made y&y 
earnest suit, he would command all his houshold to wait 
upon him at his interment, infordng many reasons, and 
afieaging divem examples, t» prove that it was a thing veiy 
convenient, and fitting a man of his quaktie : which assured 
promise when he had obtained, and had at his pleasure 
marshalled the order how they should march, he seemed 
quietly and contentedly to yeeld up the ghost. I have 
seldome seene a vanitie continue so long. Tois other curi- 
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oflitie meere opposite unto it (which to prove I need not CHAPTER 
labour for home-examples) seemeth in my opinion oosen- m 

flerman to this, that is, when one is ever ready to breathe his ^"^4^^?^ 
last, carefully and passionately to endevour how to reduce ^ b^mP^ 



our 



the convoy of his obsequies unto some particular and un- selves 
wonted pardmonie, to one servant and to one lanteme. I 
heare the humour and appointment of Marcus JSmilius 
Lepidus commended, who expresly forbade his heires to use 
those ceremonies about his interment, which in such cases 
were formerly ^uxnistomed. Is it temperance and firugalitie, 
to avoid chai^ and voluptuousnesse, the use and knowledge 
of which is imperceptable unto us ? Loe here an easie refor- 
mation, and of small cost. Were it requisite to appoint any, 
I would be of opinion, that as well in that, as m all other 
actions of mans life, eveiy man should referre the rule of it 
to the qualitie of his fortune. And the Philosopher Lycon 
did wisely appoint his friends to place his body where they 
should thinke it fittest and for the oest : and for nis obsequies, 
they should neither be superfluous and over-costly, nor base 
and. sparing. For my part, I would wholly relie on custome, 
which should dispose this ceremonie, and would yeeld my 
selfe to the discretion of the first or next into whose hands I 
might chance to fall. Totus hie locus esi contemnendua in 
fiom, non negiiffendua in noHris: ^ All this matter should be 

* despised of us, but not n^lected of ours.^ And religiously 

said a holy man ; CuratioJuneriSy conditio aepuHurce^ pompa Aug. Ov.Dm^ 
exequiarum. moffia mnt vivorum aoloHa^ guim subMia mor- ^ '^' ^^^* 
tuorum, ^ The procuration of funerals, the maner of buriall, *^ * '^' 
^ the pomp of obsequies, are rather comforts to the living, than 

* helps to the dead.' Therefore Socrates answered Criton, who 
at the houre of his death asked him how he would be buried : 
^ Even as you please,^ said he. Were I to meddle further 
with this subject, I would deeme it more gallant to imitate 
those who yet living and breathing, undertake to enjoy the 
order and nonour of their sepulchres, and that please tnem- 
selves to behold their dead countenance in Marble. Happ^ 
they that can rejoyce and sratifie their senses with insensi- 
bilitie, and live by their deaui ! A little thing would make 
me conceive an inexpiable hatred against all popular domina- 
tion ; although it seeme most naturall ana just unto me ; 
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CHAPTER when I call to minde that inhumane injuBtioe of the 

m . Athenians, who without further tiiall or remission, yea 

"^tranro ^1^ without suffering them so much as to reply or answer for 

ed be^^^ our themselves, conabmned those noble and worthy Captaines, 
Mlv6t that returned victoriously from the sea-battell, which they 
(neere the lies Arginusse) had gained of the Lacedemonians ; 
the most contested, bloodie and greatest fight the Grecians 
ever obtained by sea with their owne forces : forsomuch as 
after the victory, they had rather followed those occasions, 
which the law of warre presented unto them, for their availe, 
than to their prejudice staid to gather and bury their dead 
men. And the successe of Diomedon makes their ruthlesse 
execution more hatefiill, who being a man of notable and 
exemplar vertue, both militarv and politike, and of them so 
cruelly condemned ; after he had heard the bloudy sentence, 
advancing himselfe forward to speake, having fit opportunitie 
and plausible audience ; he, I say, in stead of excusing him- 
selfe, or endevouring to justifie his cause, or to exasperate 
the evident iniquity of so cruell a doome, expressed out a 
care of the Judges preservation, earnestly beseeching the 
Grods to tume that judgement to their good, praying that 
for want of not satisffin^ the vowes which hee and his com- 
panions had vowed in acknowledgement and thanksgiving for 
so famous a victory, and honourable fortune, they might not 
draw the wrath and revenge of the Grods upon them, declar- 
ing what their vowes were. And without more words, or 
urging further reasons, oouragiously addressed himselfe to his 
execution. But fortune some yeares after punished him alike, 
and made him tasto of the verie same sauce. For Chabrias, 
Captaine Generall of their sea-fleet, having afterward 
obtained a famous victory of Pollis, Admirall of Sparta, 
in the lie of Naxos, lost absolutely the benefit of i^ and 
onely contented witii the day (a matter of great conse- 
ouence for their affaires) fearing to incurre the mischiefe of 
tnis example, and to save a few dead carcasses of his friends, 
that floated up and downe the sea, gave leasure to an 
infinite number of his living enemies, whom he might 
easily have surprized to saile away in safety, who afterward 
made them to purchase their importunate superstition, at 
a deere-deere rate. 
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SsN. TVwoj. QiuBrii, quo jaeea»y poit obUum, heo f CHAPTER 

chor. il 3a Quo mm luUajaeent, UI 

Where shall you lie when you are dead ? Oar affectiont 

Where they lye that were never bred : are transport- 

ed beyond our 
This other restores the sense of rest unto a body without a selves 

soule. 

Neque n/nUchrum, quo redfiat, kabeat partum eorporii. cic. Tusc, Qu. 
Vbi, remUia kumana vUa, corpus requiucat & fnaiU* L Enni. 

To tume in as a hav'n^ have he no grave> 
Where life left> from all griefe he rest may have. 

Even as Nature makes us to see, that many dead thinss 

have yet oertaine secret relations unto life. Wine doui 

alter and diange in sellers, according to the changes and 

alterations of uie seasons of its vineyard. And the flesh of 

wilde beasts and venison doth change qualitie and taste in 

the powdering-tubs, according to the nature of living 

flesh, as some say that have observed it. 

THE FOURTH CHAPTER 

How the soule dischargeth her passions upon 
false objects, when the true faile it 

GENTLEMAN of ours exceedingly sub- 

{*ect to the ^wt, bein^ instantly solicited 
>y his Physitions, to leave all manner of 
salt-meats, was wont to answer pleasantly, 
that when the fits or pangs of the disease 
tooke him, hee would have some body to 
quarellwith; and that ciying and cursing, 
now against Bolonie-sausese, and some- 
times by railing against salt neats-tongues, and gammons of 
bakon, he found some ease. But in good earnest even as 
the arme being lifted up to strike, if the stroke hit not, but 
fall void, wee feele some paine in it, and many times strike it 
out of ioynt ; and that to yeeld our sight pleasant, it must 
not be lost and dispiersed in the vast ayre, out ought rather 
to have a limitea bound to sustaine it by a reasonable 
distance. 
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CHAPTER LucAN, ill Venhu ut (mUtU virei, niH robore detua 
IV 362. Oocurrant sUva, tpatio difiinu inani, 

Howthesoule j^ windes in emptie ayre diffds'd^ strength lose, 

hi? Pu2 ^^^ thick-oldifrowne wood, of their rtrength oppo«. 

upon falBe ob- So seemes it that the soule moved and tossed, if she have 

^^'^Sn° ^* ^^* ^™® ^^^^ *^ teikej loseth it selfe in it selfe, and must ever 

be stored with some object, on which it may light and worke. 
Plutarch saith fitly of those who affectionate themselves to 
Monkies and little Dogges, that the loving part which is in 
us, for want of a lawfml hold, rather than it will be idle, 
doth forge a false and frivolous hold unto it selfe. And wee 
see that the soule in her passions doth rather deceive it selfe, 
by framing a false and fantasticall subject unto it selfe, yea 
against her owne conceit, than not to worke i^n something. 
So doth their owne raffe transport beasts, to set upon the 
stone or weapon that hath hurt them ; yea and sometimes 
with irefull teeth to revenge themselves against themselves, 
for the hurt or smart they feele. 

LucANy yi. Pannonu haui oHter pott iettan Msvior una 

220. Chdjacuhun parva L^iia amentavU habena, 

8e ratal in wdnut, tehanque irata rectum 
Impedit, 6^ tecum fugientem drcuU hattam. 

Even 80 the wound-enraged Austrian beare. 
On whom a Moore hath thir'ld his slinged speare^ 
Wheelee on her wound, and raging bites the dart. 
Circling that flies with her, and cannot part 



What causes doe wee not invent, for the crosses that 
happen unto us ? bee it right, or wrong : what take we not 
hola of, to have something to strive wifliall P It is not the 
golden locks thou tearest, nor the whitenesse of the breast, 
whidi thou through vexation so cruelly dost smite, that 
have by meanes of an unluckie bullet, lost thy deere-beloved 
brother : on something else shouldest thou wreake thy selfe. 
livius speaking of the Romane army in Spaine, after the 
Liv. dec. ill. losse of two great Captaines that were brethren. Flere 
^^ 5- omnes repenUj et offlsmare capita: *They all wept and often 

* beat their heades.^ It is an ordinarie custome : And the 
Philosopher Byon was very pleasant with the king, that for 
griefe tore his haire, when he said, * Doth this man thinke, 

* that baldnesse will asswage his griefe P who hath not seene 

SO 
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* some to chew and swallow cardes, and wel-niffh choake them- CHAPTER 

* selves with bales of dice, only to be revengea for the losse of IV 

* some money ?' Xerxes whipped the Sea, and writ a cartell ^g^^^^^th 
of defiance to the hill Athos : And Cyrus for many daies ]j^ paMions 
together ammused his whole armie to be revenged of the upon ndseob- 
river Gyndus, for the feare he tooke passing over the same : jects^when the 
And Caligula caused a verie faire house to be defaced, for ^^® ^^® ^^ 
the pleasure his mother had received in the same. When I 

was younff, my oountrimen were wont to say, That one of 
our neighbour-Kings, having received a blow at Grods hand, 
sware to be revenged on him, and ordained, that for ten 
yeai« space no man should prav unto him, nor speak of him, 
nor (so long as he were in authority,) beleeve m him. By 
whidi report, they doe not so much publish the sottishnesse, 
as the ambitious diorie, peculiar unto that nation of whom 
it was spoken, "iuiey are vices that ever goe together : But 
in truth such actions endine rather unto selfe-conceit, than 
to fondnes. Augustus Caesar having beene beaten by a 
tonpest on the sea, defied the Grod Neptune, and in the 
celebration of the Ciroensian games, that so he miffht be 
avenged on him, he caused his image to be removed from 
out the place, where it stood amongst the other Grods; 
wherein he is also lesse excusable, than the former, and lesse 
than hee was afterward, when having lost a battell, under 
Quintilius Varus in Grermanie, all in a rage and desperate, 
he went up and downe beating his head against the walls, 
mainly oving out: Oh! Varus, restore me my Souldiers 
againe : lor, those exceed, all foUie, (forsomudi as impietie 
is joyned unto it) that will wreake themselves against Grod, 
or fortune, as if she had eares subject to our batterie : In 
imitation of the Thradans, who when it lightens or thunders, 
b^in with a Titanian revenge to shoot against heaven, 
t-binking by shooting of arrowes to draw Grod to some reason. 
Now, as saith that ancient Poet in Plutarch, 

PohU ne t€/aut eorrmicer mus offaxrUy Plutak. 

// M leur chaut de toutet noz cKokret. 

We ought not angry be at what God dooth. 
For he cares not who beares an angry tooth. 

But we shall never raile enoiu^h against the disorder and 

unrulinesse of our minde. 
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THE FIFTH CHAPTER 

Whether the Captaine of a place besieged 
ought to sallie forth to parlie. 

VCIUS MARCIUS Legate of the Romans, 
in the waire against Perseus King of 
Macedon, desirous to get so much tmie, 
as he wanted to prepare hit army, gave 
out some motives of accord, wherewith 
the King inveagled, veelded unto a truce 
for certaine daies: by which meanes he 
fuimshed his enemie with opportunitie 
and leasute to anne himselfe : wherof proceeded the KingiB 
last mine and over-throw. Yet is it, tliat the elders of the 
Senate, mindfull of their fore-fathers customes, condemned 
this practice as an enemie to their ancient proceedings, which 
was, said they, to fight with vertue, and not with crafl, nor 
by surprises, or stratagems hy night, nor by set-flights, and 
unlookt-for approches, never undertaking a warre, but after 
it was proclaime<l, yea many times after tne appointed houre 
and place of the battell. With this conscience did they 
send bocke to Pirrhus his traitorous Physitian, and to the 
Phalisci their disloyall schoole-master. These were true 
Romane proceedings, and not Grecian policies, nor Punike 
wiles, with whom to vanquish by force is lease glorious than 
to conquer by treachene. To deceive may serve for the 
instant, but bee only is judged to be overcome, that knowes 
he was not vanquished oy craft or deceit, nor by fortune or 
chance, but by meere valour, betweene troupe and troupe, in 
an overt ana just warre. It appeareth manifestly by the 
speech of these good men, they nad not yet received this 
sentence. 

Dohu, an txrtut, guU in hottt reqtdral t 
Deceit, or vertue, either, in foes, it ikill'e not whether. 

The Achajans, saith Polibius, detested all manner of 
deceit in their warres, deeming that no victorie, where their 
aiemies courages were not quelled. Earn vir aandm, et 
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sapiena scUU €996 vidoriam veram, quce 9alva jide^ et mtegra CHAPTER 
diffnUate parabUur. * A wise and religious man will know V 
* fliat is Victorie indeed, which shall be attained with credit Whether tiie 
' unimpeached, and dignitie untainted/ saitii another. pfic^^iored 

Vo9 ns veKt, an me regnare hera, quid^wferatforSy ou^ht to^lie 

VvHvJte eaperiamur. '®'**? *^ 

parbe. 

If fortune will have you to raigne^ or me, ^ ^ . 

And what chance brmg'a, let vertues triall be. gj^^ ^^ *• ^ 

In the Sjngdome of Temates, among those nations, which 
wee so fiill-mouthed, call Barbeurous, the custome beareth, 
that they never undertake a warre, before the same be de- 
nounced; thereunto adding an ample declaration of the 
meanes they have to employ therein, what manner, and how 
many men, what munition, and what Armes either offensive 
or defensive : which done, they also establish as a law, that 
without reproach or imputation, it shall be lawfiill for any 
man, in their wanes, to use what advantage soever, may in 
any sort further or helpe them to vanqmsh. The ancient 
Florentines were so fisur nrom desiring any advantage of their 
enemies by sudden surprises, that a moneth before they 
could bring their Armie mto ihe field, they would give them 
warning, by the continuall sound of their common bell, which 
they called Martinella. As for us, who are lesse super- 
stitious, and deeme him to have the honour of the warre, 
that hath the profit of it, and according to lisander, say, 
that Where the Ldons-skinne will not suffice, wee must adae 
a scantling of the Foxes ; the most ordinarie occasions of 
surprises are drawne from this practice, and as wee say, there 
is no time, wherein a Captaine ought to be more warie and 
circumspect to looke about him, than that of parlies, and 
treaties of accord : And therefore is it a common rule in the 
mouth of all our modem men of warre, that the Grovemour 
or Commaunder of a besieged place, ought never to sallie 
forth himselfe to parlie. In the time of our forefathers, the 
same was cast in the teeth, (as a reproach) unto the Lord of 
Montmord and Assigni, who defended Mouson, against the 
Fiarle of Nanseaw. Yet in this case it were excusable in 
him, that should so sallie out, that the assurance and advan- 
tage, might still be on his side. As did the Earle Guido 
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CHAPTER Rangoni in the Citie of Reggio (if Credit may be given to 
^ Bellay; for Guicciardin affirmeth, that it was himselfe) 

S^^tsOn "^ of a ^^^^ ^ *^® Ijord of Escute, comming to parlie made his 
pli^besieged approaches unto it ; for he did so little forsake his fort, that 
ouffhttosfldlie whilest they were in parlie, a commotion being raised, the 
forth to Lord of Escute and the troupes which came with him, in 
P^^^ that tumult found himselfe to be the weakest, so that 
Alexander Trivultio was there slaine, and hee deeming it the 
safest way, was forced to follow the Earle, and on his word 
to yeeld tiimselfe to the merde and shelter of blowes, into 
the Citie. Eumenes in the Citie of Nera, being lu-ged by 
Antigonus, that besieged him, to sallie forth to parlie, 
alleaginff that there was reason he should come to him, sith 
he was vie better man, and the stronger : after he had made 
this noble answer, I will never thinke any man better than 
my self e, so long as I can hold or rule my sword ; nor did he 
ever yeeld imtill Antigonus had delivered him Ptx)lomey, his 
owne nephew for a pledge, whom he required. Yet shaU wee 
see some to have prospered well in sallying foorth of their 
holdes to parlie, upon tne word and honor of the assailant ; 
witnes Henrie of Yaulx, a knight of Champaigne, who being 
bele^zred by the English-men in the Castle of Commerde, 
and Sarthounew of ^nes, who at that siege commaunded as 
Chiefe having caused the greatest part of the Castle to be 
undermined, so that there wanted nothing but the giving of 
fire, utterly to subvert the same, under the mines of it, 
summoned the said Henrie to issue out, and for his owne 
good to parlie with him, which he did^ accompanied but 
with three more, who manifestly seeing the evident mine, 
wherein he was undoubtedly like to fall, acknowledged him- 
selfe infinitely beholding to his enemie, unto whose discre- 
tion, after he had yeelded together with his troup, and that 
fire was given to the Mine, the maine props ot the Castle 
failing, it was utterly overthrowne and carried away. I am 
easily perswaded to yeeld to other mens words and faith, 
but hardly would I doe it, when I should give other 
men cause to imagine, that I had rather done it through 
despaire and want of courage, than of a firee and 
voluntary choise, and confidence in his honestie 

and well-meaning. 
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THE SIXTH CHAPTER 

That the houre of parlies is dangerous. 

S I saw lately, that 
. place not &rre from 
rs of their partie, were 
led to dislodge thence, 
ete betraid, because 
of accord, and the 
ing, &ey had beene 
Dui^iuKu cuiu uw'eated ; which thing 
might haply in other ages have had Bome apparence m 
truth ; birt, as I s^, our manner of proceeding in such cases, 
is altogether differing irom these rules, and no man ought 
to expect performance of promise from an enemie, except the 
last seale of bond be fully annexed thereunto, wherein not- 
withstanding is then much care and vigilande required, and 
much adoe shall be found. And it was ever a dangerous 
oounsell to trust the performance of word or oath given unto 
a Citie, that yeelds unto gentle and favourable composition, 
and in that furie to give the needie, bloudthiretie, and prey- 
greedy Souldier free entrance into it, unto the free cnoise 
and hcence of a victorious annie. Lucius .£milius Begillus 
a Romaoe Pnetor, having lost his time in attempting by 
force to take the Citie of the I%ooens by reason of the 
sii^ular prowesse, which the inhabitants shewed, in stoutiT 
dennding themselves, covenanted to receive them as frientb 
unto the people of Rome, and to enter their Citie as a place 
confedoate, removing all feare of hostile-action from uiem. 
But to the end bee might appeare more glorious and dread- 
full, having caused his armie to enter with him, doe what he 
mieht, he could not bridle the ra^ of his Souldien ; and 
wiui his owne eies saw most part of the Citie ransacked and 
spoiled : the rights of covetousnesee and revenge supplanting 
those <tf hb authoritie and militarie discipline. (Cleomenes 
was wont to say, that ' What hurt soever a man might doe 

* his enemies in time of warre, was beyond justice, and not 

* subject unto it, as well towards the Gods as towards men' : 
who for seven dayes having made truce with those of Aimt, 
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CHAPTER the third night, whitest they were all asleepe mistrustiiig no 
^ harme, hee charged and overthrew them, alleaging for his 

That ***® excuse, that in the truce no mention had beene made of 

liesisdanSw-^S^*^') ^^^ ^^ Gods left not his perfidious policie un- 
ous revenged : For during their enter-parlie and businesse about 
takinff hofitafi;e8, the Citie of Casilinum was by surprise taken 
from him r^ch happened in the times of L justest 
Captaines, and of the most perfect Bomane discipline : For 
it h not said, that time «id place serving, wee must not 
make use and take advantage of our enemies foolish over- 
sight, as we doe of their cowardise. And verily warre hath 
naturally many reasonable privileges to the prejudice of 

Cic Ojfic, iii. reajson. And nere failes the rule; Neminem idagere^ ui ex 
aUerius prasdetu/r insdtia : ^ That no man should endevour to 
* prey upon another mans ignorance.^ But I wonder of the 
scope that Xenophon allowes them, both by his discourse, 
ana by divers exploits of his perfect Emperour : an Author 
of wonderfiill consequence in such things, ais a great Captaine 
and a Philosopher, and one of Socrates chiefest Disciples, nor 
doe I altogether yeeld unto the measure of his dispensation. 
The Lord of Aubigny besieging Capua, after he had given 
it a furious battene, the Lord Fabritius Colonna, Captaine 
of the towne, having from under a bastion or skonce begunne 
to parlie, and his men growing negliffent and carelesse in 
their ofiices and guard, our men did suddenly take the 
advantage offered them, entered the towne, over-ranne it, 
and put all to the sword. But to come to later examples, 
yea m our memorie, the Lord lulio Bomero at Yvoy, having 
committed this oversight to issue out of his holde, to parlie 
with the Constable of France, at his retume foimd the 
Towne taken, and himselfe jack-out-of-doores. But that 
wee may not passe unrevenged, the Marques of Pescara 
beleagering Genova, where Duke Octavian Fregoso com- 
manded under our protection, and an accord between them 
having so long been treated, and earnestly solicited, that it 
was held as ratified, and upon the point of conclusion, the 
Spanjards being entred the Towne, and seeine themselves 
the stronger, tooke their opportunitie, and used it as a full 
and oompleate victorie : and since at Ij^gny in Barroe, where 
the Earle of Brienne commanded, the Emperour having be- 
86 
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sieged him in person, and Bartholemy lieutenant to the CHAPTER 
saiae Earle being come foorth of his hold to jparlie, was no ^ 
sooner out, whilest they were disputing, but the Towne was ? ^** -*^ * 
surprised, and he excluded. They say, liSfiTLigS^ 

Fu il wncer iempre mai laudabU com, ^^^ 

Vincaii per/artuna 6 per ingegno. Arist. cant. 

To be victorious^ evermore was glorious^ ' ^^' * "* 

Be we by fortune or by wit victorious. 

But the Philosopher Chrysippus would not have beene of 
that opinion ; nor I neither, lor he was wont to say, ^ That 
^ those who run for the masterie may well employ all their 
^ strength to make speed, but it is not lawful! for them to 

* lay hands on their adversaries, to stay him, or to crosse 
^ l^gg'^ to make him trip or fall/ And more generously 
answered Alexander the great, at what time Polypercon per- 
swaded him to use the benefit of the advantage which the dark- 
nesse of the night afforded him, to charge I)arius ; ^ No, no,** 
said hee, ^ it fits not mee to himt after mght-stolne victories.'^ 

Malo mejbrhmceposfdieatj quam victories pudecU. ^ I had rather Curt. iv. 

* repent me of my fortune, than be ashamed of my victorie.'* 

Atque idem/vgieatem hand ett dignatus Orodem Virg. ^n, x. 

Stemere, necjacta caeym dare cuspide vulnus : 732- Mesent. 

ObviuB advereoque occurrit, eeque oi'ro vir 
CkmtuKt, haudjfurto meMr, eedfortUms armU. 

He deign'd not to strike downe Orodes flyings 

Or with hiB throwne-launce blindely-wound him rumiing : 

But man to man afront himaelfe applying^ 

Met him^ as more esteem'd for strengfth than cunning. 



THE SEVENTH CHAPTER 

That our intention judgeth our actions. 

HE common saying is, that Death acquits us of 
all our bonds. I know some that have taken 
it in another sence. Henry the seventh. King 
of England, made a composition with Philip 
son to Masumilian the Emperour or (to give 
him a more honorable title) father to the Emperour Charles 
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CHAPTER the fifth, that the said Philip should deliver into his 
^11 . hands, the Duke of Su£Polke, his mortall enemie, who was 

t^on'TudS'^^ out of England, and saved him selfe in the Low 
eth our countries, alwayes provided the King should attempt nothing 
actions against the Dukes life; whidi promise notwitnstanding, 
being neere his end, he expresly by will and testament 
commanded his suoceeding-sonne, that immediately after 
his decease, he should cause him to be put to death. In 
the late tragedie, which the Duke of Alva presented us 
withall at Brussels, on the Earles of Home and Esmond, 
were many remarkable things, and worthy to be noted : and 
amongst others, that the said Count Egmond upon whose 
faithf ull word and assurance, the Earle of Home was come in 
and yeelded himselfe to the Duke of Alva, required very 
instantly to be first put to death, to the end his death might 
acquit and free him of the word and bond, which he ought 
and was engaged for, to the said Earle of Home. It seemeth 
that death hath no whit discharged the former of his word 
given, and that the second, wiUiout dying, was quit of it. 
We cannot be tied beyond our strength and meanes. The 
reason is^ because the effects and executions are not any way 
in our power, and except our will, nothing is truely in our 
power : on it onely are all the rules of man^s dutie grounded 
and established by neoessitie. And therefore Count Egmond, 
deeming his minde and wiU indebted to his promise, how beit 
the power to efiect it, lav not in his hands, was no doubt 
deerely absolved of his debt and dutie, although he had sur- 
vived the Count Home. But the King of J^gland failing 
of his word by his intention, cannot be excused, though hee 
delaide the execution of his disloyaltie untill after his death. 
No more than Herodotus his Mason who during his natiu^ 
life, having faithfully kept the secret of his Master the Ijng 
of Esvpts treasure, when he died discovered the same unto 
his cmldren. I have in my dayes scene many convicted by 
their owne conscience, for detaimng other mens goods, yet by 
their last will and testament to dispose themselves, after 
their decease to make satisfaction. This is nothing to the 
purpose. Neither to take time for a matter so urgent, 
nor with so small interest or shew of feeling, to goe about 
to establish an injurie. They are indebted somewhat 
S8 
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more. And by how much more they pay incommodiously CHAPTER 
and chargeably, bo much the more just and meritorious ^^ 
is their satisfaction. Penitence ought to charge, yet <i<*c tention''[ud^ 
they worse, who reserve the revealing of some neinoua ^n^ Q„r 
conceit or affection towards their neighbour, to their last will acUodb 
and affection, having whilest they lived ever kept it secret. 
And seeme to have little regard of their owne honour, by 
provoking the partie offended against their owne memon, 
and lesse of their conscience, since they could never for the 
respect of death cancell their ill-grudging affection, and in 
extending life beyond theirs. Oh wicked and ungodly 
judges, which referre the judgement of a cause to such 
tune as they have no more knowledge of causes ! I 
will as neere as I can prevent, that my deatb 
reveale or utter any thing, my life bath 
not first publickly spoken. 

THE EIGHTH CHAPTER 

Of Idlenesse. 

i we see some idle-&llow grounds, if they 
' be &t and fertile, to bnng foorth store 
' and sundrie roots of wilde and unprofit- 

* able weeds, and that to keepe them in 

* ure we roust subject and imploy them 
•with certaine seeds for our use and 
' service. And as wee see some womai, 
' though single and alone, ofben to bring 

* foorth lumps of shapelesse flesh, whereas to produce a per- 
' feet and naturall generation, they must be manured with 

* another kinde of seed : So is it of nundes, which except 

* they be busied about some subject, that may bridle and 
' keepe them under, they will here and there wildely scatter 

* thCTuelves throng the vaste field of imaginations. 

Simd aqua tremulum btbrit tiM Annen ahetAt Y!.^^ '^"• 

Bole repereuttum, aut radiantii imagine Lmia, ^^i- '^ 

Omnia pervoHtat hli loca, jdmque #u£ anra* 
SrigiiuT, nomtuniitfent laquMiia teeti. 



CHAPTER 

VIII 
Of IdlenesBe 



HOR. Art. 
Poet. vii. 



Mart. vii. 



LUCAN, iv. 
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As trembling light reflected from the Sunne, 

Or radiant Moone on water-fild brasse layers^ 

Flies over aU^ in aire unpraised soone. 

Strikes house-top beames^ betwixt boUi strangely wavers. 

And there is no folly, or extravagaat raving, they produce 
not in that agitation. 

— 00/u^l €^rt %(miMa^ vofus 

like sieke mens dreames^ that feigne 
Imaginations vaine. 

The minde that hath no fixed bound, will easily loose it 
selfe : For, as we say, ^ To be everie where, is to be no 
where.' 

Qttiff^uM MAAqyut kabitai, Mtucime, muqucan habUat, 

Grood sir, he that dwels every where^ 
No where can say^ that he dwells there. 

It is not long since I retired my selfe unto mine owne 
house, with full purpose, as much as laj in me, not to trouble 
my selfe with any Dusinesse, but sohtarily and quietly to 
weare out the remainder of my well-nigh-spent life ; where 
me thought I could doe my spuit no greater favour, than to 

E've him the fuU scope of idlenesse, and entertaine lum as he 
»t pleased, and withall, to settle him-selfe as he best liked : 
which I hoped he might now, being by time become more 
setled and npe, accomplish veiy easily : but I finde, 

Variam 9emper dant oHa menlem. 

Evermore idlenesses 

Doth wavering mindes addresse. 

That contrariwise playing the skittish and loose-broken 

jade, he takes a hundied times more cariere and libertie unto 

himselfe, than hee did for others ; and begets in me so many 

extravagant Chimeraes, and fantasticall monsters, so order- 

lesse, and without any reason, one hudling upon an other, 

that at leasure to view the foolishnesse and monstrous 

strangenesse of them, I have begun to keepe a register 

of them, hoping, if I live, one day to make him 

ashamec^ and blush at himselfe. 
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THE NINTH CHAPTER 
Of Lyers 

E ia no man Uvjnff, whom it may lesae 
leeme to speake of memorie, than my 
Te, for to say truth, I have none at all : 
1 am fully perswaded that no mans can 
so weake and forgetfull as mine. All 
ler parts are in me common and vile, 
t touching memorie, I thinke to carrie 
me prise from all other, that have it 
weakest, nay and to game the reputation of it, besides the 
naturall want I endure (for truely considering the necessitie 
of it, Plato hath reason to name it 'A great and mighty 
' Goddesee '). In my countrie, if a man wul imply that one 
hath no sense, he will say, such a one hath no memorie : and 
when I complaine of mine, they reprove me, and will not be- 
leeve me, as if I accused my selfe to be mad and senaelease. 
They nudce no difference betweene memorie and wit ; which 
is an empairing of my market : But they doe me wrong, for 
contrariwise it is commonly seene by experience, that ex- 
cellent memories do rather accompany weake iudgements. 
Moreover they wrong me in this (who can do nomine so well 
as to be a perfect friend) that the same words wlii(£ accuse 
my infirmitie, represent ingratitude. From my affection 
tiiey take hold of my memone, and of a naturall defect, they 
infer a want of judgement or conscience. Some will say, he 
hath forgotten this entreaty or request, or that promise, he 
is not mindful) of his old friends, he never remembred to say, 
or doe, or conceale this or that, for my sake. Verily I may 
easily forget, but to neglect the charee my friend hath com- 
mitted to my trust, I never do it Let tnem beare with my 
infirmitie, and not conclude it to be a kind of malice ; whida 
is so contrarie an enemie to my humor. Yet am I somewhat 
comforted. First, because it is an evill, from which I have 
chieflie drawne the reason to correct a worse mischiefe, that 
would easily have growen upon me, that is to say, ambition ; 
which defect is intolerable in them that meddle with worldly 
nc^ttiations. For as divers like examples of natures pro- 
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CHAPTER gresse, say, she hath happily strengthned other faculties in 
Qf^ me, according as it hath grovme weaker and weaker in me, 
^^" and I should easily lay downe and wire-draw my minde and 
judgement, upon other mens traces, without exercising their 
proper forces, if by the benefit of memorie, forren inventions 
ana strange opinions were present with me. That my speech 
is thereby shorter : For the Magazin of Memorie is perad- 
venture more stored with matter, than is the store-house of 
Invention. Had it held out with me, I had ere this wearied 
all my fiiends with pratling : the subjects rouzing the meane 
faculne I have to manage and imploy them, strengthning 
and wresting my discourses. It is pitie ; I have assayed by 
the trial of some of my private fnends : according as then* 
memory hath ministred them a whole and perfect matter, 
who recoile their narration so farre-backe, and stuff-it with 
so many vaine circumstances, that if the story bee good, they 
smoother the soodnesse of it : if bad, you must needs either 
curse the good fortune of their memorie, or blame the mis- 
fortune of their j udgement. And it is no easie matter, being 
in the midst of the cariere of a discourse, to stop cunningly, 
to make a sudden period, and to cut it off. And there is 
nothing whereby the cleane strength of a horse is more 
knowne, than to make a readie and cleane stop. Among the 
skilfull I see some, that strive, but cannot stay their race. 
Whilest they laboin* to finde the point to stop their course, 
they stageer and falter, as men that faint through weaknesse. 
Above aiU, old men are dangerous, who have onely the 
memorie of things past left them, and have lost the remem- 
brance of their repetitions. I have heard some veiy pleasant 
reports become most irkesome and tedious in the mouth of a 
oertaine Lord, forsomuch as all the by-standers had many 
times beene cloyed with them. Secondly, (as said an ancient 
Writer) that, I doe not so much remember injuries received. 
I had need have a prompter as Darius had, who not to foiget 
the wrong he had received of the Athenians, whensoever he 
sate downe at his table, caused a page to sing unto him, 
^ Sir, remember the Athenians,^ and that the places or bookes 
which I read-over, do ever smile upon me, with some new 
noveltie. It is not without reason, men say, that ^ he who 
' hath not a good and readie memorie, should never meddle 
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^ with telling of lies, and feaxe to become a liar/ I am not CHAPTER 
ignorant how the Grammarians make a difference betweene ^^ 
speaking untrue and lying ; and say that to speake untruly, ^ Lyers 
is to speake that which is false, but was reputed true ; and 
that tne definition of the Latm word, meniiriy whence the 
French word, mentirf is derived, which in English is to lie, 
implieth and meaneth to goe against ones conscience : and by 
consequence it concemeth onely those, who speake contrary 
to that which they know, of whom I speake. Now, these, 
either invent, scale, stampe and all, or else they disguise and 
change a true ground. When they disguise or ctiange, if 
they be often put to the repetition of one thing, it is hard 
for them to keepe still in one path, and very strs^^ if they 
lose not themselves : because the thing, as it is, having first 
taken up her stand in the memory, and there by the way of 
knowledge and witting, imprinted it-selfe, it were hard it 
should not represent it selfe to the imagination, displacing 
and supplanting falshood, which therein can have no such 
footing, or setled fastnesse: and that the circumstances of 
the first learning, still divine into the minde, should not 
cause it to disperse the remembrance of all false or bastardiz* 
ing parts gotten together. Where they altogether invent, 
forsomuch as there is no certaine impression, to front their 
falshood, fhev seeme to have so much the lesser feare to 
mistake or forget themselves, which also notwithstanding 
being an airie bodie, and without hold-fast, may easily escape 
the memorie, except it be well assured : whereof I have often 
(to my no small pleasure) scene the experience, at the cost of 
those, who professe never to frame their speech, but as best 
shall fit the affaires they negotiate, and as best shall please 
the great men they speaKe imto. For the circumstances to 
whidi they will subject their credit and conscience, being 
subject to many changes, their speech must likewise diversifie 
ana change witn them, whence it followeth that of one selfe- 
same subject they sp^dc diversly, as now yellow, now gray, 
to one man thus^ and thus to another. And if peradventure 
these kind of men hoard-up their so oontrarie instructions, 
what becomes of this goodly art ? Who besides, often most 
foolishly forget themselves, and run at random : For, what 
memorie shall suffice them, to remember so many different 
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CHAPTER formes they have framed to one same subject? I have in 
IX my dayes seene divers that have envied the reputation of this 
Of Lyers ^Q^hy ti^j of wisedome, who perceive not, that if there be 
a reputation, there can he no effect. ^ Verily, lying is an ill 
^ and detestible vice. Nothing makes us men, and no other 
* meanes keeps us bound one to another, but our word ; knew 
^ we but the norror and waight of it, we would with fire and 
^ sword pursue and hate the same, and more justly than any 
^ other crime/ I see all men generally busied (and that vene 
improperly) to punish certaine innocent errours in children, 
which have neitner impression nor consequence, and chastice 
and vex them for rash and fond actions. Onely lying, and 
stubbomnesse somewhat more, are the faults whose oirth and 
progresse I would have severely punished and cut off; for 
they grow and increase with them: and if the tongue have 
once gotten this ill habit, good Lord how hard, nay how 
impossible it is to make her leave it ? whereby it ensueth, 
that we see many very honest men in other matters, to bee 
subject and enthralled to that fault. I have a good lad to 
my tailour, whom I never heard speak a truth ; no not when 
it might stand him in stead of profit. If a lie had no more 
faces but one, as truth hath, we should be in farre better 
termes than we are : For, whatsoever a lier diould say, we 
would take it in a contrarie sense. But the opposite of truth 
hath many-many shapes, and an undefinite field. The Fytha^ 
^reans make good to be certaine and finite, and evill to bee 
mfinite and uncertaine. A thousand by-wayes misse the 
marke, one onely hits the same. Surely I can never assure 
my selfe to come to a good end, to warrant an extreme and 
evident danger, by a shamelesse and solenme lie. 

An ancient Fatiier saith, ^ We are better in the companie 

of a knowne dogge, than in a mans sodetie, whose speech is 

Plin. //lai. ' unknowne to us.** Vt extermis alieno non sit homims vice. ^ A 

Hist, viL I. < stranger to a stranger is not like a man."* And how much is 

a false speech lesse sociable than silence ? King Francis the 

first, vaunted himselfe to have by this meanes brought 

Francis Tavema, Ambassador to Francis Sforza, Duke of 

Millane, to a non-plus; a man veiy famous for his rare 

eloquence, and facilitie in speech, who had beene dispatdbed 

to excuse his master, toward his Majestic, of a matter of 
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great importance, which was this. The King to keepe ever CHAPTER 
some intelligence in Italy, whence he had lately beene ex- ^.J^ 
pelled, but especially in tiie Dukedome of Millane, thought ^yew 

it expedient to entertaine a Grentleman of his about the 
Duke, in effect as his Ambassador, but in apparance as a 
private man ; who should make shew to resioe there about 
nis particular affaires, forsomuch as the Duke, who depended 
much more of the Emperour (chiefely then that he was 
treating a mariage with nis niece, daughter of the Eling of 
Denmarke, who is at this day Dowager of Loraine) could 
not without great prejudice imto himselfe discover to have 
any oorrespondende and conference with us. For which 
commission and purpose a Grentleman of Millane, named 
Merveille, then servmg the King in place of one of the 
Quiers of his Quierie, was deemed fit. This man being 
dispatched with secret letters of credence, and instructions 
of an Ambassador, together with other letters of commenda- 
tion to the Duke in favoin* of his particular affaires, as a 
maske and pretence of his proceedings, continued so long 
about the Duke, that the Emperoin* began to have some 
suspition of him; which as we suppose was cause of what 
ensued, whidi was, that under colour of a murther com- 
mitted, the Duke one niffht caused the said Merveille to be 
beheaded, having ended nis processe in two dayes. Master 
Francis beii^ff come to the Court, fraught with a lon^ 
oounterfet deauction of this storie (for the £ng had addressed 
himselfe to all the Princes of Christendome, yea and to the 
Duke himselfe for justice, for such an outrage committed upon 
his servant) had one momin^ audience in l£e Kings councell- 
chamber : who for the foundation of his cause having estab- 
lished and to that end projected many goodly and colour- 
able apparences of the fact: namely, tiiat the Duke his 
Master had never taken Merveille for other than a private 
gentleman, and his owne subject, and who was come thither 
about his private busines, wnere he had never lived imder 
other name, protesting he had never knowne him to be one 
of the Kings housholo^ nor never heard of him, much lesse 
taken him for his Majesties Agent. But the King urging 
him with divers objections and demands, and charging nim 
on every side, prest him so farre with the execution done by 
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CHAPTER night, and as it w»« by stealth, that the seely man, being 
IX much entangled and suddenly surpriBed, as if he would Bet 

'-'' ^"" an innocent race on the matter, answered, that for the love 
and respect of his Majestie, the Duke his Master would have 
beene veir loth that such an execution should have beene 
done by day. Heere every man may guesse whether he were 
taken short or no, having tripped before so goodly a nose, as 
was that of our King Fnucia the first Pope luhus the 
second, having sent an Ambassador to the King of England 
to auimate him against our foresaid King : the Ambassador 
having had audience touching his chaige, and the King in 
his answer urging and insisting upon the difficultie he found 
and foresaw in levying such convenient forces, as should be 
required to withstand so mightie, and set upon so puisant a 
King, and alleaging certaine pertinent reasons : The Ambas- 
sador fondly ana unfitly rephed, that himselfe had long be- 
fore maturely considered them, and had told the Pope of 
them. By which answer so fane from his proposition (which 
was with all speed, and without more circumstances to under- 
take and undeivoe a dangerous warre) the King of England 
tooke hold of t£e first ai^ument whit^ in effect he afterward 
found true, which was, that the said Ambassador, in his 
owne particular intent, was more affected to the Frendi 
side, whereof advertising his Master, his goods were 
all confiscate, himseue disgraced, and he very 
hafdly escfq>ed with life. 

THE TENTH CHAPTER 

Of readie or slow speech. 

Otic ne/uren d Unu touUt graeet donnet. 
'AllGoda good graces are not gone 
'To all, or of alfanf one.' 

) doe we see that in the gift of eloquence, some 
have such a facility and promptitude, and 
that which we call utterance, so eosie and at 
command, that at all assEues, and upon everie 
occasion, they are ready and provided; and 
others more slow, never speake any thing except much 
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laboured and premeditated. As I^adies and daintie Dames CHAPTER 
are taught rules to take recreations and bodily exercises, ^. 
according to the advantage of what they have fi"^^^* ^oJi^^Mech^ 
about them. If I were to give the like coimsel, in those P««» 

two different advantages of eloquence wherof Preachers 
and pleading-lawiers of oin* age seeme to make profession ; 
the slow speaks in mine opinion should be the better 
preacher, and the other the better lawier. Forsomuch 
as charge of the first allowes him as much leisure as he 
pleaseth to prepare himselfe ; moreover his cariere continueth 
still in one kinde without interruption : whereas the Lawyers 
occasions urging him still upon any accident to be ready to 
enter the lists : and the unexpected replies and answers of 
his adverse partie, do often divert him from his purpose, 
wher he is enforced to take a new course. Yet is it, that at 
the last enterview which was at Marseilles betweene Pope 
Clement the seventh, and Francis the first, our King, it 
hapned deane contrarie, where Monsiein* Poyet, a man of 
chiefe reputation, and all dayes of his life brought up to 
plead at the bar, whose charge being to make an Oration 
Defore the Pope, and having long time before premeditated 
and oon^d the same by roat, yea, and as some report, brouidit 
it with him ready pined fiim Paris; thev^^e dl^it 
should have beene pronounced; the Pope suspectmg he 
might haply speake something, might offend the other 
Prmces Amoassadors, that were about him, sent the argu- 
ment, which he at tiiat time & place thought fittest to be 
treated of, to the King, but by fortune cleane contrarie to 
that which Povet, had so much studied for: So that his 
Oration was altogether firustrate, and he must presently 
frame another. But he perceiving himselfe unable for it, 
the Cardinall BeUay was faine to supply his place and take 
that charge upon him. The Lawyers charse is much harder 
than the Preachers : (yet in mine opinion) dkall we find more 
passable Lawyers than commendable Preachers, at least in 
France. It seemeth to be more proper to the mind, to have 
her operation ready and sudden, and more incident to the 
judgement, to have it slow and considerate. But who 
remaineth mute, if he have no leisure to prepare himselfe, 
and he likewise to whom leisure giveth no advantage to say 
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CHAPTER better, ore both in one selfe degree of strangenesse. It is 
^^. reported that Severus Cassius spake better extempore, and 

dow^mich^ without premeditation. That ne was more beholdii^ to 
^^ fortune, than to his diligence ; that to be interrupted in his 
speech redounded to his profit: and that his adversaries 
feared to urge him, lest his sudden anger should redouble 
his eloquence. I know this condition of nature by experience, 
which cannot abide a vehement and laborious premeditation: 
except it hold a free, a voluntarie, and selfe pieasine course, 
it can never come to a good end. We commomy say of 
some compositions, that they smell of the oile, ana of the 
lampe, by reason of a certaine harshnesse, and rudenesse, 
which long plodding labour imprints in them that be much 
elaborated. But brides the care of well-doing, and the con- 
tention of the minde, overstretched to her enterprise, doth 
breake and impeach the same; even as it hapneth unto 
water, which bemg closely pent in, through it^s owne violence 
and abimdanoe, can not finde issue at an open gullet. In 
this condition of nature, whereof I now speake, this also is 
joyned unto it, that it desireth not to be pricked forward by 
these strong passions, as the anger of Cassius (for that motion 
would be over-rude) it ought not to be violently shaken, but 
yeeldingly solicited : it desireth to be rouzed and prickt for- 
ward by strange occasions, both present and casual!. If it 
goe all alone, it doth but Lmguish and loyter behinde: 
agitation is her life and grace. I cannot well containe my 
sdfe in mine own possession and disposition, chance hai^ 
more interest in it than my selfe; occasion, company, yea 
the change of my voice, drawes more from my minde than I 
can finde therein, when by my selfe I second and endevor to 
employ the same. My words likewise are better than my 
writings, if choice may be had in so worthlesse things. This 
also hapneth unto me, that where I seeke my selfe, I finde not 
my seUe : and I finde my selfe more by chance, than by the 
search of mine owne 'judgement. I shall perhaps have cast 
foorth some sutUetie in writing, haply dull and harsh for 
another, but smooth and curious for my selfe. Let us leave 
all these complements and quaintnesse. That is spoken by 
everie man, according to his owne strength. I have so lost 
it, that I wot not what I would have said, and strangers 
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have aometimefi found it before me. Had I almtyes a raztw CHAPTER 
about me, where that hapneth, I should cleaoe raze mv sdfe ^ 

out. Fortune may at some other time make the Lig^t , '••*''" ^ 
thereof appeaie brighter unto me, than that of mid- "^ "peech 

day, and will make mee wonder at mine owne 
faltring or sticking in the myre. 

THE ELEVENTH CHAPTER 

Of Prognostications. 

S toudiituF Oracles it is very certaine, that 
Itmg bdore the m mming of our Saviour 
Jesus Christ, they had b^run to lose their 
credit : for we see that Cicero laboureth 
to finde the cause of their declination : 
and these be his words : CW isto modo Cic. Diviu. it. 
jam oracula Delphu rum eduntur turn modo 
nostra ceiate, ted jamdiu, ut rtihil poitit 
e$»e amiemptius f ' Why in like sort are not Oracles now 

* uttered, not onely in our times, but a good while since, so as 

' now nothing can be more contemptible ? ^ But as for other ^ 

Prosnostikes, that were drawne from the anatomic of beasts in 

sacrifice, to which Plato doth in some sort ascribe the natural! 

constitution of the intemall members of them, of the scraping 

of chickins, of the flight of birds, Avea quaidam remm \d. Nat. Deer. 

augurandarvm causa natas esse patamus. ' We are of 

' opinion, certain birds were even bred to prognosticate some 

' things ; of thunders, of turnings and backe-recouise of riveTB.'* 

Mvita cemunt aruspices : mu^ augtires provident : muHa In. 7i. il. 

oracuiiB dedarantw : mx^a vaixinaitonibus : muita somn^s: 

muUa port^ttis. ' Soothsayers see much : bird-prophets fore- 

* see as much : much is ioretold by Oracles ; much by pro- 
' phedes ; much by portentuous signes,^ and others upon 
wnich antiquitie grounded most of their enteiprises, as well 
publike as private : our religion hath abolished them. And 
albeit there remaine yet amongst us some meanes of divina- 
tion in the starres, in spirits, in shapes of the body, in 
dreames, and elsewhere a notable example of the maa and 
fond curiodtie of our oatuie, ammuidng it selfe to pieooci^Mte 
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CHAPTER future things, as if it had not enough to doe to digest the 

/^w^ . present. 

Of Prognosti- _^,^ ^„c ^^ nectar Ofympi Lucan, iL 4. 

^5*^^*^ SolHcUii visum moriaMbut addere curam, 

Notcant verUuras ut dira per omnia dades f 
9U svbUum quodcunque paras, sU caea/uturi 
Mens hominumfoH, He»at sperare timentL 

Why pleas'd it thee^ thou ruler of the spheares. 
To adde this care to mortals care-dog'd minde^ 
That they their migerie know ere it appeares ? 
Let thy drifts sudden come ; let men he hlinde 
Twards future fute : oh let him hope that feares. 

Cic. Nat. jfe utile quidem est scire quid JvJturvm sU : Miserunt eH 

^^^' ^^ emm mhU preficientem angi, ^ It is not so much as profitable 
^ for us, to know what is to oome, for it is a miserable thing, 
* a man should fret and be vexed, and do no good.** Yet is 
it of much lesse authoritie, loe here wherefore the example of 
Francis Marquis of Saluzzo, hath seemed remarkable unto 
me : who being Lievtenant General unto Francis our King, 
and over all his forces, which he then had beyond the Moun- 
taines in Italic, a man highly favoured in ai our court, and 
otherwise infinitly beholmng to the King for that very 
Marc]^uisate, which his brother had forfeited : and having no 
occasion to doe it, yea and his minde and affections oontra- 
dictinff the same, suffered himselfe to be friffhted and deluded 
(as it nath since been manifestly prooved) by the fond prog- 
nostications, which then throughout all Europe were given 
out to the advantage of the Emperor Charles the fift, and to 
our prejudice and cusadvantage (but specially in Italy, where 
these foolish praedictions had so much possessed the Italians, 
that in Rome were laid great wagers, and much money given 
out upon the exchange, that we should utterly be overthrowne) 
that after he had much condoled, yea and complained with 
his secret friends, the unavoidable miseries which he foresaw 
prepared by the fates against the Crowne of France, and the 
many friends he had there, he unkindly revolted, and became 
a tume-cote on the Emperors side, to his intolerable losse 
and destruction, notwithstanding all the constellations then 
reigning. But was drawne unto it as a man encompassed and 
beset by divers passions ; for having both strong castles, and 
all maner of munition and strength in his owne hands, the 
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enemies annie under Antonio Leva about three paces from CHAPTER 
him, and we nothing mistrusting him, it was in his power to ^^ ^^ 
do worse than he did. For notwithstanding his treason, we Of Pr^cwti- 
lost neither man nor towne, except Fossan, which long after 
was by us stoutly contested and defended. 

Prudent fvturi temparU emtum Hor. iii. Od, 

CaMginotd noeteprendt Deus, xxiz. 29. 

Bidkque, si mortoHi ultra 
Fastrepidat. 

Our wise God liides in pitch-darke night 
Of future time th' event decreed. 
And laughes at man, if man (afinght) 
Feare more than lie to feare hath need. 

lUe poteM Mil 41. 

Latuique deget, cut koet in diem 
DixissB, vixiy eras vel atrd 
Nvbe pohan paier oocupato, 
Vel sole puro. 

He of himselfe lives merily. 

Who each day, I have liv'd, can say, 

Tomorow let God charge the skie 

With darke clouds, or faire sun-shine-ray. 

LtetuM in praeene animta, quod uUra est. Is. iL Od. zvi. 

Oderit curare^ 25. 

For present time a mery mind 
Hates to respect what is behind. 

And those which take this word in a contrary sense are in 

the wrong. leia eic reciprocanhtr^ ut ei si divinatio sUy dif Cic. Div, i. p. 

eMyetHmsifUjsUdivinaiio, ' This consequence is so redpro- 

* call, as if there be any divination, there are Gods : and if 

^ there be Grods, there is divination.** Much more wisely 

Pacuvius. 

Nam isHs qui Knguam ovttfm intelRaunti lb, f. Pac. 

Pkuque ex aHenojeoore eapiunt, quam ew sue, 
Magie audiendum, qudm auecuUandum ceneeo. 

Who understand what language birds expresse, 

S their owne, than beasts-livers knowing lesse, 
ey may be heard, not hearkned to, I guesse. 

This so famous art of divination of the Tuskanes grew 
thus. A husband-man di^ng very deepe into the ground, 
with his ploughnshare, saw Tages, a demy-6od appeare out of 
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CHAPTER it, with an infantine face, yet fraught with an aged-like wise- 
^^ . dome. All men ran to see him, and both his words and 
™|^®*'**" knowledge were for many aces after remembred, and col- 
lected, containing the principles and meanes of this art. An 
of-sprinff sutable to her progresse. I would rather direct 
affaires by the chance of dice, than by such frivolous dreames. 
And truly in all common-wealths, men have ever ascribed 
much authoritie unto lot. Plato in the polide which he 
imagineth by discretion, ascribeth the dedmng of many im- 
portant effects unto it, and amongst other thines would hare 
marriages betweene the good to bee contrived by lot. And 
giveth so large privileges unto this casuall election, that he 
apf>oints the children proceeding from them to bee brought 
up in the countrie ; and those borne of the bad to be banished 
and sent abroad. Notwithstanding if any of those so exiled 
shall by fortune happen, whilest he is growing, to show some 
ffood hope of him-selfe, that he may be revoked and sent-for 
backe, and such amongst the first as shall in their youth give 
small hope of future good to be banished. I see some that 
studie, plod, and glosse their Almanackes, and in all accidents 
alleage their authoritie. A man were as good to say, they 
Cia Div, ii. must needs speake truth and lies. Quia est enimgui tohim diem 
jacuUmSy non aliquando conUneet f ^ For who is he that, shoot- 
^ ing all day, sometimes hits not the white ? ** I thinke not the 
better of tnem, though what they say proove sometimes true. 
It were more certaine, if there were either a rule or a truth 
to lie ever. Seeing no man reoordeth their fables, because 
they are ordinarie and infinit; and their predictions are made 
to be of credit, because they are rare, incredible and prodigi- 
ous. So answered Diagoras sumamed the Atheist (being in 
Samothrace) to him, who in shewing him divers vowes and 
offrings hanging in the Temple, brought thither hj such as 
had escapea shipwracke, said thus imto him : ^ Y ou that 
^ thinke the Gods to have no care of humane things, what 

* say you by so many men saved by their grace and nelpe ?** 
^ Thus is it done,^ answered he : ^ Ijiose which were drowned 
^ farre exceeding their number, are not here set-forth.** Cicero 
saith, ^ That amons all other Philosophers that have avowed 

* and acknowledged the Gods, onely Xenophanes the Colo- 

* phonian hath gone about to root out all maner of divination.'* 
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It is SO much the lesse to be wondred at, if at any time we CHAPTER 
have seene some of our Princes mindes to their great damage, ^ 
relie upon such like vanities. I would to Grod, I had with ^P'opio***- 
mme owne eyes seene those two wonders, mentioned m the 
booke of Joachin the Abbat of Calabria, who foretold all the 
Popes that should ensue, together with their names and 
shapes : And that of Leo tiie Emperor, who fore-roake all the 
Emperors and Patriarkes of Greece. This have 1 seene with 
mine owne eyes, that in publike confusions, men amazed at 
their owne fortune, mve themselves head-long, as it were to 
all maner of superstition, to search in heaven the causes and 
ancient threats of their ilUucke ; and in my time are so 
strangely successefull therein, as they have perswaded me, that 
it is an ammusins of shaipe and idle wits, that such as are in- 
ured to this subtfetie, by folding and unfolding them, may in 
all other writings be capable to finde out what they seeke- 
after. But above all, their dark, ambiguous, fantasticall, and 
propheticall gibrish, mends the matter much, to which their 
«rt&o« never give a plaine sense, that poeterily may a] 
what meaning and construction it shall please unto it. 
Damon of Socrates was peradventure a certaine impulsion or 
will, which without the advice of his discourse presented it 
selfe unto him. In a minde so well purified, and by con- 
tinual! exerdse of wisedome and vertue so wel prq)ared, as his 
was, it is likely, his inclinations (though rash and inconsider- 
ate) were ever of great moment, and worthie to be followed. 
Every man feeleth in himselfe some image of such agitations, 
of a prompt, vehement, and casuall opinion. It is m me to 

Sive them some authoritie, that affoord so little to our wise- 
ome. And I have had some, equally weake in reason, and 
violent in perswasion and (Usswasion (which was more 
ordinarie to Socrates) by which I have so happily and so 
profitably suffered my selfe to be transportea, as they 
might perhaps l>e thought to containe some 
matter of divine inspiration. 
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THE TWELFTH CHAPTER 

Of Constancie. 

E law of resolution and constancie im- 
plieth not, we should Dot, as much as 
lieth in our power sbelter our selves &om 
the mischiefes and inconveniences that 
threaten us, nor by consequence feare, 
they ^ould siuprise us. Contrariwise, aU 
honest meanes for a man to warrant him- 
selfe from evils are not onely tolerable, 
but commendable. And the part of constancie is chiefly 
acted, in finnely bearing the inconveniences, against which no 
remedie is to Ik found. So that, there is no nimblenesse of 
bodie, nor wealding of hand-weapons, that we will reject, if 
it may in any sort defend us from the blow, meant at us. 
Many most warlike nations in their conflicts and fights, used 
retreating and flight as a prindpall advantage, and shewed 
their backs to their enemie much more dangerously than 
their faces. The Turkes at this day retaine something of 
that humour. And Socrates in Plato doth mocke at Lauies, 
because he had defined fortitude, to keepe herselfe steadie in 
her rancke against her enemies ; * What,' saith hee, ' were it 
' then cowardiee to beat them in giving them place P' And 
alleageth Homer against him, who commendeth in JEneae 
his skill in flying and giving ground. And because Laches 
being better advised, avowetn that custome to be amongst 
the Sdthians, and generally amongst all horsemen, he al- 
leageth further unto him the example of the Lacedemonian 
footmen (a nation above all other used to fight on foot) who 
in the battell of Flatese, unable to open and to put to rowt 
Uie Persian Phalanx, advised themselves to scatter and put 
themselves backe, that so by the opinion of their flight, they 
might if they should pursue them, rush in upon t^em, and 
put that so combined -masse to rout. By which meanes they 
gained the victorie. Touching the Sdthians, it is reported, 
that when Darius went to subdue them, he sent their King 
many reprochfull speeches, for so much as hee ever saw him 
retire and give ground before him, and to avoid the maine 
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battell. To whom Indathirsez (for so was his name) answered, CHAPTER 
that, * They did it not for feare of him, nor any other man ^^-p^^J . 
' living, but that it was the fashion of his nation to march ^^^0°***^®*® 
^ thus: as having neither dties, nor houses, nor manured land 
^ to defend, or to feare their enemies should reape any com- 
* moditie bythem.^ But if hee had so great a desire to feed on 
them, he might draw neerer to view the place of their ancient 
Sepulchers, and there he^ should meet with whom to speake 
his beUvfull. Notwithstanding when a man is once within 
reach of cannon-shot, and as it were point-blancke before 
them, as the fortune of warre doth diverse times bring men 
unto, it ill beseemeth a resolute minde to start-aside, or be 
daunted at the threat of a shot, because by the violence and 
suddennesse thereof wee deeme it inevitable : and there are 
some, who by lifting up of a hand, or stooping their head, 
have sometimes given their fellowes cause of laughter : yet 
have we seene, that in the voyage, the Emperour Charles the 
fifth made against us in Provence, the Marquis of Guasto, 
being gone out to survey the citie of Aries, and shewne him- 
selfe out of a winde-mill, under colour of which he was come 
somewhat neere the Towne, he was discovered by the Lord of 
Bonevall, and the SeneshaU of Agenois, who were walking 
upon the Theatre Aux arenes (so called in French because it 
is full of sand) who shewing him to the Lord of Villiers, 
Commissarie of the Artillerie, hee mounted a culverin so 
levell, that had not the Marquis perceived the fire, and so 
started aside, it was constantly affirmed, hee had beene shot 
through the body. Likewise not many yeeres before, Lorence 
of Medids, Duke of Vrbin, and father to the Queene-mother 
of France, besieging Mondolphe, a place in Italic, in the 
province name Vicariate, seeing fire given to a piece that 
stood upright upon him, stooped his head, and well befell 
him that he plaide the ducke, n>r otherwise the bullet, which 
went right over, and within a little of his head, had doubt- 
lesse shot him through the paunch. But to say truth, I will 
never thinke these motions were made with discourse, for 
what judgement can you give of an aime, either high or low 
in a matter so sudden ? It may rather be thought that for- 
tune favoured their feare : and which an other time might as 
well bee a meane to make them fall into the cannons-mouth, 
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CHAPTER as to avoid the same. I cannot chuse, if the cracke of a 

^I musket doe suddenly stieeke mine eares, in a place where I 
Of Conrtande j^^^ i^^.^ ^^^ j^ l,^^ j ^^^^ ^^^ ^^^^^^ ^|..j|. . ^j^j^ j j^^^^^ 

scene happen to men of better sort than my selfe. Nor doe 
the StoicKes meane, that the Soule of their wisest man in any 
sort resist the first visions and sudden fantasies, that sur- 
prise the same : but rather consent that, as it were unto a 
naturall subjection, he yeelds and shrinks unto the loud 
clattering and roaxe of heaven, or of some violent downefall ; 
for example-sake, unto palenesse, and contraction. So like- 
wise in other passions, alwayes provided, his opinion remaines 
safe and whole, and the situation of his reason, admit no 
taintini? or alteration whatsoever : and hee no whit consent 
to his fright and sufferance. Touching the first part ; the 
same hapneth to him, that is not wise, but farre otherwise 
concerning the second. For the impression of passions doth 
not remaine superfidall in him : but rather penetrates even 
into the secret of reason, infecting and corrupting the same. 
He judgeth according to them, and conformeth nimselfe to 
them. Consider precisely the state of the wise Stoicke : 

ViRQ. ^n, iv. Mens immota manet, lachrynuB vokuntur inoMi. 

449* His minde doth firms remaine, 

Teares are distiU'd in vaine. 

The wise Peripatetike doth not exempt himselfe from per- 
turbations of the mind, but doth moderate them. 



THE THIRTEENTH CHAPTER 

Of Ceremonies in the enterview of Songs 

I HERE is no subject so vaine, that deserveth not 
a place in this rapsodie. It were a notable dis- 
oourtesie unto our oonmion rules, both towards 
an equall, but more toward a great person, 
not to meete with you in your house, if he 
have once warned you that he wUl come: And Margaret 
Queene of Navarre, was wont to say to this purpose, ^ That 
^ it was a kinde of indvilitie in a gentleman, to depart 
< from his house, as the fiashion is, to meet with him that 
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^ is oomming to him, how worthy soever he be : and that CHAPTER 

* it more agreeth with civilitie and respect, to stay for him ^11 

* at home, and there to entertaine him : except it were ^ Ceremo- 




* away acaine.'* As for me, I oftentimes forget both these 
vaine offices ; as one that endevoureth to abolish all maner 
of ceremonies in my house. Some will be offended at it, 
what can I doe withall ? I had rather offend a stran^r once, 
then myeselfe everie day ; for it were a continuall subjection. 
To what end doe men avoid the servitude of Courts, and 
entertaine the same in their owne houses ? Moreover it is a 
common rule in all assemblies, that hee who is the meaner 
man, commeth first to the place appointed, forsomuch as it 
belongs to the better man to be staid-for, and waited upon 
by the other. Neverthelesse we saw that at the enterview, 
prepared at Meroeilles betweene Pope Clement the seventh, 
ana Francis the first. King of France, the Kin^ having 
appointed all necessarie preparations, went him-seue out of 
the Towne, and gave the jPope two or three dayes leasure, to 
make his entrie into it, and to refresh himselfe, before he 
would come to meet him there. Likewise at the meeting of 
the said Pope with the Emperour at Bologna, the Emperour 
gave the Pope advantage and leasure to be first there, and 
afterward came himselfe. It is (say they) an ordinarie cere- 
monie at enterparlies betweene sucn Princes, that the better 
man should ever come first to the place appointed; yea 
before him in whose countrey the assembly is : and they take 
it in this sence, that it is, because this complement should 
testifie, he is the better man, whom the meaner goeth to 
seeke, and that hee sueth unto him. Not oaely each coun- 
trey, but every Citie, yea and every vocation hath his owne 
particular decorum. I have very carefully beene brought up 
m mine infande, and have lived in verie good company, be- 
cause I would not bee ignorant of the good maners of our 
countrey of France, and I am perswaded I might keepe a 
schoole of them. I love to follow them, but not so cowardly, 
as my life remaine thereby in subjection. They have some 
painfull formes in them, which if a man forget by discretion, 
and not by errour, hee shall nowhit bee disgraced* I have 
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CHAPTER (rfbm seene men proove unmanerly by too much manen, and 
XIII importunate by over-much curteeie. The knowledge of enter- 
Ot Ca&ao- tainment is otherwise a profitable knowledga It is, as grace and 
enterv^w ot beautieare,tberecoiiciIerof the first accoastings of society and 
Kings famili ar ity : and by consequence, it opoieth the entruice 

to instruct us by the example of others, and to exploit 
and produce our example, if it have any instruct- 
ing or conuuunicable thing in it. 

THE FOURTEENTH CHAPTER 

Men are punished by too-much opiniating them- 
selves in a place without reason 

R hath his limits, as other vertuea 
: which if a man out-go, hee shall 
himselfe in the traine of vice : in mch 
that unlesse a man know their right 
do, which in truth are not on a sud- 
easily hit upon, he may fall into rash- 
:, oratinacie, and foUy. For this 
»,uo.deration grew the custome wee hold 
in warres, to punish, and that wim death, those who wilfully 
opiniate themselves to defend a place, which by the rules of 
warre, cannot be kept. Otherwise upon hope of impunitie, 
there should bee no cottage, that might not entertaine an 
Armie, The Lord Constable Momorande at the si^e of 
Pavia, having beene appointed to passe over the river Tesine, 
and to quarter himseue in the suburbs of Saint Antonie, 
being impeached by a tower, that stood at the end of the 
bridge, and which obstinately would needs hold out, yea and 
to be battered, caused all utose that were with-in it, to be 
han^d. The same man afterward, accompanying my Lord 
the Dolphin of France in his journey beyond the Alpes, hav- 
ing by force taken the Castle of Villane, and all those that 
were within the same, having by the furie of the Souldiras 
bin put to the sword, except the C^taine, and his Andent, 
for the same reason, caused them Doth to be hanged and 
strangled: As did also, Captaine Martin du BeUay, the 
Gktvemotu- of Turin, in the same countrey, the Ctwtaine of 
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Saint Bony : all the rest of his men having beene massacred 
at the taking of the place. But for somuch as the judge- 
ment of the strength or weakenesse of the place, is taken oy 
the estimate and counterpoise of the forces that assaile it 
(for som man might justly opinionate himselfe against two 
culyerins, that wold play the mad-man to expect thirtde 
camions) where also the greatnesse of the Prince conquering 
must be considered, his reputation, and the respect that is 
due unto him : there is dai^r a man should somewhat bend 
the ballance on that side. By which termes it hapneth, that 
some have so great an opinion of themselves, and their 
meanes, and deeming it unreasonable, any thing should be 
worthie to make head against them, that so long as their 
fortune continueth, they overpasse what hill or difficultie 
soever they finde to withstand or resist them : As is seene by 
the formes of sommonings and challenges, that the Princes of 
the East, and their successors yet remaining have in use, so 
fierce, so haughtie, and so full of a barbarous kinde of com- 
mandonent. And in those places where the Portugales 
abated the pride of the Indians, they found some states ob- 
serving this universall and inviolable law, that what enemie 
soever ne be, that is overcome by the King in person,* or by his 
Lieutenant, is exempted from all composition of ransome or 
merde. So above all, a man who is able should take 
heed, lest he fall into the hands of an enemie- 
judge, that is victorious and armed. 



CHAPTER 
XIV 

Men are pun>- 
iahed by too 
much opiniat- 
ing themselves 
in a place with- 
out reason 



THE FIFTEENTH CHAPTER 

Of the punishment of cov^rardise 

HAVE heretofore heard a Prince, who was 
a very great Captaine, hold opinion, that 
' a souldier might not for cowardise of heart 
be condemned to death: who sitting at 
his table heard report of the Lora of 
Vervins sentence, wno for yeelding up of 
BoUein, was doomed to lose his head. 
Verily there is reason a man should make 
a difference between &ults proceeding from our weaknesse, 
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CHAPTER and those that crow from our malice. For in the latter we 
^^ . V ^'^ directly ban£ed against the rules of reason, which nature 

Of the punish- ^^ impnnted in us ; and in the fonner it seemeth, we may 
3yjjg0 ' call the same nature, as a warrant, because it hath left us in 
such imperfection and defect. So as divers nations have 
judged, that no man should blame us for any thing we doe 
agamst our conscience. And the opinion of those which 
condemne heretikes and miscreants unto capitall punish- 
ments, is partly grounded upon this rule: and the same 
which estaolisheth, that a Judge or an advocate may not 
bee called to account for any man committed in their cnaige 
through oversight or ignorance. But touching oowardise, it 
is certain, the common fashion is, to punish the same with 
^ominie and shame. And some hold that this rule was 
met put in practice by the Law-giver Charondas, and that 
before him the lawes of Greece were wont to punish those 
with death, who for feare did run away from a Battell : where 
hee onely ordained, that for three dayes together, dad in 
womens attire, they should be made to sit m the market- 

Elace : hoping yet to have some service at their hands, and 
y meanes of this reproch, they might recover their courage 
a^dne. Suffwfuiere malis homifds san^uine^ 
^ Kather move a mans bloud to blush m his face, than remove 
^ it by bleeding from his body."* 

It appeareth also that the Roman lawes did in former 
times punish such as had run away, by death. For Am- 
mianus Maroellinus reporteth, that lulian the Emperor 
condemned ten of his Souldiers, who in a charge against the 
Parthians, had but turned their backs from it ; first to be 
degraded, and then to suffer death, as he saith, according to 
the ancient lawes, who neverthelesse, condemneth others for 
a like fault, under the ensigne of bag and baggage, to be 
kept amongst the oonmion prisoners. The sharp punishment 
of the Romans against those Souldiers that escaped from 
Cannse: and in the same warre against those that accom- 
panied Cn. Fulvius in his defeat, reached not unto death, yet 
may a man feare, such open shame may make them despaire, 
and not only prove fiEunt and cold mends, but cruell and 
sharpe enemies. In the time of our forefathers, the Lord of 
Franget, Whilom Lievtenant of the Marshall of Chastillions 
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company, having by the Marshall of Chabanes beene placed CHAPTER 
Governor of Fontarabie, in stead of the Earle of Lude, and XV 
having yeelded the same unto the Spaniards, was condemned ^^P)*'^™- 
to be degraded of all Nobilitie, and not onely himselfe, but ardise 
all his succeeding posteritie declared villains and clownes, 
taxable and incapable to beare armes ; which severe sentence 
was put in execution at Lyons. The like punishment did 
afterward all the Gentlemen suffer, that were within Guise, 
when the Earle of Nansaw entred the towne: and others 
since. Neverthelesse if there were so grosse an ignorance, 
and so apparant cowardize, ajs that it should exceed all 
ordinary, it were reason it should be taken for a suffi- 
cient proofe of inexcusable treacherie, and kna- 
verie, and for such to be punished. 



THE SIXTEENTH CHAPTER 
A tricke of certaine Ambassadors. 



N all my travels I did ever observe this 
custome, that is, alwaies to leame some- 
thing by the communication of others 
(which IS one of the best schooles that 
may be) to reduce those I confer withall, 
to speake of that wherein they are most 
conversant and skilfull. 




BoiH al nochiero ragianar de' venH, 

AUnfolco de' tori, eledw piaghe 

C(nUi ilguerrier, eonti il pastor gt armentu 

SaOen of windes plow-men of beatts take keepe^ 
Let Souldiers count their wounds^ shepherds their 
sheepe. 

For commonly we see the contrary, that many chuse rather 
to discourse of any other trade than their owne ; supposing 
it to be so much new reputation gotten : witnes the quip 
Ardiidamus gave Periander, saying that he fosooke the 
credit of a good Physitian, to become a paltry Poet. Note 
but how Caesar dieplaieth his invention at large, when he 
would have us conceive his inventions how to bmld bridges, 
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CHAPTER and devices, how to frame other war-like en^ins; and in 

XVI respect of that how dose and succinct he wntes, when he 

r^^^A - »peaketh of the offices belonging to his profession, of his 

basaadors ~ valour, and of the conduct of his war-fare. His exploits 

iirove him a most excellent Captaine, but he would be known 
or a skilfull In^enier, a quanty somewhat strange in him. 
Dionysius the elder was a very ereat chieftaine and Leader 
in warre, as a thing best fitting nis fortune : but he greatly 
laboured by meanes of Poetiy, to assume high commendation 
unto himselfe, howbeit he had but little skill in it. A 
certaine Lawier was not long since brought to see a study, 
stored with all manner of bookes, both of his owne, and of 
all other faculties, wherein he found no occasion to enter- 
taine himselfe withall, but like a fond cunning clarke 
earnestly busied himselfe to glosse and censure a fence or 
barricado, placed over the screw of the study, which a 
hundred Captaines and Souldiers see everie day, without 
observing or taking offence at them. 

HoR. i. EpisL OpUU ephippia bos piger, optai arare eabaUus. 

Mv« 43« The Oxe would trappings weare. 

The Horse^ ploughs-yodke would beare. 

By this course you never come to perfection, or bring any 
thing to good passe. Thus must a man endeavour to induce 
the Architect, the Painter, the Shoomaker to speake of their 
owne trade, and so of the rest, every man in his vocation. 
And to this purpose am I wont, m reading of histories 
(which is the subject of most men) to consider who are the 
writers : If they be such as professe nothing but bare learn* 
ing, the chiefe thing I leame in them, is their style and 
language : if Physitians, I beleeve them in whatsoever they 
shaifi report concerning the temperatenesse of the aire, the 
health and complexion of Princes, or of hurts and infirmi- 
ties: If Lawiers, we should observe the controversies of 
rights, titles, and pretenses of lawes and customes, the 
establishments of policies, and such like things : If Divines, 
we may note the affaires of the Church, the Ecdesiasticall 
censures, dispensations, cases of conscience, and marriages: 
If Courtiers, manners, complements, ceremonies, and enter- 
tainments : If Warriors, what belcmgs unto their charge, but 
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chiefly the managing and conduct of the atchievements or CHAPTER 
exploits wherein they have been themsdves in person: K XVI 
Ambassadors, the negotiations, intelligences, practices, poli- ^L^®^\ ^ 
des, and manner how to direct, complot, and conduct them, bassadora " 
And therefore what in another Writer I should peradventure 
have cursorie passed over, I have with some advisednesse 
considered and marked the same in. the historic of the Lord 
of Langey, a man most expert and intelligent in such 
matters : which is, that after ne had exactly set downe and 
declared those glorious, and farre-fetcht remonstrances of 
the Emperor Charles tiie fifth made in the consistorie of 
Rome, m the presence of the Bishop of Mascon, and the 
Lord of Velly, our Ambassadors; wherein he entermixed 
many bitter and outrageous words against us ; and amongst 
others, that if his Captaines and SouIdierB were not of much 
more faithfulnesse and sufficiende in the art of warre than 
our Kings, he would forthwith tie a rope about his necke, 
and goe aske him mercy : whereof he seemed to beleeve some- 
thing: for afterward whilest he lived, he chanced twice or 
thrice to utter the verie same words. Moreover, that he had 
challenged the King to fight with him, man to man in his 
shirt, with Rapier and Dagger in a boat. The said Lord of 
Langey, following his storie, addeth that the said Ambas- 
sadors making a dispatch of what had passed unto the king, 
dissembled the chierest part unto him, yea and concealed tiie 
two precedent artides from him. Now me thought it very 
strange, that it should lie in the power of an Ambassador to 
dispenoe with any point, concerning the advertizements he 
should give unto his Master, namely of such consequence, 
comming fiom such a pe«on, and rooken in so ereat an 
assembly, whereas me seemed it should have beene the ofiice 
of a truistie servant, truly and exactly to set downe things as 
they were, and in what manner they had succeeded : to the 
end the Ubertie of disposing^ judging and chusing, might 
wholly lie in the master. For to alter and conceale the 
truth from him, for feare he should conster and take it other- 
wise than he ou^ht, and lest that might provoke him to 
some bad resolution ; and in the meanewhile to suffer him 
to be ignorant of his ovme affaires, mee thought should 
rather have appertained to him that giveth the law, than to 
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CHAPTER him that reodveth the same ; to the Master or over-seer of 
^y^ the schoole, and not to him who should thinke himselfe in- 

^rtei^^A ^^ f^^oTy as Well in authority, as in wisdome and good oounselL 
bassadors " Howsoever it were, I woiud be loth be so used in mine owne 
small and particular businesse, we doe so willingly upon 
every slight occasion and pretence neglect and forgoe com- 
mandement, and are so farre from obeying, that we rather 
usurp a kinde of masterie, and free power : every man doth 
so naturally aspire unto liberty and authoritie, that no profit 
ought to be so deare unto a superiour, proceeding from those 
that serve him as their simple and naturalT obedience. 
Whosoever obeyeth by discretion, and not by subjection, 
corrupteth and abuseth the office of commanding. And 
P. Crassus he whom the Romans deemed five times happy, 
when he was Consull in Asia, having sent a Grasdan Ingmer, 
to bring the greatest of two ship-masts before him, which he 
had seene in Athens, therewith to fr^ame an engine of 
batterie : This man under colour of his skill, presumed to 
doe otherwise than he was bidden, and brought the lesser of 
the two masts which according to his arts reason hee deemed 
the fittest. Crassus having patiently heard his reasons and 
allegations, caused him to be well whipped ; preferring the 
interest of true discipline, before that of the worke. On the 
other side a man might also consider, that this so strict 
obedience belongs but to precise and prefixed commande- 
ments. Ambassadors have a more scopefull and free charge, 
which in many points dependeth chieny of their disposition. 
They doe not meerely execute, but frame and direct oy their 
owne advice and counsell, the will of their Master. I have 
in my dayes scene some persons of commandement, checked 
and round fault withall, because they had rather obeyed the 
literall sense, and bare words of the Einffs letters, tnan the 
occasions of the affaires they had in hand. Men of under- 
standing and experience doe yet at this day condemne the 
custome of the Kings of Persia, which was to mince the in- 
structions given to their Agents, and lievtenants so small, 
that in the least accident they might have recoiurse to their 
directions and ordinances : Tnis delay, in so farre reaching a 
scope of domination, having often brought great prejudice, 
and notable dammage unto their affaires. Ana Crsunus 
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writing imto a man of that profession, and advertizing him CHAPTER 
of the use whereto he purposed the foresaid mast ; seemeth ^VI 

he not to enter into conference with him concerning cL^^^^a ^^ 
his detennination, and wish him to interpose baasadors™" 

his censure or advice of it. 




THE SEVENTEENTH CHAPTER 

Of feare. 

OMujnti, Hetenmtque oonuB, et wa/aue&nu luuU, 

I stood s^puBst, my haire on end^ 

My jaw-tide tongue no speech would lend. 

AM no good Naturalist (as they say) and I 
know not well by what springs feare doth 
worke in us : but well I wot it is a strange 
passion: and as Physitians say, there is 
none doth sooner transport our judge- 
ment out of his due seat. Verily 1 have 
scene divers become mad and senselesse 
for feare : yea and in him, who is most 
settled and best resolved, it is certaine that whilest his fit 
continueth, it begetteth many strange dazelings, and terrible 
amazements in him. I omit to speake of the vulgar sort, to 
whom it sometimes representeth strange apparitions, as their 
fathers and grandfathers ghosts, risen out of their graves, 
and in their winding sheets: and to others it somtimes 
sheweth Larves, Hobgoblins, Robbin-good-fellowes, and such 
other Bug-beares and Chimerses. But even amongst Souldiers, 
with whom it ought to have no credit at all, how often hath 
she changed a flocke of sheep into a troupe of armed men ? 
Bushes and shrubs into men-at-armes and Landers? our 
friends into our enemies? and a red crosse into a white? 
At what time the Duke of Bourbon tooke Rome, an 
Ancient that kept sentinell, in the borough Saint Peter, was 
at the first alarum surprised with such torror, that with his 
colours in his hand, he suddenly threw himselfe thorow the 
hole of a breach out of the Citie, and fell just in the midst 
of his enemies, supposing the way to goe straight in the 
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CHAPTER heart of the Citie : but in the end he no sooner peroeiTed the 
XVII Duke of Burbons troupes, advandng to withstand him, 
Of feare imagining it to bee some sallie the Citizens made that way, 
hee better bethinking himselfe, turned head^ and the very 
same way, he came out, he went into the towne againe, which 
was more than three hundred paces distance towards the 
fields. The like happened, but not so succesfully unto 
Captaine lulius his ensigne-bearer at what time Saint Paul 
was taken from us by the Earle of Bures, and the Lord of 
Reu, who was so frighted with feare, that going about to 
cast himselfe over the towne wals, with his Ancient in his 
hand, or to creepe thorow a spike-hole, he was cut in peeoes 
by the assailants. At which siege likewise, that horror and 
feare is very memorable, which so did choake, seize upon, 
and freeze the heart of a gentleman, that having reoeivea no 
hurt at all, he fell downe starke dead upon the around before 
the breach. The like passion rage dotn sometimes possesse 
a whole multitude. In one of the encounters that Germani- 
cus had with the Germanes, two mightie troupes were at one 
instant so frighted with feare, that both betooke themselves 
to their heeles, and ran away two contrary waves, the one 
riffht to that place whence the other fled. It sometimes 
aodeth wings unto our heeles, as unto the first named, and 
other times it takes the use of feet from us : as we may reade 
of Theophilus the Emperor, who in a battell hee lost against 
the Agarens, was so amazed and astonied, that he could not 
resolve to scape away by flight : aded pavor etiam auxilia 
Jbrmidat: ^ Feare is so afraid even of that should help.^ 
Untill such time as Manuel, one of the chiefe leaders in his 
armie, having rouzed and shaken him, as it were out of a 
dead sleepe, said unto him, ^ Sir, if you will not presently 
* follow me, I will surely kill you, for better were it you 
^ should lose your life, than bemg taken prisoner, lose your 
^ Empire and all.'* Then doth she shew the utmost of her 
power, when for her owne service, she casts us off imto 
valour, which it hath exacted frt)m our duly and honor. In 
the first set battell, the Romans lost against Hanibal, under 
the Consul Sempronius, a troupe of wel-nigh ten thousand 
footmen, was so surprised with feare, that seeing no other 
way to take, nor by what other course to give their basenes 
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bee passage, they headlong bent their flight toward the CHAPTER 

thickest and strongest squacbon of their enemies, which with ^^^ 

such furie it rowted and brake through, as it disranked, and ^^^ 

slew a great number of the Carthaginians: purchasing a 

reproachfull and disgracefull flight, at the same rate it might 

have gained a most glorious victorie. It is feare I stand 

most in feare of. For, in sharpnesse it surmounteth all other 

accidents. What affection can be more violent and just 

than that of Pompeyes ftiends, who in his owne ship were 

spectators of that horrible massacre ? yet is it, that the feare 

of the iBgyptian sailes, which began to approach them, did 

in such sort daunt and skaie them, that some have noted, 

they only busied themselves to hasten the marriners, to make 

what speed they could, and by maine strength of oares to 

save themselves, untill such time, as being arrived at Tyre, 

and that they were free from feare, they had leasure to 

bethinke themselves of their late losse, and give their plaints 

and teares free passage, which this other stronger passion 

had suspended and hindred. 

Turn pawir MpieniUim onmem tnM ea anl^ Cic. Tuse, 

Peare then unbreasts all wit, 0«. iv. 8, ex 

That in my minde did sit ^"°; K..^^ 

' Orat. 111. 

Those who in any skirmish or sudden bickering of wane 
have been througmy skared, sore-hurt, wounded, and gored 
as they be, are many times the next day after, brought to 
charge againe. But such as have conceived a true feare of 
their enemies, it is hard for you to make them looke them in 
the fskoe againe. Such aa are in continuall feare to lose their 
goods, to be banished, or to be subdued, live in uncessant 
agonie and languor; and thereby often lose both their 
dbnnking, their eating, and their rest. Whereas the poore, 
the banished, and seely servants, live often as carelesly and 
as pleasantly as the other. And so many men, who by the 
impatience and urging of feare, have hanged, drowned, and 
headlong tumbled downe fix>m some rocke, have plainly 
taught us, that feare is more importunate and intolerable 
than death. The Grsedans acknowledge another kinde of 
it, which is beyond the error of our d£course : proceeding, 
as they say, without any apparent cause, and from an 
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CHAPTER heavenly impulfflon. Whole Nations and Annies ate often 
XVII seene suipnaed with it. Such was that, which brought bo 
Offeare wonderfim a desolation to Carthage, where nothing was 
heard but lamentable out-cries, and mghtfuU exclamatiom : 
tiie inhabitants were aeene desperately to runne out of their 
houses, as to a sudden alarum, and furiously to charse, hurt, 
and enter-kill one another, as if they had beene enemies come 
to usurpe and poeaesse their Citie. All things were there 
in a disordered confusion, and in a confused fiirie, iinttU 
Eras. CAil. iu giuJi time as by praiera and sacrifices they had 
«a m.'tit!' appeased the wrath of their Gods. They call 

rii. ad. 3. it to this day, the Fanike terror. 

THE EIGHTEENTH CHAPTER 

That we should not judge of our happi- 
nesse, untill after our deatii 



Sjipeelanda diet hondtti est, dieiqtu beattu 
Ante oUtum namo, niprenuiqvefiMera debtt. 
We mut enwct of mui the latest iaj. 
Nor ere lie die, he's hsppie, can we say. 

E very children are acquainted with the 
stone of Croesus to this purpose: who 
being taken by Cyrus, and by faim con- 
demned to die, upon the point of his 
execution, cried out aloud : ' Oh Solon, 
' Solon ! "" which words of his, being re- 
ported to Cyrus, who inquiring what he 
meant by them, told bim, hee now at his 
owne cost verified the advertisement Solon had b^ore times 
given him : which was, ' that no man, what cheerefull and 
* blandishing countenance soever fortune shewed them, may 
' rightly deeme himselfe happie, till such time as he have 
' P^sed the last day of his life, by reason of the uncertaintie 
' and vicissitude of humane things, which by a very light 
' motive, and slight occasion, are often changed from one to 
' another deane contiaiy state and degree.^ And therefore 
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Agesilaufl answered one that counted the King of Persia CHAPTER 
happy, because being very young, he had gotten the garland rw?^^^ 
of so mightie and great a dominion : yea but said he, Priam ghould^ot 
at the same age was not unhappy. Of the Kings of Mace- judge of our 
don, that succeeded Alexander the great, some were after- happinesBe^ 
ward seene to become Joyners and Scriveners at Rome : and untOl after 
of Tyrants of Sidlie, Schoolemastera at Corinth : One that ®^ ^^^ 
had conquered halfe the world, and been Emperour over so 
many Annies, became an humble, and miserable suter to the 
raskally officers of a king of Mgjpt : At so high a rate did 
that great Pompey j^urchase the irkesome prolonging of his 
life but for five or six moneths. And in our fathers dales, 
Lodowicke Sforze, tenth Duke of MiUane, under whom the 
state of Italic had so long beene turmoiled and shaken, was 
seene to die a wretched prisoner at Lodies in France, but not 
till he had lived and lingered ten yeares in thraldome, which 
was the worst of his bargaine. The fairest Queene, wife to 
the ffreatest King of Christendome, was she not lately seene 
to me by the hands of an executioner ? Oh unworthie and 
barbarous crueltie ! And a thousand such examples. For, 
it seemeth that as the sea-billowes and surging waves, rage 
and stonne against the surly pride and stubbome height of 
our buildings ; So are there above, certaine spirits that envie 
the rising prosperities and gieatnesse heere below. 

Vsque adeb ret humanas ret abdita qtuBdam Lucrbt. v. 

Obterity et pukhrotfaseet aevdsque secures I343* 

Proculcare, ao huUMo sibi habere videtur, 

A hidden power so mens states hath out-wome 
Faire swords^ fierce scepters^ signes of honours bome^ 
It seemes to trample and deride in scome. 

And it seemeth Fortune doth sometimes narrowly watch 
the last day of our life, thereby to shew her power, and in 
one moment to overthrow what for many yeares together 
she had beene erecting, and makes us cne after Laberius, 
Nknirum hoc die una plus vhri, mihi quam vivenchAm JuU. 
Thus it is, ^ I have lived longer by this one day, than I should.' 
So may that good advice of Solon be taken with reason. 
But forsomuch as hee is a Philosopher, with whom the 
£Eivours or disfstvours of fortune, and good or ill lucke have 
no place, and are not regarded by him ; and puissances and 
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CHAPTER ffieatnesses, and aoddents of qualitie, are well nigh indif- 

XVIII ferent : I deeme it veiy likely he had a further reach, and 

ahudd^ot ™^^^^ ^^^ ^^ same good fortune of our life, which de« 

judf e ofonr P^i^deth of the tnmquifiitie and contentment of a welbome 

happinesBe^ minde, and of the resolution and assurance of a well ordered 

nntul after soule, should never be ascribed unto man, untiU he have 

our death beene seene play the last act of his comedie, and without 

doubt the haniest. In all the rest there may be some maske : 

either these sophisticall discourses of Philosophie are not in 

us but by countenance, or accidents that never touch us to 

the Quick, give us alwaies leasure to keep our countenance 

seUecL But when that last part of death, and of our selves 

comes to be acted, then no oissembling will availe, then is it 

high time to speake plaine English, and put off all vizards : 

then whatsoever the pot oontainetii mufft be shewne^ be it 

good or bad, f oule or deane^ wine or water. 

LucRBT. iii Nam ver4B voces turn demum peotare ab imo 

57. Ejjkuxnhir, et eripUur persona, manet ree. 

For then are sent true speeches from the heart. 
We are our selves^ we leave to play a part 

Loe heere, why at this last cast, all our lives other actions 
must be tride and touched. It is the master-day, the day 
that judgeth all others: it is the day, saith an aundent 
Writer, mat must judge of all my forepassed yeares. To 
death doe I refene the essay of my studies fruit. There 
shall wee see whether my discourse proceed from my heart, 
or from my mouth. I have seene divers, by their death, 
either in good or evill, give r^utation to all their forepassed 
life. Scipio, frither in mw to Pompey, in well dying, repaired 
the ill opinion which untill that houre men had ever held of 
him. Epaminondas being demanded, which of the three he 
esteemed most, either Chabrias, or Iphicrates, or himselfe ; 
^ It is necessary,^ said he, ^ that we be seene to die, before your 
^ question may well be resolved.** Verily we should steale 
much from him, if he should be weighed without the honour 
and greatnesse of his end. Grod hath willed it, as he pleased: 
but in my time three of the most execrable persons, that ever 
I knew in all abomination of life^ and the most infrunous, 
have beene seen to die very orderly and quietly, and in every 
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drcumstance composed evai unto perfectitm. Thete ate CHAPTER 
eome brave and fortunate deaths. I have seene her cut the XVIII 
twine of some mans life, with a progrease of wonderful ad- ^^"^'^ 
vanoement, and with so worthie an end, even in the flowre of j„j^ ^f^,^ 
his growth, and spring of his youth, that in mine opinion, happineue, 
his ambitious ana haughtie couragious designes, thought umtm after 
nothing so hish, as might interrupt tbem : who without •"" death 
going to the place where he pretended, arived there more 
gloriously and worthily, than either bis de^ or hope 
aimed at. And by bis foil fore-went the power and 
name, whither by his course he aspired. When I judge of 
other mens lives, I ever respect, now they have bebaved 
themselves in their end ; and my chieiest study is, I 
may well demeane my selfe at my last gaspe, tiiat 
is to say, quietly, and conatanUy. 

THE NINETEENTH CHAPTER 

That to Philosophies is to leame how to die 

saith, that to * Fhilosophie is so 

bier thing, than for a man to prepare 

[nselfe to death ' : which b the reason, 

: studie and contemplation dotJi in 

e sort withdraw our soule fi^m us, and 

rally employ it from the body, which 

kind of apprentiBage and resemblance 

». Jeath ; or dse it is, that all the wis- 

dome and discourse of the world, doth in the end resolve 

upon this point, to teach us, not to feare to die. Truly 

either reason mockes us, or it only aimeth at our con- 

tentmait, and in fine, b«ads all her travell to make us live 

well, and as the holy Scripture saith, * at our ease.' All the 

opinions of the world conclude, that pleasure is our end, 

howbeit they take divers meanes unto, and for it, else would 

men reject them at their first comming. For, who would 

give eare unto him, that for ifs end would establish our 

paine and disturbance? The dissentions of philosophicall 

sects in this case, are verball : Trangcurramut tolertitnmaa 
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CHAPTER nuffos: ^ Let us run over such over-fine fooleries, and subtill 
»!,• * trifles.* There is more wilfidnesse and wrangling among 

Sophie ^ to *^®™5 ^'^^^ pertaines to a sacred profession. But what per- 
learnehow son a man undertakes to act, he doth ever therewitnall 
to die personate his owne. Allthough they say, that in vertue 
it selfe, the last scope of our aime is voluptuousnes. It 
pleaseth me to importune their eares still with this word, 
which so much offends their hearing : And if it imply any 
chiefe pleasure or exceeding contentments, it is rather aue to 
the assistance of vertue, tiian to any other supply, volup- 
tuousnes being more strong, sinnowie, sturdie, and manly, is 
but more seriously voluptuous. And we should give it the 
name of pleasure, more nivorable, sweeter, and more naturall ; 
and not terme it vigor, from which it hath his denomination. 
Should this baser sensuality deserve this fSfidre name, it should 
be by competencie, and not by privilege. I finde it lesse 
void of incommodities and crosses, than vertue. And besides 
that, her taste is more fleeting, momentarie, and fading, she 
hath her fasts, her eves, and her travels, and both sweat and 
bloud. Furthermore she hath particularly so many wounding 
passions, and of so severall sorte, and so mthie ana loathsome 
a sodetie waiting upon her, that shee is equivalent to peni- 
tencie. Wee are in the wrong, to thinke her incommooities 
serve her as a provocation, and seasoning to her sweetnes, as 
in nature one oontrarie is vivified by another contrarie : and 
to say, when we come to vertue, that like successes and dif- 
ficulties over-whelme it, and yeeld it austere and inaccessible. 
Whereas much more properly then unto voluptuousnes, they 
ennobled, sharpen, ammate, and raise that divme and perfect 
pleasure, which it meditat^ and procureth us. Truly he is 
verie unworthie her acquaintance, that counter-balWceth 
her cost to his fruit, and knowes neither the graces nor use 
of it. Those who co about to instruct us, how her pursuit 
is very hard and laborious, and her jovisance well pleasing 
and delightfull : what else tell they us, but that shee is ever 
unpleasant and irksome ? For, what humane meane did ever 
attoine unto an absolute enjoying of it P The perfectest have 
beene content but to aspire and approach her, without ever 
possessing her. But they are deceived; seeing that of all 
the pleasures we know, the pursute of them is pkasant. The 
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enterprise is peroeived by the qualitie of the thing, which it CHAPTER 

hath regard unto : for it is a good portion of the effect, and ^^^ 

consubstantiall. That happines and felidtie, which shineth 7^^^ ?¥j 

in vertue, replenisheth her approaches and appurtenances, *i^5ne%ow 

ev^ unto the first entrance ang utmost Jbarre. [ Now of all to die 

the benefits of vertue, the contempt of deatEls the chiefest, 

a meane that fumisheth our life with an ease-fiill tranquillitie, 

and gives us a pure and amiable taste of it : without which 

eveiy other voluptuousnes is extinguished. Loe, here the 

reasons why all rules encounter and agree with this article. 

And albeit they all leade us with a common accord to despise 

griefe, povertie, and other acddentall crosses, to which mans 

Ufe is subject, it is not with an equall care : as well because 

accidents are not of such a necessitie, for most men passe 

their whole life without feeling any want or povertie, and 

other-some without feelii^ any sriefe or sicknes, as 

Xenophilus the Musitian, who uvea an hundred and six 

yeares in perfect and continuall health : as also if the worst 

happen, death may at all times, and whensoever it shall 

please us, cut off all other inconveniences and crosses. But 

as for death, it is inevitable. 

Omnes eodem cogimur^ omnium Hor. ii. Od, 

Vermtur uma, wriua, ocyus uL 25. 

8or9 eaitura, et nos in atemum 
EaiHum imposUura cynUkB, 

All to one place are driv'n^ of all 
Shak't is the lotrpotj where-hence shall 
Sooner or later drawne lots fall. 
And to deaths boat for aye enthrall. 

And by consequence, if she make us affeard, it is a con- 
tinual subject of torment, and which can no way be eased. 
There is no starting-hole will hide us from her, she will finde 
us wheresoever we are, we may as in a suspected countrie 
start and tume here and there : qtice quasi scucum TankUo Cic. De Fin. i. 
semper impendet : ^ YVbich evermore hangs like the stone over 
* the head of Tantalus ^ : Our lawes doe often condemne and 
send malefactors to be executed in the same place where the 
crime was conunitted : to which whilest they are goinff, leade 
them along the fairest houses, or entertaine them with the 
best cheere you can, 
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to die 



HOR. iii. Od, 
L i8. 



Claud, in 
Ruff. ii. 137. 



Luc&BT. iv. 
474- 



non BcukB dape$ 
Dulcem eiaborabunt taporem : 
Non amvm, cUharceque cantuM 
Somnum rwiucent. 

Not all King Denys daintie fare^ 
Can pleasinff taste for them prepare : 
No song of birds^ no musikes sound 
Can lullabie to sleepe profound. 

Doe you thinke they can take any pleasure in it ? or be 
any thmg delighted? and that the finall intent of their 
voiage being still before their eies, hath not altered and 
altogether distracted their taste from all these commodities 
and allurements ? 

Audit iter, numeralque dies, epaHoque viarum 
Metitur vUam, torquetur pestefutvra. 

He heares his joumey^ counts his daies^ so measures he 
His life by his waies lengthy vert with tiie ill shall be. 

The end of our cariere is death, it is the necessarie object 
of our aime : if it affright us, how is it possible we should 
step one foot further without an ague ? The remedie of the 
vulgar sort is, not to thinke on it. But from what brutall 
stupiditie may so grosse a blindnesse come upon him? he 
must be made to bridle his Asse by the taile, 

Qui eapite ipse suo instituU tjestigia retro. 

Who doth a course contrarie runne 
With his head to his course begunne. 

It is no marvell if he be so often taken tripping ; some doe 
no sooner heare the name of death spoken of, but they are 
afraid, yea the most part will crosse themselves, as if they 
heard the Devill named. And because mention is made of 
it in mens wils and testaments, I warrant you there is none 
will set his hand to them, til the Physitian have given his 
last doome, and utterly forsaken him. And Grod knowes, 
being then betweene such paine and feare, with what sound 
judgement they endure him. For so much as this syllable 
sounded so unpleasantly in their eares, and this voice seemed 
so ill-bodinff and unluckie, the Romans had learned to allay 
and dilate vie same by a Periphrasis. In liew of saying, he 
is dead, or he hath ended his daies, they would say, ne nath 
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lived. So it be life, be it past or no, they are comforted : CHAPTER 
from whom we have borowed our phrases quondam^ alias^ or ^^ 
* late such a one.' It may haply be, as the common saying is, That to Pl^ 
the time we live, is worth tne mony we pay for it. I was ^J^Jn^how 
borne betweene eleven of the docke and noone, the last of to die 
Februarie 153S, according to our computation, the yeare 
b^inning the first of Januarie. It is but a fortnight since 
I was 89 yeares old. I want at least as much more. If in 
the meane time I should trouble my thoughts with a matter 
so farre from me, it were but folly. But what ? we see both 
young and old to leave their life after one selfe-same condi- 
tion. No man departs otherwise from it, than if he but now 
came to it, seeing there is no man so crazed, bedrell, or 
decrepit, so long as he remembers Methusalem, but thinkes 
he may yet live twentie yeares. Moreover, seely creature as 
thou art, who hath limited the end of thy daies ? Happily 
thou jpresumest upon Physitians reports. Hather consider 
the effect and experience. By the common course of things, 
long since thou Bvest by extraordinarie favour. Thou hast 
alreadie over-past the ordinarie tearmes of common life: 
And to prove it, remember but thy acauaintances and tell 
me how many more of them have cued oefore they came to 
thy arc, than have either attained or outgone the same : yea 
and of those that through renoune have ennobled their life, 
if thou but register them, I will lay a wager, I will finde 
more that have died before they came to five and thirty 
yeares, than after. It is consonant with reason and pietie, 
to take example by the humanilr of lesus Christ, who ended 
his humane life at three and thirtie yeares. The greatest 
man that ever was being no more than a man, I meane 
Alexander the great, ended his dayes, and died also of that 
age. How many severall meanes and waies hath death to 
surprise us! 

Quid fUMque vUet, nunquam hamirU ioiU HoR. u. Od. 

Oautum egt in haras, xiii. 13. 

A man can never take ffood heed^ 
Hourely what he may shun and speed, 

I omit to speake of wues and f>leurisies ; who would ever 
have imagined, that a Duke of Brittanie should have beene 
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CHAPTER stifled to death in a throng of people, as whilome was a 
XIX neighbour of mine at Lyons, when Pope Clement made his 
^oDhie ^ to ®^^*^^ there ? Hast thou not seene one of our late Kings 
leune how sl^hie in the middest of his sports ? and one of his ancestors 
. to die die miserably by the chocKe of an hog ? Eschilus fore- 
threatned by the fall of an house, when he stood most upon 
his guard, strucken dead by the fall of a Tortoise shell, 
whi(£ fell out of the tallants of an Eagle flying in the aire ? 
and another choaked with the kemell of a grape ? And an 
Emperour die by the scratch of a combe, whilest he was 
combing his head : And iGmylius Lepidus with hitting his 
foot against a doore-seele? And Aufidius with stumbling 
against the Consull-Chamber doore as he was goinff in 
thereat? And Cornelius Grallus the Praetor, Tigilnnus 
Captaine of the Bomane watch, Lodowike sonne of Guido 
Gronzaga, Marquis of Mantua, end their dales betweene 
womens thighs ? And of a farre worse example Speum>pus 
the Plantonian Philosopher and one of our Popes ? Foore 
Bebius a Judge whilest he demurreth the sute of a plaintife 
but for eight daies, behold his last expired; And Caius 
lulius a Physitian, whilest he was annointmg the eies of one 
of his patients, to have his owne sight closed for ever by 
death. And if amongst these exampks, I may adde one of 
a brother of mine, caUed Captaine Saint Martin, a man of 
three and twentie yeares of age, who had alreadie given good 
testimonie of his worth and forward valour, playing at tennis, 
received a blow with a ball, that hit him a little above the 
right eare, without apparance of any contusion, bruse, or 
hurt, and never sitting or resting upon it, died within six 
houres after of an Apoplexie, which the blow of the ball 
caused in him. These so frequent and ordinary examples, 
hapning, and being still before our eies, how is it possible 
for man to foigo or foiget the remembrance of deatn ? and 
why should it not continually seeme unto us, that shee is 
stiU ready at hand to take us by the throat ? What matter 
is it, will you say unto me, how and in what manner it is, so 
long as a man doe not trouble and vex himselfe therewith ? 
I am of this opinion, that howsoever a man may shrowd or 
hide himselfe trom her dart, yea were it imder an oxe-hide, 
I am not the man would shrmke backe : it sufficeth me to 
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live at my ease ; and the best recreation I can have, that doe CHAPTER 
I ever take; in other matters, as little vainglorious, and ^^ 

exemplare as you list. That to Phi- 

^ ^ losopme^ 18 to 

— pratulerim deRrus inersque videri, Hor. ii. £^, leame how 

Dum mea dekctent mala me, vel deniqttefaUant, iL 126. to die 

Quam sapere et ringL 

A dotard I had rather seeme, and duU^ 
Sooner my faults may please make me a euU^ 
Than to be wise^ and beat my vexed scull. 

But it is folly to thinke that way to come unto it. They 
come, they goe, they trot, they daunoe : but no speech of 
death. All that is good sport. But if she be once come, 
and on a sudden and openly surprise, either them, their 
wives, their children, or their friends, what torments, what 
out-cries, what rage^ and what despaire doth then overwhelme 
them ? saw you ever any thing so drooping, so changed, and 
so distractea ? A man must Tooke to it, and in better times 
fore-see it. And might that brutish carelessenesse lodge in 
the minde of a man of understanding (which I find altogether 
impossible) she sels us her ware at an over-deere rate : were 
she an enemie by mans wit to be avoided, I would advise 
men to borrow the weapons of cowardlinesse : but since it 
may not be, and that be you either a coward or a runaway, 
an honest or valiant man, she overtakes you, 

Nempe etfvgacem persequUur virum. Id. Ul Od. ii. 

Nee parcU imbelHs juventa 14. 

PopHtUmSf timidoque tergo. 

Shee persecutes the man that flies^ 
Shee spares not weake youth to surprise^ 
But on their hammes and backe tum'd plies. 

And that no temper of cuirace may shield or defend you, 

lUe Hcetferro cautus ee oondat et are, Propert. lii. 

More tamen inelueum protrahet inde caput, EL xviii. 25. 

Though he with yron and brasse his head empale^ 
Yet death his head enclosed thence will hale. 

Let us leame to stand, and combat her with a resolute 
minde. And beins to take the greatest advantage she hath 
upon us from her, let us take a cieane contrary way from the 
common, let us remove her strangenesse £rom her, let us 
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CHAPTER convene, frequent, and acquaint our selves with her, let us 
^^^pi, ^^^ nothing so much in minde as death, let us at all times 

l^Dhie teto***^ seasons, and in the ugliest manner that may be, yea 
learnehow ^^^ ^ faces shapen ana represent the same unto our 
to die imagination. At the stumbling of a horse, at the fall of 
a stone, at the least prick with a pinne, let us presentlv 
ruminate and say with our selves, what if it were death 
it selfe ? and thereupon let us take heart of grace, and call 
our wits together to confront her. Amiddest our bankets, 
feasts, and pleasures, let us ever have this restraint or object 
before us, that is, the remembrance of our condition, and 
let not pleasure so much mislead or transport us, that we 
altogether neglect or forget, how many waies, our joyes, or 
our feastings, De subject unto death, and by how many hold- 
fasts shee threatens us and them. So did the iGgyptians, 
who in the middest of their banquetings, and in the full of 
their greatest cheere, caused the anatomic of a dead man to 
be brought before them, as a memorandum and warning to 
their guests. 

HoR. i. £pi, Omnem crede diem tibi diltunMe supremum, 

>V' 13* Grata superveniet, qua non sperabUur hora. 

Thinke every day shines on thee as thy last^ 
Welcome it will come, whereof hope was past 

It is uncertaine where death looks for us ; let us expect 
her everie where: the premeditation of death, is a fore- 
thinking of libertie. He who hath learned to die, hath 
unlearned to serve. There is no evill in life, for him that 
hath well conceived, how the privation of life is no evill. 
To know how to die, doth free us from all subjection and 
constraint. Paulus iGmilius answered one, whom that miser- 
able king of Macedon his prisoner sent to entreat him, he 
would not lead him in triumph, let him make that request 
unto him selfe. Verily, if Nature afford not some helpe, in 
all things, it is very hard that art and industrie should goe 
feurre b^ore. Of my selfe, I am not much given to melan- 
choly, but rather to dreaining and sluggishnes. There is 
nothing wherewith I have ever more entertained my selfe, 
than with the imaginations of death, yea in the most 
licentious times of my age. 
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lueundtan, own aUuflorida ver ageret. Catul. £Uiff, CHAPTER 

When my age flourishiiig *^* '^' ''^^©i,- 

Did spend it's pleasant spring. That to Pm- 

losophie, is to 
Being amongst faire Ladies, and in earnest play, some learnehow 
have thought me busied, or musing with my selfe, how to to die 
digest some jealousie, or meditating on the unoertaintie of 
some conceived hope, when God he knowes, I was entertain- 
ing my selfe with the remembrance of some one or other, 
that but few daies before was taken with a burning fever, 
and of his sodaine end, comming from such a feast or meet- 
ing where I was my selfe, and with his head full of idle 
conceits, of love, ana merrv glee ; supposing the same, either 
sicknes or end, to be as ne^ me as him. 

lamfuerUy neo po9t, unquam rewcare Hcebit. Lvcr. iii. 947. 

Now time would be^ no more 
You can this time restore. 

I did no more trouble my selfe or frowne at such a conceit, 
than at any other. It is mipoesible,^ we should not appre- 
hend or feele some motions or startings at such imaginations 
at the first, and comming sodainely upon us : but doubtlesse, 
he that shall manage and meditate upon them with an im- 
partial! eye, they will assuredly, in tract of time, become 
familiar to him : Otherwise for my part, I should be in con- 
tinuall feare and agonie ; for no man did ever more distrust 
his life, nor make lesse account of his continuance : Neither 
can health, which hitherto I have so long enjoied, and which 
so seldome hath beene crazed, lengthen my hopes, nor any 
sicknesse shorten them of it. At every minute me thinkes 
I make an escape. And I uncessantly record unto my selfe, 
that whatsoever may be done another day, may be effected 
this day. Truly hazards and dangers doe littk or nothing 
approach us at our end : And if we consider, how many more 
there remaine, besides this accident, which in number more 
than millions seeme to threaten us, and hang over us ; we 
shall find, that be we sound or sicke, lustie or weake, at sea 
or at land, abroad or at home, fighting or at rest, in the 
middest of a battell or in our beds, she is ever alike neere 
unto us. Nemo dUero frctgiHor estj nemo in crastifrvum sui 
certior. ^ No man is weaker then otiier ; none surer of him- 
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CHAPTER ^ selfe (to live) till to morrow.'' Whatsoever I have to doe 

XIX ^ before death, all leasure to end the same, seemeth short unto 

^** *® ?^ me, yea were it but of one houre. Some body, not long 

1[earne%ow ^^^^ tuminff over my writing tables, found by chance a 

to die memoriall of something I wouM have done after my death : 

I told him (as indeed it was true,) that being but a mile 

from my house, and in perfect health and lustie, I had made 

haste to write it, because I could not ag&uie my self I should 

ever come home in safety ; As one that am ever hatching of 

mine owne thoughts, and place them in my selfe : I am ever 

prepared about that which I may be : nor can death (come 

when she please) put me in mind of any new thing. A man 

should ever, as much as in him lieth, be ready booted to 

take his journey, and above all things, looke he have then 

nothing to doe but with himselfe. 

HoR. ii. Od. Q^id brevi fortes jacularmtr €BV0 

xvi. MuUa f 

To Bime whv are we ever bold, 
At many things in so short hold ? 

For then we shall have worke sufficient, without any more 
accrease. Some man complaineth more that death doth 
hinder him from the assiurea course of an hoped for victorie, 
than of death it selfe ; another cries out, he should give 
place to her, before he have married his daughter, or directe%A 
the course of his childrens bringing up ; another bewaileth 
he must forgoe his wives company: another moaneth the 
losse of his children the chiefest commodities of his being. 
I am now by meanes of the mercy of Grod in such a taking, 
that without regret or grieving at any worldly matter, I am 
repared to dislodge, wnensoever he shall please to call me : 
am every where tree : my farewell is soone taken of all my 
friends, except of my selfe. No man did ever prepare him- 
selfe to quit the world more simply and fully, or more 
f^nerally spake of all thoughts of it, tnan I am fuUy assured 
shall doe. The deadest deaths are the best. 

LucR. iii. 942. — Miser, 6 timer (aiurU) omnia adendt 

Vna dies ir^esta mihi tot pramia vita : 

O wretch^ O wretch^ (friends cry) one day. 
All joyes of life hath tane away : 
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And the builder, CHAPTBR 



— manent (salth he) opera ititerrupia, mSnaque, Viro. ^m. j}^ ^ p]||. 

Murortim ingmUee. W. 88. losophie, b to 

The workes unfinisht lie, leame how 

And wallB that threatned hie. to die 

A man should deeigne nothing so long afore-hand, or at 
least with such an intent, as to passionate himselfe to see the 
end of it ; we are all borne to be doing. 

OAm moriar, medium eohtar et kUer epue, Ovm. Am. 

When dying I my selfe shall spend, ^ ^' '• 3^ 

Ere halie my businesse come to end. 

I would have a man to be doing, and to prolong his lives 
offices, as much as lieth in him, and let deam seize upon me, 
whitest I am setting my cabiges, cardesse of her dart, but 
more of my unperfect garden. I saw one die, who being at 
his last gaspe, unoessantly complained against his destmie, 
and that death should so unkindly cut him oiF in the middest 
of an historic which he had in hand, and was now come to 
the fifteenth or sixteenth of our Kings. 

lUud in hie rebue nan adduni, nee Hbi earum^ Lucr. iii. 944. 

lam deeiderium rerum euper ineidet una. 

Friends adde not that in this case^ now no more 
Shalt thou desire, or want things wisht before. 

A man should rid himselfe of these vulgar and hurtful! 
humours. Even as Church-yards were first placed adioyning 
unto churches, and in the most frequented places of the City, 
to enure (as Lycuigus said) the conunon people, women and 
children, not to be skared at the sight ,01 a dead man, and 
to the end that continuall spectacle of bones, sculs, tombes, 
craves and burials, should forewame us of our condition, and 
fotall end. 

Quin etiam emkUarare virie eonvioia emde Syl. IM zi. 

Moe oHm, et miecere epuHe epecUumla dira, 51. 

OeriaT^mferro, etspe et euper ipea cadenium 
Poeuia, reepereie non pareo eanffuine meneie, 

Kay more, the manner was to welcome ffuests. 
And with dire shewes of slaughter to vSx feasts. 
Of them that fought at sharpe, and with bords tainted 
Of them with much bloud. who o'er full cups ftinted. 
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CHAPTER And even as the MgypfiasiB after their feastings and 
^^^pi.. carousings, caused a great ima^e of death to be brought in 

Sso*li'e to *"^^ shewed to the guests and Dy-standers, by one that cried 
leme how tdoud, ^ Drinke and be meiy, for such shalt thou be when 
to die thou art dead : ^ So have I learned this custome or lesson, to 
have alwaies death, not only in my imagination, but con- 
tinually in my mouth. Ana there is nothing I desire more 
to be informed of, than of the death of men : that is to say, 
what words, what countenance, and what face they shew at 
their death ; and in reading of histories, which I so atten- 
tively observe. It appeareth by the shu£9ing and hudling 
up of my examples, I affect no subject so particularly as this. 
Were I a composer of books, I would keepe a rq;ister, com- 
mented of the divers deaths, which in teaching men to die^ 
should after teach them to live. Dicearcus made one of that 
tide, but of another and lesse profitable end. Some man 
will say to mee, the effect exceeds the thought so farre, that 
there is no fence so siure, or cunning so certaine, but a man 
shall either lose or forget, if he come once to that point ; 
let them say what they list : to premeditate on it, giveth no 
doubt a great advants^ : and it is nothing, at the least to 
goe so mrre without dismay or alteration, or without an 
ague? There belongs more to it: Nature her selfe lends 
her hand, and gives us courage. If it be a short and violent 
death, wee have no leisure to feare it ; if otherwise, I per- 
ceive that according as I enga^ my selfe in sicknesse, I doe 
naturally fall into some disdame and contempt of life. I 
finde that I have more adoe to digest this resolution, that 
I shall die when I am in health, than I have when I am 
troubled with a fever : forsomuch as I have no more such fast 
hold on the commodities of life, whereof I begin to lose the 
use and pleasure, and view death in the face with a lesse 
undantea looke, which makes me hope, that the further I 
goe from that, and the nearer I approch to this, so much 
more easily doe I enter in composition for their exchange. 
Even as I have tried in many otner occurrences, which Caesar 
affirmed, that often somethings seeme greater, being farre 
from us, than if they bee neere at hand : I have found that 
being in perfect health, I have much more beene frighted 
with sicknesse, than when I have felt it. The joUitie wherein 
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I live, the pleasure and the strength make the other seeme CHAPTER 
so disproportionable from that, that by imagination I ampli- ^^^pi,. 
fie these commodities by one moitie, and apprehended them i **i,|^ f"}' 
much more heavie and ^urthensom^ than f Lie them when ^'^^i,^'*' 
I have them upon my shoulders. The same I hope will to die 
happen to me of death. Consider we by the ordinary 
mutations, and daily declinations which we suffer, how 
Nature deprives us of the nic^ht of our losse and empairing : 
what hath an aged man left him of his youths vigor, and of 
hisforepast life? 

Heu tembuB vUa portio quanta manet! Cor. G€tl. i. 

Alas to men in yeares how small '^* 

A part of life is left in all ? 

Caesar to a tired and crazed Souldier of his guard, who in 
the open street came to him, to beg leave, he might cause 
himselfe to be put to death ; viewing his decrepit l^haviour, 
answerd plesantly : ^Doest thou thmke to be alive then?^ 
Were man all at once to fall into it, I doe not thinke we 
should be able to beare such a change, but being faire and 
gently led on by her hand, in a slow, and as it were unper- 
ceived descent, oy little and little, and step by step, she 
roules us into that miserable state, and day by day seekes to 
acQuaint us with it. So that when youth lailes in us, we 
feele, nay we perceive no shaking or transchange at all in 
our selves : which in essence and veritie is a harder death, 
than that of a languishing and irkesome life, or that of age. 
Forsomuch as the leape from an ill being, unto a not being, 
is not so dangerous or steeple ; as it is from a delightfiul 
and flourishing being, unto a painfull and sorrowfuU con- 
dition. A weake bending, ana faint stopping bodie hath 
lesse strength to beare and undergoe a heavie burden : So 
hath our soule. She must bee rouzed and raised against the 
violence and force of this adversarie. For as it is impossible, 
she should take any rest whilest she feareth : whereof if she 
be assured (which is a thing exceeding humane condition) 
she may boast that it is impossible, imquietnesse, torment, 
and feare, much lesse the least displeasure should lodge in 
her. 

N&n vultUM ifutaniif tyrantd Hor. iii. Od. 

Mcnie quatU wMa, neque AuHer, iii. 
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CHAPTER ^0^ inquieH iurbidtu AdrUd, 

XTY NeoftdimmeaUit magna Jovi$ fiumiic 

That to Phi- No urgiii^ grants threatmng hce, 

loeophie^ ig to Where minde is sound can it displace, 

toune how No troublous wind the rough seas Master^ 

to die Nor loves great hand the thunder-caster. 

She is made Miatris of her paasiona and ooncupisoenoe, 
Lady of indulgence, of shame of povertie, and of all forbmes 
imuries. Let him that can, attaine to thia advantage: 
Bferein consists the true and soveraifipe liberty, that affords 
us meanes wherewith to ieast and nuKie a soome of force and 
injustice, and to deride imprisonment, gives, or fetters. 



HoR. i. £^\ — *» fnameU, et 

xvi 76. CknnpedUnu, saw te sub euHode tenebtk 

fyte Deus stmtU atque vokun, me 9ohet: cjdnar, 
Moe ieniii moriary mart uUima Rnea renan eti. 

In ffyves and fetters I will hamper thee. 
Under a Javier that shall cruell be : 
Yet, when I will, God me deliver shall. 
He thinkes, I shall die : deaUiis end of aU. 

Our religion hath had no surer humane foundation* than the 
contempt of life. Discourse of reason doth not only call and 
summon us unto it. For why should we feare to lose a thing, 
which being lost, cannot be moaned ? but also, since we are 
threatned by so many kinds of death, there is no more incon- 
venience to feare them all, than to endure one : what matter 
is it when it commeth, since it is unavoidable? Socrates 
answered one that told him. The thirty Tyrants have con- 
demned thee to death ; ^ And Nature them, said he. What 
fondnesse is it to carke and care so much, at that instant and 
passage from all exemption of paine and care ? Asourbirth 
broumt us the birth of all things, so shall our death the end 
of aU things. Therefore is it as great follie to weepe, we 
shall not live a hundred yeeres hence, as to waile we lived not 
a hundred yeeres agoe. ^ Death is the beginning of another 
* life.^ So wept we, and so much did it cost us to enter into 
this life ; and so did we spoile us of our ancient vaile in entr- 
ing into it. Nothing can be grievous that is but once. Is 
it reason so long to feare a thmff of so short time ? Long 
life or short life is made all one by death. For long or short 
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is not in thinss that are no more. Aristotle saith, there are CHAPTBR 
oertaine litle oeasts alongst the river Hyspanis, that live but ^^bl* 
one day ; she which dies at 8 a docke m the morning, dies ^^i^ ^^ 
in her youth, and she that dies at 5 in the afternoon, dies levne how 
in her decrepitude, who of us doth not laugh, when we shall to die 
see this short moment of continuance to be had in considera- 
tion of good or ill fortune ? The most and the least in ours, 
if we compare it with etemitie, or equall it to the lasting of 
mountaines, rivers, stars, and trees, or any other living crea^ 
ture, is no lesse ridiculous. But nature compels us to it. 

* Depart (saith she,) out of this world, even as you came into 
^ it. The same way you came fi:om death to life, retume 
^ without passion or amazement, from life to death : your 

* death is but a peeoe of the worlds order, and but a paroell 

' of the worlds me.' 

— 4itf «r « moriali9 muiua nkmmt, Lucr« iL 74* 

Ei ^[uaH ewrtarw tttai kunpada tradunt. 77. 

Mortall msn lire hj mutoall entsreouite : 
And yeeld their life-torch^ as men in a course. 

Shal I not change this goodly contexture of things for you ? 
It is the condition of your creation : death is a part of your 
selves : you flie from your selves. The beinff you enjoy, is 
equally shared betweene life and death. Tne first day of 
your birth doth as wel addresse you to die^ as to live. 

Frkna puB tUam dedU, hora, earpHL Sin. fftr. Sur. 

The first honra^ that to men ^^' *"*• 

Gave life^ strait^ eropt it then. 

Noicmtei marimur, JhUiqve ab arigine pmid : Manil. Ait. 

As we are borne we die ; the end 
Doth of th' originall depend. 

All the time you live, you steale it from death : it is at her 
charge. The continuall worke of your life, is to contrive 
death ; you are in death, during the time you continue in 
life : for, you are after death, when you are no longer living. 
Or if you had rather have it so, you are dead after life : but 
during life, you are still dying : and death doth more rudely 
touch the dying, than the dead, and more lively and essen- 
tially. If you nave profited by life, you have also beene fed 
thereby, depart then satisfied. 
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CHAPTER LucR. iii Our nan ut plenut vUa eonniva reoedn f 

loMphi6>to Depart you not to rert? 

learne how If you have not knowne how to make uae of it : if it were 
to die unprofitable to you, what need you care to have lost it ? to 
what end would you enjoy it longer ? 



985* —€ur ampRiu addere quarit 

Burnun quod pereat nuUe, et ingraium ooeidat amnef 

Why seeke you more to gaine> what must againe 
All perish iU, and passe with griefe or paine ? 

life in it selfe is neither good nor evill : it is the place of 
good or evill, according as you prepare it for themu And if 
you have lived one day, you have scene all : one day is equal 
to all other daies : There is no other light, there is no other 
night. This Sunne, this Moone, these Starres, and this dis- 
position, is the very same, which your forefatiiers enjoyed, 
and whidi shall also entertaine your posteritie. 

Nan aUum videre patret, dRumve nq^Uet 
A.9puAentm 

No other saw our Sires of old^ 
No other shall their sonnes behold. 

And if the worst happen, the distribution and varietie of 
all the acts of my oomecUe, is performed in one yeare. If you 
have observed tne course of my foure seasons ; they containe 
the infande, the youth, the virilitie, and the old age of the 
world. He hath plaied his part : he knowes no other wili- 
nesse belonging to it, but to begin againe, it will ever be the 
same, and no other. 

123. — Ver9amur ibidem, atque intumui utque. 

We still in one place tume about, 
Still there we are, now in, now out 

ViRO. Georr* Atque in se sua per vutigia voMtur annus, 

"' ^3* The yeare into it selfe is cast 

By those same steps, that it hath past 

I am not purposed to devise you other new sports. 

LoCR. ill 978. Nam Ubi prmUrea quod fnae&tnsr, inwmamque 

Quod plaoeat, nMl est, eadem twnt omnia temper. 
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Else nothioff^ that I can devise or frame, CHAPTER 

Can please uiee, for all things are still the same. XIX 

That to Phi- 




»mplaine to be comprehended 
So may you live long enough, you shall never diminish any 
thing nom the time you have to die : it is bootlesse ; so long 
shall you continue in that state, which you feare, as if you 
had cfied being in your swathmg-dothes, and when you were 
sucking. 

— Seei, quoi «i», ffhendo vineere ieela, Luca. ii. 1126. 

Jfort aiema tammy tdkUondfou iUa matiMt, 

Though yesres von liye, as many as jou will. 
Death is etemall, death remaineth still. 

And I wiU so please you, that you shall have no discontent. 

In wra nemis nuihan/ore morte oHum te. Id. iii. 9. 

Qui poiiU tfimu Hbi te htgere perempittm, 
Stanique jaeentem. 

Thou know'st not there shall be not other thou. 
When thou art dead indeed, that can tell how 
Aliye to waile thee dying. 
Standing to waile thee lying. 

Nor shall you wish for life, which you so much desire. 

Neo Hbi enim quUquam turn se vUamque requibrU, 9^3- 

Neo duiderium fwHri noi qffieU uUutn, 9^* 

For then none for himselfe himselfe or life requires : 
Nor are we of our selves affected with desires. 

Death is lesse to be feared than nothing, if there were any- 
thing lease than nothing. 

— muUo mortem minue ad nae eue putandum, 97a 

8i nUnue eeeepoteet quam quod rdhU eeee videmue. 

Death is much lesse to us, we ought esteeme. 
If lesse may be, than what doth nothing seeme. 

Nor alive, nor dead, it doth conceme you nothing. Alive, 
because you are : Dead, because you are no more. Moreover, 
no man dies before his houre. The time you leave behinde 
was no more yours, than that which was Wore your birth, 
and oonoemeth you no more. 
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1016. Tmnporii atertd fuerU. 

For marke^ how all antiquitie fore-gone 
Of all time ere we were, to ug was none. 

Wheresoever your life endeth, there is it alL The profit of 
life consists not in the space, but rather in the use. Some man 
hath lived long, that hath had a short life. Follow it whilest 
you have time. It consists not in number of yeeres, but in 
your will, that you have lived long enough. Did you thinke 
you should never come to the place, where you were still going ? 
There is no way but hath im end. And if company may 
solace you, doth not the whole world walke the same path ? 

-"-Omnia to eite |Mi!/lm0to Myiwiiftir. 

Life past, all things at last 

Shall follow thee as thou haat past 

Doe not all things move as you doe, or keepe your course? 
Is there anv thing grows not old together with your scdfe ? 
A thousana men, a thousand beasts, and a thousand other 
creatures die in the very instant that you die. 

Nam fiM nuUa diem, neque noctem avrara ieptvta eti, 
Q^OB non audierU miHot txtgitibtu tBgrU 
PUnratuM mortis comUei etfimeris atri. 

No niffht ensued day lifpht : no morning followed night, 
Which heard not moaning mixt with Bick-mens groaning. 
With deaths and funerals joyned was that moaning. 

To what end recoile you from it, if vou cannot goe backe ? 
You have scene many who have founa good in death, ending 
thereby many many miseries. But have you scene any that 
hath reoeivea hurt thereby P Therefore is it meere simplid- 
tie to condemne a thing you never proved, neither by your 
selfe nor any other. Why doest thou oomplaine of me and 
of destinie? Doe we offer thee any wrone ? is it for thee to 
direct us, or for us to ffoveme thee ? iUthough thy age be 
not come to her period, thy life is. A little man is a whole 
man as well as a great man. Neither men nor their livesare 
measured by the £11. Chiron refused immortalitie, being 
informed of the conditions thereof, even by the God of time 
and of continuance, Satume his father. Imagine truly how 
much an ever-during life would be lesse tolerable and more 
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painfull to a man, than is the life which I have given him : CHAPTSR 
Had you not death, you would then uncessantly curse, and ^^ 

7 out against me, that I had deprived you of it. I have 'P^t^ ^^h 
purpose and wittingly blended some bittemesse amonsst ^i^^e^ow 
it, that so seeing the commoditie of it^s use, I might hinder to die 
you from over-greedily embracing, or indiscreetly calling for 
it. To continue in this moderation, that is, neither to flie 
from life, nor to run to death (which I require of you) I have 
tempered both the one and other betweene sweetnes and 
sowienes. I first taught Thales the chiefest of your Saees 
and Wisemen, that to live and die, were indifferent, which 
made him answer one very wisely, who asked him, wherfore 
he died not; ^ Because,^ said he, ^it is indifferent. The 

* water, the earth, the aire, the fire, and other members of 
' this my universe, are no more the instruments of thy life, 
' than of thy death. Why fearest thou thy last day ? He 

* is no more guiltie, and conferreth no more to thy death, 

* than any of the others. It is not the last step that causeth 
^ wearinesse : it only declares it. All daies march towards 
^ death, only the last comes to it.^ Behold heere the good 
preoepti of our universall mother Nature. I have often- 
times bethought my selfe whence it proceedeth, that in times 
of warre, the visa^ of death (whether wee see it in us or in 
others) seemeth without all comparison much lesse dreadful 
and terrible unto us, than in our houses, or in our beds, 
otherwise it should be an armie of Physitians and whiners, 
and she ever being one, there must needs bee much more 
assurance amongst oountrie-people and of base condition, 
than in others. I verily beleeve, these fearefull lookes, and 
astonishing countenances wherewith we encompasse it, are 
those that more amaze and terrific us than death : a new 
forme of life; the out-cries of mothers; the wailing of 
women and children ; the visitation of dismaid and swoun- 
ing friends : the assistance of a number of pale-looking, dis- 
tracted, and whining servants; a darke chamber: tapers 
burning round about ; our couch beset round with Physitians 
and Preachers; and to conclude, nothing but horror and 
astonishment on every side of us : are wee not alreadie dead 
and buried ? The very children are afraid of their friends, 
when they see them masked ; and so are we : The maske 
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CHAPTER must as well be taken from things, as from men, which being 
XIX remoTed, we shall finde nothing hid under it, but the very 
TTwt to Phi- gjmjg death, that a seely varlet, or a simple maid- 
j^^i,"^ servant, did lately suffer without amazement or feare. 
to di« Happie is that death, which takes all leasure 

from the preparations of such an equipage. 

THE TWENTIETH CHAPTER 

Of the force of Imagination. 

ORTIS miaginatio generai cagum: 'A 
' strong imagination begetteth chance,' 
say learned clearks. I am one of those 
tliat feele a very great conflict and power 
of imagination. AH men are shockt there- 
with, and some overthrowne by it. The 
impression of it pierceth me, and for 
want of strength to resist her, my ende- 
vour is to avoid it. I could live with the only assistance 
of holy and merry-hearted men. The sight of others 
anguishes doth sensibly drive me into anguish; and niy 
sense hath often usurped the sense of a third man. Lf 
one cough continually, he provokes my lungs and throat. I 
am more unwilling to visit the sicke dutie doth engage me 
unto, than those to whom I am little beholding, and regard 
least. I apprehend the evill which I studie, and place it in 
me. I deeme it not strange that she brings both agues and 
death to such as give her scope to worke her wil, and 
wplaude her. Simon Thomas was a great Physittan in his 
daies. I remember upon a time comming by cnance to visit 
a rich old man that dwelt in Tholouse, and who was troubled 
with the cough of the lungs, who discoursing with the siud 
Simon Thomas of the meaues of his recovene, he told him, 
that one of the best was, to give me occasion to be delighted 
in his companie, and that fixing his eyes upon the hvelines 
and freshnes of my face, and setting his thoughts upon the 
jolitie and vigor, wherewith my youthfull age did then 
flourish, and filling all his senses with my floriuiing estate, 
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his habitude might thereby be amended, and his health re- CHAPTER 
covered. But he forgot to say, that mine might also be em- XX 
paired and infected. Grallus Vibius did so well enure his ^ ^® ^^^^ 
minde to comprehend the essence and motions of folly, that ^ ^^°^' 
he so transported his judgement from out his seat, as he 
could never afterward bring it to his right place againe: and 
might rightly boast, to have become a foole througn wisdome. 
Some there are, that through feare anticipate the hang-mans 
hand ; as he did, whose friends having obtained his pardon, 
and putting away the doth wherewith he was hooa-winkt, 
that ne mi^t heare it read, was found starke dead upon the 
scaffold, wounded only by the stroke of imagination. Wee 
sweat, we shake, we grow pale, and we blush at the motions 
of our imaginations ; and wallowing in our beds we feele our 
bodies agitated and turmoiled at their apprehensions, yea in 
such manner, as sometimes we are reaay to yeeld up the 
spirit. And burning youth f although asleepe) is often there- 
with so possessed and enfolded, that dreaming it doth satis- 
fie and enjoy her amorous desires. 

Vt quasi tramactis S€Bpe amnUm' rebu' prqfundatU Lucil iv. 

Huminii ingentesfluctus, vutemque cruentent, 1027. 

And if all things were done, they powre foorth streames. 
And bloodie their night-gannent m their dreames. 

And although it be not strange to see some men have 
homes growing upon their head in one night, that had none 
when they went to bed : notwithstanding the fortune or suc- 
oesse of Cyppus King of Italic is memorwle, who because the 
day before ne had with earnest affection, assisted and beene 
attentive at a bul-baiting, and having all night long dreamed 
of homes in his head, by the very force of imagination brought 
them forth the next morning in his foreh^ul. An earnest 
passion gave the son of Croesus his voice, which nature had 
denied him. And Antiochus got an ague, by the excellent 
beautie of Stratonice so deepely imprinted in his minde. 
Plinie reporteth to have scene Lucius Cossitius upon his 
marriage day to have beene transformed from a woman to a 
man. ^ontanus and others recount the like Metamorphosies 
to have hapned in Italic these ages past : And through a 
vehement desire of him and his mother. 
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CHAPTER OvxD. Metam. Vota jmer 90hU, quaflanina fjoverat IphU, 

Of the force "' ^^ ^£?^ * ^^' *^® vowes then paid, 

of Imairiiia- which he Tow'd when he was a maid. 

^^ My selfe traveling on a time by Yitry in France, hapned to 

see a man, whom the Bishop of Soissons had in oonfiimation, 
named Grermane, and all the inhabitants thereabout have 
both knowne and seene to be a woman-childe, untill she was 
two and twentie yeares of age, called by the name of Marie. 
He was, when I saw him, of good yeares, and had a long 
beard, and was yet unmarried. He saith, iiiat upon a time 
leaping, and straining himselfe to overleape another, he wot 
not how, but where before he was a woman, he suddenly felt 
the instrument of a man to come out of him ; .and to this 
day the maidens of that towne and countrie have a song in 
use, by which they wame one another, when they are leap- 
ing, not to straine themselves overmuch, or open their legs too 
wide, for feare they should bee turned to boies, as Marie 
Grermane was. It is no great wonder, that such accidents 
doe often happen, for if imagination have ppwer in such 
thinffs, it is so continually annexed, and so forcibly fastened 
to tnis subject, that lest she should so often fall into the 
relaps of tne same thought, and sharpnesse of desire, it is 
better one time for all, to incorporate this virile part unto 
wenches. Some will not sticke to ascribe the scarres of 
King Dacobert, or the cicatrices of Saint Francis unto the 
power of Imagination. Othersome will say, that by the 
force of it, bodies are sometimes removed from their places. 
And Celsus reports of a Priest, whose soule was ravished into 
such an extasie, that for a long time the body remained void 
of all respiration and sense. Saint Augustine speaketh of 
another, who if hee but heard any lamentable and wailefull 
cries, would suddenly fall into a swowne, and bee so forcibly 
carried from himselte, that did any chide and braule never so 
loud, pinch and thumpe him never so much, he could not be 
made to stirre, untill hee came to himselfe againe. Then 
would he say, he had heard sundry strange voyoes, comming 
as it were from a farre, and perceiving his pinches and bruses, 
wondered at them. And tnat it was not an obstinate con- 
ceit, or wilfull humour in him, or against his feeling sense, it 
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plainly appeared by this, because during his extasie, he CHAPTER 
seemed to nave neither pulse nor breath. It ts very likely ^^^^ 
that the prindpall credit of visions, of enchantments, ^^^ ^^^J^^ 
such extraordinary effects, prooeedeth from the power of • Smq 
imaginations, worxing especially in the mindes of the vulgar 
sort, as the weakest and seeliest, whose conceit and beleefe is 
so seized upon, that they imagine to see what they see not. 
I am yet m doubt, these pleasant bonds, wherewith our 
world IS so fettered, and France so pestered, that nothing 
else is spoken of, are haply but the impressions of appre- 
hension, and effects of feare. For I know by experience, 
that some one, for whom I may as well answer as for my self e, 
and in whom no manner of suspition either of weaknesse or 
enchantment might fall, hearing a companion of hia make 
report of an extraordinary fiEont sownii^, wherein he was 
fallen, at such a time, as he least looked lor it, and wrought 
him no small shame, whereupon the horrour of his report 
did so stronffly strike his imagination, as he ranne the same 
fortune, and fell into a like drooping: And was thence 
forward subject to fall into like fits : So did the passionate 
remembrance of his inconvenience possesse and tyrannize 
him ; but his fond doting was in time remedied by another 
kinde of raving. For him»elfe avowing and publiahlng afore- 
hand the infirmitie he was subject unto, the contention of 
his soule was solaced upon this, that bearing his evill as ex- 
pected, his dutie thereby diminished, and he grieved lesse 
thereat. And when at his choice, he hath had law and 
power (his thought being deered and unmasked, his body 
finding it selfe in his right due and place) to make the same 
to be felt, seized upon, and apprehended by others know- 
ledge : he hath fully and perfectly recovered himselfe. If a 
man have once beene capaJble, he cannot afterward be incap- 
able, except by a just and absolute weaknesse. Such a mis- 
chiefe is not to be feared, but in the enterprises, where our 
minde is beyond all measure bent with desire and respect ; 
and chiefly where opportunitie comes unexpected, and re- 
quires a sudden dispatch. There is no meanes for a man to 
recover himselfe from this trouble ; I know some, who have 
found to come unto it with their bodies as it were halfe 
glutted else-where, thereby to stupifie or allay the heat of 
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CHAPTER that furie, and who through age, finde themselves lesse un- 
^ f.^^^ ^hle, by how much more they be lesse able : And another, 

of Imairinii^ ^^^ hsMi also found good, in that a friend of his assured him 
tion to bee provided with a counter-battery of forcible enchant- 
ments, to preserve him in any such conflict : It is not amisse 
I relate how it was. An Earle of very good place, with 
whom I was familiarly acquainted, being married to a very 
faire Lady, who had Ions beene solicited for love, by one 
assistii^ at the weddine, md ereatly trouble his friends ; but 
most of all an old Laoy his kins-woman, who was chi^e at 
the marriage, and in whose house it was solemnized, as she 
that much feared sudi sorceries and witchcrafts : which shee 
gave mee to understand, I comforted her as well as I could, 
and desired her to relie upon me : I had by chance a peece 
of golden jplate in my trunke, wherein were ingraven certaine 
celestiall hgures, good against the Sunne-beames, and for the 
head-ach, being fitly laid upon the suture of the head : and 
that it might the better be kept there, it was sewed to a 
riband, to be fastened under the chin. A fond doting con- 
ceit, and cosin-ffermane to that wee now speake of. James 
Peletier had miilest he lived in my house, bestowed that 
singular gift upon mee ; I advised my selfe to put it to some 
use, and told the Earle, he might haply be in danger, and 
come to some misfortune as others had done, the rather 
because some were present, that would not sticke to procure 
him some ill lucke, and which was worse, some spitefuU 
shame ; but neverthelesse I willed him boldly to goe to bed : 
For I would shew him the part of a true friend, and in his 
need, spare not for his good to employ a miracle, which was 
in my power ; alwaies provided, that on his honour he would 
promise me fiuthfiilly to keepe it very secret; which was 
only, that when about mid-night he should have his candle 
brought him, if he had had no good successe in his businesse, 
he should make such and such a signe to me. It fel out, his 
mind was so quailed, and his eares so dulled, that by reason 
of the bond wherewith the trouble of his imagination had 
tied him, hee could not run on poste: and at the houre 
appointed, made the signe agreed upon betweene us, I came 
and whispered him in the eare, that under pretence to put 
us all out of his chamber, he should rise out of his bed, and 
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in jesting manner take my nieht^gowne which I had on, and CHAPTER 

put it upon himselfe (which ne might well doe, because wee ^ 

were much of one statute) and keepe it on till he had per- ^f i !L|^|^ 

formed my appointment, which was, that when we shoula be u^^ 

gone out of the Chamber, he should withdraw himselfe to 

make water, and using certaine jestures, I had shewed him, 

speake such words thrice over. And eveiy time hee spake 

tnem he should eirt the ribband, which I put into his hands, 

and very caiefulhr place the plate thereto feustned, just upon 

his kidneyes, ana the whole figure, in such a posture. All 

which when he had according^ done, and the last time so 

fastened the ribband, that it miffht neither be untide nor 

stirred from his place, he should tiien boldly and confidentiy 

retume to his diaive, and not forget to spread my night- 

Swne upon his hedy but so as it might cover them both, 
lese fopperies are the chiefe of the effect Our thought 
being unaole so to free it selfe, but some strange meanes will 
proceed from some abstruse learning: Their inanitie gives 
them weight and credit. To conclude, it is most certaine, 
my Characters proved more venerian than solare, more in 
action, than in prohibition. It was a ready and curious 
humour drew me to this effect, farre from my nature. I am 
an enemie to craflde and fained actions, and hate all suttietie 
in my hands, not only recreative, but also profitable. If the 
action be not vicious, the course unto it is faultie. Amasis 
King of ^gypt, tooke to wife Laodice, a very beauteous 
yong virgin of Greece, and he that before had in every other 
place found and shewed himselfe a lustie gallant, found him- 
selfe so short, when he came to grapple with her, that he 
threatned to kill her, supposing it had beene some chmme 
or soroerie. As in all tnmgs that consist in the fantasie, 
she addrest him te devotion. And havii^ made his vowes 
and promises to Venus, he found himselfe (Gvinely freed, even 
from the first ni^ht of his oblations and sacrifices. Now they 
wronff us, te receive and admit us with their wanton, squeamish, 
quareilous countenances, which setting us a fire, extinguish us. 
Pythafforas his neece was wont to say, 'That a woman 
^ which hes with a man ought, together with her petie-coate, 
* leave off all bashfulnesse, and with her petie-coate, take the 
' same againe.^ The minde of the assailant molested with 
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CHAPTER giindiy difPerent alarums, is easily dismaicL And he whcxn 
^ imagination hath once made to suffer this shame (and she 

^ j^®?"** hath caused the same to he felt but in the first acquaint^ 
Son anoes ; because they are then burning and violent, and in the 
first acquaintance and comming together, or triall a man 
gives of nimselfe, he is much more anaid and quaint to misse 
the marke he shoots at) having begun ill he fals into an ague 
or spite of this accident, ^ich afterward continueth in 
succeeding occasions. Married men, because time is at their 
command, and they may go to it wh^i they list, oudbt never 
to presse or importune their enterprise, unlesse they be 
leaoie. And it is better undecently to fedle in hanseling the 
nuptiall bed, full of agitation and fits, by waiting for some 
or other fitter occasion, and more private opportunitie, lest 
sudden and alarmed, than to fall into a perpetuall miserie, 
by apprehending an astonishment and desperation of the first 
lefusalL Before possession taken, a patient ought by sallies, 
and divers times, lightly assay and offer himselfe without 
vexing or opiniating himselfe, definitively to convince him- 
selfe. Such as know their m^nbers docile and tractable by 
nature, let them only endevour to countercosin their fantasie. 
Men have reason to checke the indocile libertie of this 
member, for so importunately insinuating himselfe when we 
have no need of him, and so importunately, or as I may say 
impertinently failing, at what tune we have most need of 
him; and so imperiously contestinir by his authority with 
our will, refusiiTwith^such S^LJ and obrtinaie our 
solicitations both mentall and manualL Neverthelesse if a 
man inasmuch bb he doth gormandize and devour his rebel- 
lion, and drawes a triall by his condemnation, would pay me 
for to plead his cause, I would peradventure make other of 
our members to be suspected to have (in envy of his import- 
ance, and sweetnesse of his use) devised this imposture, and 
framed this set quarrell against him, and by some malicious 
complot armed the world against him, enviously charging 
him alone with a fault common to them alL For I relerre 
it to your thought, whether there be any one particular part 
of our body, that doth not sometimes refuse her particular 
operation to our will and wish, and that doth not often 
exercise and practise against our will. All of them have 
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their proper passions, which without any leave of ours doe CHAPTER 
either awaken or luU them asleepe. How often doe the ^^ 
forced motions and changes of our faces witnesse the secretest ^ ?** (^"^^ 
and most lurking thoughts we have, and bewray them to ^ iSon"**" 
by-standers? The same cause that doth animate this 
member, doth also, unwitting to us, embolden our heart, 
our lungs, and our pulses. The sight of a pleasing object, 
reflecting imperceptibly on us, the flame of a contagious or 
aguish emotion. Is there nought besides these muscles and 
veines, that rise and fall without the consent, not only of 
our will, but also of our thought P We cannot command 
our haire to stand an end, nor our skinne to startle for desire 
or feare. Our hands are often carried where we direct them 
not. Our tongue and voice are sometimes to seeke of their 
faculties, the one loseth her speech, the other her nimble- 
nesse. Even when we have nothing to feed upon, we would 
willingly forbid it : the appetites to eat, or list to drinke, 
doe not leave to move the parts subject to them, even as 
this other appetite, and so, tnoueh it he out of season, for- 
saketh us, wnen he thinks eood. Those instruments that 
serve to discharge the belly, have their proper compressions 
and dilatations, besides our intent, and against our meaning, 
as these are destined to discharge the kidneis. And that 
which, the better to authorize our wills power. Saint 
Augustin allea^th, to have scene one, who could at all 
times command his posterior, to let as many scapes as he 
would, and which Vives endeareth by the example of an 
other in his daies, who could let tunable and organized ones, 
following the tune of any voice propounded unto his eares, 
inferreth the pure obedience of that member : than which, 
none is commonly more indiscreet and tumultuous. Seeing 
my selfe know one so skittish and mutinous, that these fortie 
yeares keepes his master in such awe, that will he, or nill he, 
he will with a continuall breath, constant and unintermitted 
custome breake winde at his pleasure, and so brings him to 
his grave. And would tp God I knew it but by Histories, 
how that many times our belly, beinff restrained thereof, 
brin^ us even to the gates of a pimng and languishing 
death : And that the Emperour, who gave us free leave to 
vent at all times, and every where, had also given us the 
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CHAPTER power to doe it. But our will, by whose privil^;e we 
^X advance this reproch, how much more likely, and consonant 

Ot the force ^ trueth may we tax it of rebellion, and accuse it of sedition, 
^^'^^' by reason of its unrulinesse and disobedience ? Will shee at 
all times doe that, which we would have her willingly to 
doe? Is shee not often willing to effect that, which we 
forbid her to desire ? and that to our manifest prejudice and 
dammage ? Doth she suffer her selfe to be directed by the 
conclusions of our reason ? To conclude, I would urge in 
defence of my client, that it would please the Judges to 
consider, that concerning this matter, his cause being inseper- 
ably conioyned to a consort, and indistinctly : yet will not 
a man addresse himselfe but to him, both by the arguments 
and charges, which can no way appertaine to his said consort 
For, his effect is indeed sometime importunately to invite, 
but to refuse never : and also to invite silently and quietly. 
Therefore is the sawdnesse and illegalitie of the accusers 
scene. Howsoever it be, protesting that Advocates and 
Judges may wrangle, contend, and give sentence, what, and 
how they please, Nature will in the meane time follow her 
course : who, had she endued this member with any particular 
privilege, yet had she done but ri^ht, and shewed but reason. 
Author of the only immortall wonce, of mortall men. Divine 
worke according to Socrates ; and love, desire of immortalitie, 
and immortall Daemon himselfe. Some man peradventure, 
by the effects of imagination leaveth the pox or Kings evill 
heere, which his companion carrieth into Spaine againe : loe 
heere why in such cases men are accustomed to require a 
prepared minde, wherefore doe Physitians labour and practise 
oefore hand the conceit and credence of their patients, with 
so many false promises of their recoverie and health, unlesse 
it be that the effect of imagination may supple and prepare 
the imposture of their decoction ? They knew that one of 
their trades-master hath left written, how some men have 
been found, in whom the only sight of a potion hath wrought 
his due operation : All which humor or caprice is now come 
into my minde, upon the report which an Apothecarie, 
whilome a servant in my fathers house, was wont to tell me, 
a man by knowledge simple, and by birth a Switzer; a 
nation Httle vaine-glorious, and not much given to lying, 
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which was, that for a long time he had knowne a Merchant CHAPTER 
in Tholouse, sickish, and much troubled with the stone, and ^^ 
who often had need of glisters, who according to the fits and ^ Siairina^ 
occurrences of his evill, caused them diversly to be prescribed ti^^ 
by Physitians. Which being brought him, no accustomed 
forme to them belonging was omitted, and would often taste 
whether thev were too not, and view them well, and lying 
along upon his bed, on his bellie, and all complements per- 
formed, only injection excepted, which ceremony ended, the 
Apothecarie gone, and the patient Ijdng in his oed, even as 
if he had received a glister indeed, he found and felt the 
very same effect, which they doe that have effectually taken 
them. And if the Physitian saw it had not wrought suffi- 
ciently, he would accordingly give him two or tl^ee more 
in the same manner. My witnesse protesteth, that the sicke 
mans wife, to save charges (for he paid for them as if he had 
received them) having sometimes assaid to make them onely 
with luke warme water, the effect discovered the craft, and 
being found not to worke at all, they were forced to retume 
to the former, and use the Apothecarie. A woman suppos- 
ing to have swallowed a pinne with her bread, cried and 
vexed her-selfe, even as if she had felt an intolerable paine 
in her throat, where she imagined the same to sticke ; but 
because there appeared neither swelling or alteration, a 
skilfull man deemmg it to be but a fantasie conceived, or 
opinion, apprehended by eating of some gretty peece of 
bread, which haply might pricke her in the swallow, made 
her to vomit, and unknowne to her, cast a pinne in that 
which she had vomited. Which the woman perceiving, and 
imagining she had cast the same, was presently eased of her 
paine. I have knowne a Gentleman, who having feasted a 
company of very honest Gentlemen and Gentlewomen, in 
his owne house, by way of sport, and in jest, boasted two or 
three dales after (for there was no such thing) that he had 
made them eat of a baked Cat ; whereat the Grentlewoman 
of the oompanie apprehended such horror, that falling into 
a violent a^e and distemper of her stomacke, she could by 
no meanes be recovered. Even brute beasts, as well as we, 
are scene to be subject to the power of imagination ; witnesse 
some Dogs, who for sorrow oi their Masters death are scene 
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CHAPTER to die, and whom we ordinarily see to startle and barke in 

X^ their sleep, and horses to neigh and struggle. But all this 

Of the force ^^^^y yy^ referred to the narrow future of the Spirit and the 

^ Son*"*" ^^^Jf entercommunicating their fortunes one unto another. 

It is another thing, that imagination doth sometimes worke, 

not only against her owne body, but also against that of 

others. And even as one body ejecteth a disease to his 

neighbour, as doth evidently appeare by the plague, pox, or 

sore eies, that goe from one to another : 

Ovid. Am, ii. Dum spectant oouR Ubsos, laduntur et ipH: 

219. MuUaque corporibug transUione nocent. 

Eies become sore^ while thev looke on sore eies : 
By passage many ills our limmes surprise. 

Likewise the imagination moved and tossed by some 
vehemence, doth cast some darts, that may offend a strange 
object. Antiquitie hath held, that certaine women of Sdthia, 
being provoked and vexed against some men, had the power 
to kul them, only with their looke. The Tortoises and the 
Estriges hatch their egges with their looks only, a signe that 
they have some ejaculative vertue. And concerning witches 
they are said to have offensive and harme-working eies. 

ViRG. Buc, Nudo quu teneros oculus nUhi/iucmat agnos. 

EcL iii. 103. My tender Lambs I cannot see^ 

By what bad eie^ bewitched be. 

Magitians are but ill respondents for me. So it is, that by 
experience wee see women to transferre divers markes of their 
fantasies, unto children they beare in their wombes : witnes 
she that brought forth a Blacke-a-more. There was also 
presented unto Charles King of Bohemia, an Emperour, a 
young ^rle, borne about Pisa, all shagd and hairy over and 
over, which her mother said, io have beene conceived so, by 
reason of an image of Saint lohn Baptist, that was so 
painted, and hung over her bed. That the like is in beasts, 
is witnessed by Jacobs sheepe, and also by partriges and 
hares, that grow white by the snow upon mountiednes. There 
was lately scene a cat about my owne house, so earnestly eye- 
ing a bird, sitting upon a tree^ that he seeing the Cat, tiiey 
both so wistly fixed their looks one upon another, so long, 
that at last, tiie bird fell downe as dead in the Cats pawes, 
either drunken by his owne strong imagination, or (miwne 
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by some attractiye power of the Cat. Those that love hawk- CHAPTER 
ing, have haply heard the Falkner tale, who earnestly fixing ^^ 
his sight upon a Kite in the aire, laid a wa^r that with the *^ imairina^ 
only force of his looke, he would make it come stooping tion 
downe to the ground, and as some report did it many tunes. 
The Histories I borrow, I referre to the oonsdenoes of those 
I take them from. The discourses are mine, and hold to- 
gether by the proofe of reason, not of experiences : each man 
may adde his example to them : and who hath none, con- 
sidering the number and varietie of accidents, let him not 
leave to think, there are store of them. If I come not well 
for my selfe, let another come for me. So in the studie 
wherem I treat of our manners and motions, the fabulous 
testimonies, alwcdes provided they be likely and possible, 
may serve to the purpose, as well as the true, whether it 
hapned or no, be it at Rome, or at Paris, to lohn or Peter, 
it is alwcdes a tricke of humane capadtie, of which I am 

EroiStably advised by this report I see it and reape profit 
y it, as well in shadow as in bodie. And in divers lessons 
that often histories afford, I commonly make use of that, 
which is most rare and memorable. Some writers there are, 
whose end is but to relate the events. Mine, if I could 
attaine to it, should be to declare, what may come to passe, 
touching the same. It is justly allowed in schooles, to 
suppose similitudes, when they have none. Yet doe not I 
so, and concerning that point, in superstitious religion, I 
exceed all historicall creoit. To the examples I here set 
downe, of what I have read, heard, done, or scene, I have 
forbid my selfe so much as to dare to change the least, or 
alter the idlest circumstances. My conscience doth not 
falsifie the least jot. I wot not whether my insight doth. 
Concerning this subject I doe sometimes enter into conceit, 
that it may well beoonje a Divine, a Philosopher, or rather 
men of exauisite conscience, and exact wisdome, to write 
histories. How can they otherwise engage their credit upon 
a popular reputation? How can they answer for the 
thoughts of unknowne persons ? And make their bare con- 
jectiues passe for currant paiment ? Of the actions of divers 
members, acted in their presence, they would refuse to beare 
witnes of them, if by a judge they were put to their corporall 
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CHAPTER oath. And there is no man so familiarly knowne to them, 

XX of whose inward intention they would undertake to answer 

Of the force ^^^ fy]^ j IiqU j^ igggg hazardous to write of things past, 

Son*"** ^^^ present; forasmuch as the writer is not bound to give 
account but of a borrowed trueth. Some perswade mee to 
write the affaires of my time, imagining I can see them with 
a sight lesse blinded with passion, uian other men, and 
perhaps neerer, by reason of the accesse which fortune hath 
given me to the chiefest of divers factions. But they will 
not say, how for the glory of Salust, I would not take the 
paines ; as one that am a vowed enemie to observance, to 
assiduitie, and to constande, and that there is nothing so 
contrarie to my stile, as a continued narration. I doe so 
often for want of breath breake off and interrupt my selfe. 
I have neither composition nor explication of any worth. I 
am as ignorant as a childe of the phrases and vowels belong- 
ing to common things. And therefore have I attempted to 
say what I can, accommodating the matter to my power. 
Should I take any man for a guide, my measure might differ 
from his. For, my libertie being so farre, I mi^t haply 
publish judgements, agreeing with me, and consonant to 
reason, yet unlawfuU and punishable. Plutarke would per- 
adventure tell us of that which he hath written, that it is 
the worke of others, that his examples are in all and everie 
where true, that they are profitable to posteritie, and pre- 
sented with a lustre, that lights and directs us unto 
vertue, and that is his worke. It is not dangerous, 
as in a medidnable drug, whether in an old tale 
or report, be it thus or thus, so or so. 

THE TWENTY-FIRST CHAPTER 

The profit of one man is the dammage of another. 

lEMADES the Athenian condemned a man of 
the Citie, whose trade was to sell such neces- 
saries as belonged to burials, under colour, hee 
asked too much profit for them : and that such 
profit could not come unto him without the 
death of many people. This judgement seemeth to be 
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ill taken, because no man profiteth but by the loflse of CHAPTER 
others : by which reason a man should condemne all manner ^^^^ 
of gaine. The Merchant thrives not but by the Hcen-^* P^* J 
tiousnesse of youth ; the Husbandman by dearth of come ; ^^ dammage 
the Architect but by the mine of houses; the Lawyer by of another 
suits and controvendes betweene men : Honour it selfe, 
and piBctioe of reUgious Ministers, is drawne from our death 
and vices. ' No Physitian delighteth in the health of his owne 
^ friend,^ saith the ancient Greeke Comike : ^ nor no Souldier 
^ is pleased with the peace of his Citie, and so of the rest.^ 
Ana which is worse, let every man sound his owne conscience, 
hee shall finde, that our inward desires are for the most part 
nourished and bred in us by the losse and hurt of others; which 
when I considered, I began to thinke, how Nature doth not 
minesay herselfe in this, concerning her generall policie : for 
Fhraitians hold, that ^ The birth, increase, and augmentation 
< or every thing, is the alteration and corruption of another.^ 

Nam quodeunque 9uU mutatum finUnu exit, LucR. i. 687, 

(hnHnub hoc mora eH UHtu, quod fait ante. S13 ; ii. 762 ; 

Wliat ever from it's bounds doth changed passe^ ^^ ' 

That strait is death of that which erst it was. 

THE TWENTY-SECOND CHAPTER 

Of custome, and how a received law 
should not easily be changed 

opinion is, that hee conceived aright of 
the force of custome, that first invented 
this tale; how a country woman having 
enured herselfe to chensh and beare a 
young calfe in her armes, which oontinu- 
mg, shee got such a custome, that when 
he grew to be a great oxe, shee carried 
him still in her armes. For truly, 
^ Custome is a violent and deceiving schoole-mistris.'* She by 
little and little, and as it were by stealth, establisheth the 
foot of her authoritie in us ; by which mild and gentle begin- 
ning, if once by the aid of time, it have setled and planted 
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CHAPTER the same in us, it will soone discover a furious and tyranni- 

XXII eall countenance unto us, against which we have no more the 

d ^?****°*** libertie to lift so much as our eies ; wee may plainly see her 

received law upon every occasion to force the rules of Nature : Vsus effica- 

should not ctmmus rerum omtwum masister : ^ Use is the most effectuall 

easily be < master of all things.^ I oeleeve Platoes den mentioned in 

changed jjjg common-wealth, and the Physitians that so often quit 

Vhw.Epis, XX. their arts reason by authoritie ; and the same Kins who by 

meanes of her, ranged his stomacke to be nourished with 

poyson; and the mayden that Albert mentioneth to have 

accustomed herselfe to live upon spiders: and now in the 

new-found world of the Indians, there were found divers 

populous nations, in farre differing climates, that lived upon 

them ; made provision of them, and carefully fed them ; as 

also of grasse-hoppers, fnssemires, lizards, and night-bats; 

and a toad was sold for six crownes in a time that all such 

meats were scarce amongst them, which they boyle, rost, 

bake, and dresse with divers kinds of sawces. Others have 

beene found to whom our usuall flesh and other meats were 

Cic. Tusc, Qu. mortaU and venomous. Constieiudims magna est vis; Per- 

"• noctarU vtnatores in nive^ in mcntHms uri se patmntuar: 

Pugiles coestibus cofUtui^ ne ingemiseunt quidetn. ^ Great is 

^ the force of custome : Huntsmen wil watch all night in 

* snow, and endure to bee scorched on the hils : lancers 

* brused with sand-ba^ or cud^ls, doe not so much as 
^ groane.^ These forrem exampks are not strange, if wee 
but consider what we ordinarily finde by travell, and how 
custome quaileth and weakeneth our customary senses. We 
need not goe seeke what our neighbours report of the 
Cataracts of Nile; and what Philosophers deeme of the 
celestiall musicke, which is, that the bodies of it^s circles, 
being solid smooth, and in their rowlinj? motion, touching 
and rubbing one against another, must of necessitie produce 
a wonderf uU harmonic : by the changes and entercaprings of 
which, the revolutions, motions, cadences, and carrols of the 
asters and planets are caused and transported. But that 
universally the hearing senses of these low worlds creatures, 
dizzied and lulled asleepe, as those of the ^Egyptians are, by 
the continuation of that sound, how loud and great soever 
it be, cannot sensibly perceive or distinguish the same. 
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Smiths, Millers, Formers, Armorers, and such other, could CHAPTER 
not possibly endure the noise that commonly rings in their XXII 
eares, if it did pierce them as it doth us. My perfumed ^, custome, 
Jerkm serveth for my nose to smell unto, but after I have iJ^ved ^law 
wome it three or foure daies together, not I, but others have should not 
the benefit of it. This is more strange, that notwithstanding easily be 
long intermissions, custome may joyne and establish the changed 
effect of her impression upon our senses ; as they prove that 
dwell neere to bells or steeples. I have my lodging neere 
unto a tower, where both evening and mormne a very great 
bell doth chime Ave marie and Cover-few, which jangling 
doth even make the tower to shake ; at first it trouoled me 
much, but I was soone acquainted with it, so that now I am 
nothing offended with it, and many times it cannot waken 
me out of my sleepe. Plato did once chide a child for play- 
ing with nuts, who answered him, ^ Thou chidest me for a 
^ small matter.^ ^ Custome^ (replied Plato) *is no small matter.^ 
I finde that our greatest vices make their first habit in us, 
fit)m our infande, and that oiur chiefe government and edu- 
cation, lieth in our nurses hands. Some mothers thinke it 
good sport to see a childe wrin^ off a chickens necke, and 
strive to beat a dog or cat. And some fathers are so fond- 
foolish, that they will conster as a eood Augur or fore-boding 
of a martiall minde to see theur sonnes misuse a poore 
peasant, or tug a lackey, that doth not defend himselfe ; and 
impute it to a ready wit, when by some wily disloyaltie, 
or crafty deceit, they see them cousin and over-reach their 
fellowes : yet are they the true seeds or roots of cruelty, of 
tyranny, and of treason. In youth they bud, and afterward 
grow to strength, and come to perfection by meanes of 
custome. 

And it is a very dangerous institution, to excuse so base 
and vile inclinations, with the weaknesse of age, and light- 
nesse of the subject. First, it is nature that sf^aketh, whose 
voice is then shriller, purer, and more native, when it is 
tender, newer, and youngest. Secondly, the deformity of 
the crime consisteth not in the difference betweene crownes 
and pinnes ; it depends of it selfe. I finde it more just to 
conclude thus : Why should not hee as well deceive one of a 
crowne, as he doth of a pinne f than as commonly some doe, 
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CHAPTER saying, alas, it is but a pinne; I warrant you, he will not 

XXII Joe g0 ^1^ crownes. A man would carefully teach children 

^d ''lS^"''a*<> ^^ ^^ ^^ their owne genuity, and so distinguish the 

received law deformity of them, that they may not only eschew them in 

should not their actions, but above all, hate them in their hearts : and 

«*«ily ^« what coloiur soever they beare, the very conceit may seeme 

changed odious unto them. I know well, that because in my youth 

I have ever accustomed my selfe to tread a plaine beaten 

Sath, and have ever hated to entermeddle any manner of 
eceipt of cousoning-crafb, even in my childish sports (for 
truly it is to be noted, that Childrens playes are not spoH», 
and should be deemed as their most serious actions.) There 
is no pastime so slight, that inwardlie I have not a naturall 
propension, and serious care, yea extreme contradiction, 
not to use any deceipt. I shuffle and handle the cards, as 
eamestiy for counters, and keepe as strict an acoompt, as if 
they were double duckets, when playing with my w^e or 
children, it is indifferent to mee whether I win or lose, as I 
doe when I play in irood earnest. How and wheresoever it 
be, mine oi^eiies ^ suffice to keepe me in office; none 
else doe watch mee so narrowly ; not that I respect more. 
It is not long since in mine owne house, I saw a littie man, 
who at Nantes was borne without armes, and hath so well 
fashioned his feet to those services, his hands should have 
done him, that in truth they have almost forgotten their 
naturall office. In all his discourses he nameth them his 
hands, he carveth any meat, he chargeth and shoots off a 
pistole, he threds a needle, he soweth, he writeth, puts off 
ids cap, oombeth his head, plaieth at cards and dice ; shuffleth 
and handleth them with a great dexteritie as any other man 
that hath the perfect use of his hands: the monie I have 
sometimes given him, he hath caried away with his feet, as 
well as any other could doe with his hands. I saw another, 
being a Childe, that with the bending and winding of his 
necke, (because hee had no hands) would brandish a two- 
hand-Sword, and manna^e a Holbaxd, as nimbly as any man 
could doe with his hancb : he would cast them in the aire, 
then receive them againe, he would throw a Dagger, and 
make a whip to yarke and lash, as cunningly as any Carter 
in France. But her effects are much better discovered in 
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the strange impressions, which it worketh in our mindes CHAPTER 
where it meetes not so much resistance. What cannot she XXH 
bring to passe in our Judgements, and in our conceits ? Is , custome, 
there any opinion so rantastical, or conceit so extravagant received law 
(I omit to speake of the grosse imposture of religions, where- should not 
with so many great nations and so many worthy and sufficient easily be 
men have l>eene besotted, and drunken : For, being a thing changed 
beyond the compasse of our humane reason, it is more excus- 
able if a man that is not extraordinarily illuminated there- 
unto by divine favour, doe lose and mis-carrie himselfe 
therein) or of other opinions, is there any so Strang that 
custome hath not planted and estabUshea by lawes m what 
r^ons soever it nath thought good? And this ancient 
exclamation is most just : Nonpuaet phf/sicum^ id est specu- Cic. Nat.De. i. 
kUorem venatoremque natwrce^ cib aamrm consueiudine imbuiis 
qtUBrere teHimomum verUaiisf ^Is it not a shame for a 
* naturall Philosopher, that is the watch-man and hunts-man 
^ of nature, to seeke the testimonie of truth, from mindes 
^ endued and double dide with custome ?"* I am of opinion, 
that no fantasie so mad can fall into humane imagination, 
that meetes not with the example of some publike custome, 
and by consequence that oiur reason doth not ground and 
bring to a stay. There are certaine people, that tume their 
backs towards those they salute, and never looke him in the 
£Ace whom they would honoiur or worship. There are others, 
who when the King spitteth, the most lavoured Ladie in his 
court stretcheth forth her hand ; and in another countrey, 
where the noblest about him, stoope to the ground to gather 
his ordure in some fine Unnen clotn : Let us here by the way 
insert a tale. A French Grentleman was ever wont to blow 
his nose in his hand, (a thing much against our fashion) 
maintaining his so doing ; and who in wittie jesting was very 
famous. He asked me on a time, what privilege tnis filthie 
excrement had, that wee should have a daintie linnen cloth 
or handkercher to receive the same ; and which is worse, so 
carefully fold it up, and keepe the same about us, which 
should DC more loathsome to ones stomacke, than to see it 
cast away, as wee doe all our other excrements and filth. 
Mee thought he spake not altogether without reason : and 
custome had taken from me the discerning of this strai^- 
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CHAPTER nesse, which bemg reported of an other oountrie we deeme 
^^XII so hideous. Miracles are according to the ignorance wherein 
Of custome, ^^ ^^j^ |jy nature, and not according to natures essence ; use 
received law brinm the sight of our judgement asleepe. The barbarous 
should not heatiben are nothing more strange to us, than we are to 
easily be them : nor with more occasion, as every man would avow, if 
changed after he had travelled through these rarre-fetcht examples, 
hee could stay himselfe upon the discoiurses, and soundly 
conferre them. Humane reason is a tincture in like weight 
and measure, infused into all our opinions and customes, 
what form soever they be of: infinite in matter: infinite in 
diversitie. But I will retume to my theme. There are 
certaine people, where, except his wife and children, no man 
speaketh to the Kin^, but through a trunke. Another 
nation, where virgins shew their secret parts openly, and 
married women diligently hide and cover them. To which 
custome, this fashion used in other places, hath some relation 
where chastitie is nothing regarded but for marria^ sake 
and maidens may at their pleasure lie with whom they list 
and being with childe, they may without feare of accusation, 
spo^le and cast their children, with certaine medicaments, 
which they have only for that purpose. And in another 
country, if a Merchant chance to inarrie,all other Merchants 
that are bidden to the wedding, are bound to lie with the 
bride before her husband, and the more they are in 
number, the more honour and commendation is hers, for 
oonstande and capadtie: the like if a gentleman or an 
ofiicer marrie ; ana so of all others : except it be a day- 
labourer, or some other of base condition; for then must 
the Lord or Prince lie with the bride; amongst whom 
(notwithstanding this abusive custome) loyaltie in married 
women is highly regarded, and held in speciall account, 
during the time they are married. Others there are, 
where publike brothel-houses of men are kept, and where 
open mart of marriages are ever to be had : where women 
goe to the warres with their husbands, and have place, 
not onely in fight, but also in command, where they doe not 
onely weare jewels at their noses, in their lip ana cheekes, 
and in their toes, but also big wedges of gold through their 
paps and buttocks, where when they eat, they wipe their 
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fingers on their thiffhs, on the bladder of their genitories, CHAPTER 
and the soles of their feet, where not children, but brethren XXII 
and nephewes inherit ; and in some places, the nephewes ^f^ ^how^^a 
onely, except in the succession of the Prince. Where to^^^iy^ ji^^ 
order the communitie of goods, which amongst them is should not 
religiously observed, certaine Soveraigne Magistrats have the easily be 
generall chaige of husbandry and tiUing of the lands, and of <^^^°£»^ 
the distribution of the fruits, according to every mans need : 
where they howle and weepe at their childrens deaths^ and 
joy and feast at their old mens decease. Where ten or 
twelve men lie aU in one bed with all their wives, where such 
women as lose their husbands, by any violent death, may 
marrie againe, others not : where the condition of women is 
so detested, that they kill all the maiden children, so soone 
as they are borne, and to supply their naturall need, they 
buy women of their neighbours. Where men may at their 
pleasure, without alleaging any cause, put away their wives, 
out they (what just reason soever they have) can never put 
away their husbands. Where husbands may lawfully sell 
their wives, if they be barren. Where they cause dead 
bodies first to be boyled, and then to be brayed in a morter, 
so long till it come to a kind of pap, which afterward they 
mingle with their wine, and so drinke it. Where the most 
desired sepulcher that some wish for, is to bee devoured of 
dogges, and in some places of birds. Where some thinke, 
that blessed soules live in all liberty, in certaine pleasant 
fields stored with al commodities, and that from them pro- 
ceeds that Eccho, which we heare. Where they fight in the 
water, and shoot exceeding true with their bowes as they are 
swimming. Where in signe of subjection men must raise 
their shoulders, and stoope with their heads, and put off 
their shooes when they enter their Kings houses. Where 
Eunuchs that have religious women in keeping, because 
they shall not be loved, have also their noses and bps cut off. 
And Priests that they may the better acquaint tnemselves 
with their Demons, and take their Oracles, put out their 
eyes. Where every man makes himselfe a God of what he 
pleaseth : the hunter of a Lion or a Fox ; the fisher, of a 
certaine kinde of Fish ; and frame themselves Idols of every 
humane action or passion : the Sunne, the Moone, and the 
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CHAPTER earth are their chiefest Gods: the forme of swearing is, to 
XXII touch the ground, looking upon the Sunne, and where they 

wd ^l^^L ®** ^* ^^^ ^^ ^^ '^^^ ^^^'^ ^^ greatest oath is to 
rwjeived ^Isw sweare by the name of some deceased man, that hath lived in 
should not good reputation in the oountrie, touching his grave with the 
easily be hand. Where the new-yeares gifts that Kings send unto 
changed Princes their vassals every yeare, is some fire, vmich when it 
is brought, all the old fire is cleane put out : of which new 
fire 1^1 the neighbouring people are bound upon paine kesce 
nunestatiSf to fetch for their uses. Where, when the King 
(which often commeth to passe) wholly to give himselfe unto 
aevotion, giveth over his charge, his next successor is bound 
to doe like, and convayeth the right of the Kingdome unto 
the third heire. Where they diversifie the forme of policie, 
according as their affaires seeme to require : and where they 
depose their Kings, when they thinke good, and appoint 
them oertaine ancient grave men to undertake and weald 
the Kingdoms government, which sometimes is also com- 
mitted to the communaltie. Where both men and women 
are equally circumcised, and alike baptised. Where the 
Souldier, that in one or divers combats hath presented his 
King with seven enemies heads, is made noble. Where 
some live under that so rare and unsociable opinion of the 
mortalitie of soules. Where women are brought a bed 
without paine or griefe. Where women on both their legs 
weare greaves of Copper : and if a louse bite them, they are 
bound oy duty of magnanimitie to bite it againe : and no 
maid dare marrie, except she have first made offer of her 
Vir^nitie to the King. Where they salute one another 
laying the forefinger on the ground, and then lifting it up 
toward heaven: where all men beare burthens upon their 
head, and women on their shoulders. Where women pisse 
standing, and men cowring. Where in signe of true friend- 
ship they send one another some of their owne bloud, and 
offer incense to men which they intend to honour, as they 
doe to their Grods: where not onely kindred and consan- 
guinitie in the fourth degree, but in any furthest off, can by 
no meanes be tolerated in marriages : where children sucke 
till they be four, and sometimes twelve yeares old, in which 
place they deeme it a dismall thing to give a childe sucke 
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the first day of his birth. Where £Eithers have the charge CHAPTER 
to punish their male-children, and mothers onely maid- XKH 
children, and whose punishment is to hang them up by the ^^ custome, 
feet and so to smoke them. Where women are circumcised ; received law 
where they eat all manner of herbes, without other distinc- should not 
tion, but to refuse those that have ill favour: where all easily be 
things are open, and how faire and rich soever their houses <^&uge<i 
be, they have neither doores nor windowes, nor any chests to 
locke; yet are all theeves much more severely punished 
there, than any where else ; where, as monkies doe, they kill 
lice with their teeth, and liiinke it a horrible matter to see 
them crusht between their nailes; where men so lone as 
they live never cut their haire, nor paire their nailes: 
another place where they onely paire the nailes of their 
right hand, and those oi the left are never cut, but very 
curiously maintained: where they indevour to cherish all 
the haire growinjr on the right side, as long as it will grow : 
and veiy often uiave away that of the left-side : where in 
some Irovinces neere unto us, some women cherish their 
haire before, and other som^ that behinde, and shave the con- 
trarie : where fathers lend their children, and husbands their 
wives to their guests, so that they pay ready mony : where 
men may lawfully get their mothers with childe: where 
fathers may lie with their daughters, and with their sonnes : 
where, in solemne assemblies and banauets, without any 
distinction of bloud or alliance, men will lend one another 
their children. In some places men feede upon humane flesh, 
and in others, where it is deemed an omce of pietie in 
children to kill their fathers at a certaine age: in other 
places fetthers appoint what children shall live, and be pre- 
served, and whicn die and be cast out, whilest they are yet 
in their mothers wombe: where old husbands lend their 
wives to yong men, for what use soever they please: In 
other places, where al women are common without sinne or 
offence : yea in some places, where for a badge of honour, 
they weare as many frienged tassels, fastened to the skirt of 
their garment as they have laine with severall men. Hath 
not custome also made a severall common- wealth of women P 
hath it not taught them to manafi;e Armes ? to levie Armies, 
to marshall men, and to deliver battles ? And that which 
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CHAPTER rtrict-Mudung Fhilosoplde oould nerer penvade tbe 

XXII doth die not of her owne oatanD imtmct teadi it to the 

^ ^w!!!^' P^""^ headed Tidgar ? For we know whde natioasy where 

^^^g.^^P'l^ dei^ is not oiUt condeDU^ where chfldren 

^S^ 1^ of ieren yeares of age, wiUioat cfaai^ 
tamlf he shewing any signe of dismay, endured to be w hip pe d to 
^^^f^g^ death ; where riches and worldly peUe was so despised and 
holden so contemptible, that the misenUest and neediest 
wretdi of a Citie woold hare scorned to stoope tat a purse 
fidl of gokL Have we not heard of direis most fertile 
Felons, pknteously yedding al maner of neoesaair victuals, 
where neverthdesse the most ordinary cates and daintiest 
dishes, were but bread, water-crenes, said water? Did not 
custome worke this wonder in CSiios, that during the qpace 
at seven hundred yeres it was never found or heard of, that 
any woman or maiden had her honor or honestie called in 

auestion P And to conclude, there is nothing in mine opinion, 
dat either she doth not, or cannot : and with reason doth 
Pindarus, as I have heard say, ^Call her the Queene and 
^ Empresse of all the world/ He that was met beating of 
his father, answered, ^ It was the custome of his house ; that 
^ his father had so beaten his srandfiither, and he his great- 
^ grand&ther, and pointing to his sonne, said, this diild shall 
^ also beat mee, when be shall come to my age.^ And the 
father, whom the sonne haled and dragged through thicke 
and thinne in the street, commandea him to st^ at a 
certaine doore, for himself had dragged his fiither no nirther: 
which were the bounds of the l^reditarie and injurious 
demeanours the children of that family were wont to shew 
their fathers. * By custome,^ saith Aristotle, ^ as often as by 

* sicknesse, doe we see women tug and teare their haires, bite 

* their nailes, and eat cole and earth : and more by custome 

* than by nature doe men meddle and abuse themselves with 

* men/ The lawes of conscience, which we say to proceed 
from nature, rise and proceed of custome : every man hold- 
ing in special regard, and inward veneration the opinions 
approved, and customes received about him, cannot without 
remorse leave them, nor without applause applie himselfe 
tmto them : when those of Greet would in former ages curse 
any man, they besought the Grods to engage him in some 
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bad custome. But the chiefest effect of her power is to CHAPTER 
seize upon us, and so to entangle us, that it shall hardly lie XXII 
in us, to free our selves from her hold-fast, and come into ^, custome, 
our wits againe, to discourse and reason of her ordinances ; J^ved ^law 
verily, because wee sucke them with the milke of our birth, should not 
and forasmuch as the worlds visage presents it selfe in easily be 
that estate unto oiur first view, it seemeth we are borne cl«ng«d 
with a condition to follow that course. And the common 
imaginations we finde in credit about us, and by our 
fathers seed infused in our soule, seeme to be the 
generall and natiurall. Whereupon it foUoweth, that 
whatsoever is beyond the compasse of custome, wee deeme 
likewise to bee beyond the compasse of reason; God 
knowes how for the most part, unreasonably. If as we, who 
study our selves, have learned to doe, every man that heareth 
a just sentence, would presently consider, how it may in any 
sort belonging unto his private state, each man should finde, 
that this is not so much a good word, as a good blow to the 
ordinary sottishnesse of his Judgement. But men receive the 
admonitions of truth and her precepts, as directed to the 
vulgar, and never to themselves; and in Uew of applying 
them to their maners, most men most foolishly and un- 
profitably apply them to their memorie. But let us retume 
to customes soveraignty : such as are brought up to libertie, 
and to command themselves, esteeme all other forme of 
policie, as monstrous and against nature. Those that are 
enured to Monarchie doe the like. And what facilitie soever 
fortune aflbordeth them to change, even when with great 
diflicultie they have shaken off the importunitie of a tutor, 
they run to plant a new one with semblable difficulties, 
because they cannot resolve themselves to hate tutorship. 
It is by the meditation of custome, that every man is con- 
tented with the place where nature hath setled him : and the 
savage people of Scotland have nought to doe with Touraine, 
nor the Scithians with Thessalie. Darius demanded of 
oertaine Grsecians, ^ For what they would take upon them 
^ the Indians custome, to eat their deceased fathers."* (For 
such was their maner, thinking they could not possibly give 
them a more noble and favourable tombe, than m their owne 
bowels) they answered him, ^That nothing in the world 
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CHAPTER ^ should ever bring them to embrace so inhumane a custome f 
XXII But having also attempted to perswade the Indians to leave 

d ^v®*""*' their fashion, and take the Grsecians, which was to bume 

received law their corpes, they were much more astonied thereat. Every 

should not man doth so, forsomuch as custome doth so bleare us that 

easily be we cannot distinguish the true visage of things. 

^^ Nil adeo magnum, nee tarn fmrabUe qtdcquam 

Luck, ii 1037. PriTteipio, quod nan ndntuuU mirarier amnei 

PaUiUUim, 

Nothing at first so wondrous is^ so great. 
Bat all, t'admire, by little slake their heat 

Having other times gone about to endeare, and make 
some one of oiur observations to be of force, and which was 
with resolute auctoritie received in most parts about us, and 
not desiring, as most men doe, onely to establish the same 
by the force of lawes and examples, but having ever bin from 
her beginning, I found the foundation of it so weak, that my 
seUe, who was to confirme it in others, had much adoe to 
keepe my countenance. This is the receipt by which Plato 
unaertaketh to banish the unnaturall and prraosterous loves 
of his time, and which hee esteemeth Soveraigne and prin- 
cipall : To wit, that publike opinion may condemne them ; 
that Poets, and all men else may tell horrible tales of them. 
A receit by meanes whereof the fiurest Daughters winne no 
more the love of their fathers, nor brethren most excellent 
in beautie, the love of their sisters. The very fables of 
Thyestes, of Oedipus, and of Macareus, having with the 
pleasure of their songs infused this profitable opinion, in the 
tender conceit of children. Certes, chastitie is an excellent 
vertue, the commoditie whereof is very well knowne : but to 
use it, and according to nature to prevaile with it, is as hard 
as it is easie, to endeare it and to prevaile with it according 
to custome, to lawes and precepts. Tiie first and universall 
reasons are of a hard perscrutation. And our Masters passe 
them over in gleaning, or in not darine so much as to taste 
them, at first sight cast themselves headlong into the libertie 
or sanctuarie of custome. Those that will not suffer them- 
selves to be drawne out of his originall source, do also commit 
a greater error, and submit themselves to savage opinions : 
witnesse Chrysippus ; who in so many severall places of his 
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compositions, inserted the small aocompt he made of con* CHAPTER 
junctions, how incestuous soever they were. Hee that will XXII 
free himselfe from this violent prejudice of custome, shall ^, customs, 
find divers things received with an undoubted resolution, r^^y^ ]i^^ 
that have no other anker but the hoarie head and frowning should not 
wrimples of custome, which ever attends them : which maske easily be 
being pulled off, and referring all matters to truth and ^^h^^ 
reason, he shall perceive his judgement, as it were overturned, 
and placed in a much surer state. As for example, I wil 
then aske him, what thing can be more strange than to see 
a people bound to follow lawes, he never understood ? Being 
in all his domestical affaires, as marriages, donations, testa- 
ments, purchases, and sales, necessarily bound to customary 
rules, which forsomuch as they were never written nor 
published in his owne tongue, he cannot understand, and 
whereof he must of necessity purchase the interpretEttion 
and use. Not according to the ingenious opinion of Isocrates, 
who counselleth his King * to make the Trafikes and negotia- 
* tions of his subjects, free, enfranchized and gainefuT, and 
^ their debates, controversies, and quarrels burthensome, and 
^ charged with great subsidies, and impositions ^ : But accord- 
ing to a prodigious opinion, to make open sale, and traflicke 
of reason it seUe, ana to give lawes a course of merchandize, 
is very strange. I commend fortune, for that (as our 
Historians report) it was a Grentleman of Gaskonie, and my 
Countriman, that first opposed himselfe against Charles the 
great, at what time he went about to establish the Latine 
and Imperiall lawes amongst us. What is more barbarous 
than to see a nation, where by lawful custome the charge of 
judging is sold, and judgements are paid for with readie 
money ; and where justice is lawfuUv aenied him, that hath 
not wherewithall to pay for it ; and that this merchandize 
hath so great credit, that in a politicall government there 
should be set up a fourth estate of Lawyers, breath-sellers, 
and pettifoggers, and jovned to the three ancient states, to 
wit, the Clergie, the Nobility, and the Communaltie ; which 
fourth state having the charge of lawes, and sometimes 
auctoritie of ffoods and lives, should make a body, apart, 
and severall from that of Nobilitie, whence double Lawes 
must follow ; those of honour, and those of justice ; in many 
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CHAPTER things very contrarie do those as rigorously oondemne a lie 
XXII pocketed up, as these a Ue revenged : by the law and right 
^d ^^^^^^' of armes he that putteth up an injurie shall be d^raded of 
received^law honour and nobilitie ; and lie that revengeth himsdfe of it, 
Bhould not shall by the civill Law incurre a capitall punishment. Hee 
easily be that shall addresse himselfe to the Lawes to have reason for 
changed gome offence done unto his honour, dishonoreth himselfe. 
And who doth not so, is by the Lawes punished and 
chastised. And of these so different parts, both neverthe- 
lesse having reference to one head ; those having peace, these 
war committed to their charge ; those having the gaine, these 
the honor; those knowledge, these vertue: those reason, 
these strength : those the word, these action : those justice, 
these valour : those reason, these force : those a long gowne, 
and these a short coat, in partage and share. Touching 
indifferent things, as clothes and garments, whosoever will 
reduce them to their true end, which is the service and 
commodity of the bodie, whence dependeth their originall 
grace and comUnes, for the most &ntasticall to my humour 
that may be imagined, amongst others I will give them our 
square caps ; that long hood of plaited velvet, that hangs 
over our womens hea£, with his parti-coloured traile, and 
that vaine and unprofitable model! of a member, which we 
may not so much as name with modestie, whereof not- 
withstanding we make publike shew, and open demonstration. 
These considerations do neverthelesse never distract a man of 
understanding from following the common guise. Rather on 
the contrary, me seemeth, that all sevenill, strange, and 
particular rashions proceed rather of foUie, or ambitious 
affectation, than of true reason : and that a wise man ought 
inwardly to retire his minde from the common presse, and 
hold the same liberty and power to judge freely of all things, 
but for outward matters, he ought absolutely to follow tiie 
fashions and forme customarily received. Publike societie 
hath nought to do with our thoughts ; but for other things, 
as our actions, our travel, our fortune, and our life, that 
must be accommodated and left to it^s service and common 
opinions : as that good and great Socrates, who refused to 
save his Life by disobeying the magistrate, yea a mwistrate 
most wicked and unjust For that is the rule of ruks, and 
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geneiall law of lawes, for every man to observe those of the CHAPTER 

place wherein he liveth. ^, XXII 

Of cttfltome, 
NiJ/ioir €ir€<r$at vottriw iyx^pioig koK^. Gn&m. Grac, and how a 

Lawes of the native place, ^ received law 

To follow, ig a grace. should not 

Loe here some of another kind. [There riseth a great ^^J^L^ 
doubt, whether any so evident profit may be found in the 
change of a received law, of what nature soever, as there is 
hurt in removing the same; forsomuch as a well setled 
policie may be compared to a frame or building of divers 
parts joyned together with such a ligament as it is impossible 
to stirre or displace one, but the whole body must needes be 
shaken, and shew a feeling of it/J ^^^ Thurians Law-giver 
instituted, that, * whosoever would goe about, either to 

* abolish any one of the old Lawes, or attempt to establish 
' a new, should present himself before the people with a roape 

* about his necke, to the end, that if his invention were not 
^ approved of all men, he should presently bee strangled/ 
And he of Lacedsemon laboured all his life to get an assured 
promise of his citizens, that they would never infringe any 
one of his ordinances. That Ephore or Tribune, who so 
rudely cut off the two strings, that Phrinis had added unto 
musicke, respecteth not whether musicke be better or no 
with them, or whether the accords of it be better filled, he 
hath sufficient reason to condemne them, because it is an 
alteration of the old forme. It is that which the old rustic 
sword of iustice of Marseille did signifie.ri am distasted 
with noveltie, what countenance soever it sKew : and I have 
reason so to be, for I have scene very hurtfuU effects follow 
the same. That which so many yeares since doth so presse 
us, hath not yet exploited all. But some may alleage with 
apparance, that by accident, it hath produced and engendred 
ail, yea both the mischiefes and ruines, that since are com- 
mitted without and acainst it: it is that a man should 
blame and finde fault with. 

Heu potior teU» vuhiera facta meU. Ovid. £pist. 

Alas I suffer smart ^^J^^' 48. 

Procured by mine owne dart 

Those which attempt to shake an Estate, are commonly 
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CHAPTER the first overthrowne by the fall of it : he that is first mover 
XXII of the same, reapeth not alwayes the fruit of such troubles ; 
md ^^"*a ^^ ^^*** *"^ troubleth the water for others to fish in. The 
received law <^^^^^^^^ ^^^ combining of this monarchie, and great 
should not building, having bin dismist and disolved by it, namely in 
easily be her old yeares, giveth as much overture and entrance as a man 
cliaiiged ^jii ^Q iii^g injuries. Royall Majestie doth more hardly fall 
from the top to the middle, than it tumbleth downe from the 
middle to tne bottom. But if the inventors are more dam- 
ageable, the imitators are more vicious, to cast themselves 
into examples, of which they have both felt and punished 
the horror and mischiefe. And if there be any degree of 
honour, even in ill doing, these are indebted to others for the 
glory of the invention, and courage of the first attempt. 
All sorts of new licentiousnesse doe haply draw out of this 
originall and fruitfuU source, the images and patterns to 
trouble our common-wealth. We may reade in our verv 
lawes, made for the remedie of the first evill, the apprenti- 
sage and excuse of all sorts of wicked enterprises : And in 
favour of publike vices, they are named with new and more 
pleasing words for their excuses, bastardizing and allaving 
their true titles : yet it is to reforme our consciences and our 
Tbrkn. And, conceits, Honesta oratio est. ^ It is an honest speech and well 
act L 8C. I. < said.' But the best pretence of innovation or noveltie is 

most dangerous : Jdeo nihil motum ex cmiiqtio probabile e^t 
* So nothmg moved out of the first place is allowable '* : Yet 
me seemeth f if I may si)eake boldly) that it argueth a great 
selfe-love and presumption, for a man to esteeme his opinions 
so far, that for to establish them, a man must be faine to 
subvert a publike peace, and introduce so many inevitable 
mischiefes, and so horrible a corruption of manners, as dvill 
warres, and alterations of a state bring with them, in matters 
of such consequence, and to bring them into his owne coun- 
trie. Is it not ill husbanded to advance so many certaine 
and knowne vices, for to combate contested and debatable 
errors ? Is there any worse kinde of vices, than thos^jyhich 
shocke a mans owne conscience and natural! knowledgeMThe 
Senate durst give this defeate in payment about the l5ontro- 
versies betweene it and the people tor the mysterie of their 
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xfiturosj ne sacra ma poUuamtur : ^ That that did rather CHAPTER 
' belong to the Grods than to them, and the Gods should ^^ '^^Xil 
' looke at it, that their due rites were not polluted; ^^ ^U^^^i 
Agreeing with that, which the Oracle answered those of received law 
Delphos, in the Median warre, fearine the invasions of the should not 
Persians. They demanded of that God what they should doe ^^^Y ^ 
with the treasures consecrated to his Temple, whether hide, «l^»°flf«d 
or cary them away : who answered them, that they should 
remove nothing, but take care of themselves, for he was able 
to provide for all things that were fit for him.^hristian re- 
ligion hath all the markes of extreme justice and profit, but 
none more apparent than the exact commendation of obedi- 
ence due unto magistrates, and manutention of policies: what 
wonderfull example hath divine wisdome left us, which to 
establish the wel-fare of humane kinde, and to conduct this 

Slorious victorie of hers against death and sinne, would not 
o it but at the mercy of our politik order, and hath sub* 
mitted the progresse of it, and the conduct of so high and 
worthie effect, to the blindnesse and injustice of our observa- 
tions and customes, suffering the innocent bloud of so many 
her favored elect to run, and allowing a long losse of yeares 
fo)r the ripening of this inestimable fruit ? There is much 
difference betweene the cause of him that foUoweth the 
formes and lawes of his countrie, and him that undertaketh 
to goveme and change them. The first alleageth for his ex* 
cuse, simplicitie, obedience, and example ; whatsoever he doth 
cannot be malice, at the most it is out ill lucke. Quia eat cxc. Dip. I 
eniiUj quern non moveai clariaaimia monumentia teatata conaig- 
naiaqtie antiquUaat ^For who is he whom antiquitie will 
' not move, being witnessed and signed with former monu- 
* ments ? ^ Besides that which Isocrates saith, that ^ defect 
^ hath more part in moderation, than hath excesse/ The 
other is in much worse case. For he that medleth with chus- 
ing and chanfi;ing, usurpeth the authoritie of judging : and 
must resolve himselfe to see the fieiult of what he hunteth for, 
and the good of what he bringeth in. This so vulgar con- 
sideration hath confirmed me in my state, and restrained my 
youth, that was more rash, from burthening my shoulders 
with so filthie a burthen, as to make my selre respondent of 
so important a scieoce. And in this to dare, what in sound 
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CHAPTER judgement I durst not in the easiest of those wherein I had 

XXII beene instructed, and wherein the rashnes of judging is of no 

^f custome, prejudice. Seeming most impious to me, to goe about to 

re(^ved ^law *"^™* publike coni^tutions and unmoveable observances, to 

should not the instabilitie of a private fantasie (private reason is but a 

ensilf be private jurisdiction) and to undertake that on divine-lawes, 

changed which no policie would tolerate in civill law. Wherein 

although mans reason have much more commerce, yet are 

they soveraignly judges of their judges : and their extreme 

sumdende serveth to expound custome and extend the use, 

that of them is received, and not to divert and innovate the 

same/l If at anj^ time divine providence hath ffone beyond 

the rules, to which it hath necessary constrained us, it is not 

to give us a dispensation from them. They are blowes of her 

divine hand, wnich we ought not imitate, but admire: as 

extraordinarie examples, markes of an expresse and particular 

avowing of the severall kinds of wonders, which for a testi- 

monie of her omnipotende it offereth us, beyond our orders 

and forces, which it is foUie and impietie to goe about to 

represent, and which we ought not follow but contemplate 

with admiration, and meditate with astonishment. Acts of 

her personage, and not of ours. Cotta protesteth very 

CicDeNtu, opportunely; Quum de reUgione agUur^ T, Coruncanunij 

Hi. p. p. St^rioneffij P. Scasvolam^ Ponii/ices maaimosy rum Zenonem^ 

awt Ueanihan^ aiui Chrffsippum^ sequor, ^When we talke 

^ of religion, I follow Titus Coruncanus, Publius Sdpio, P. 

^ Scaevola, and the professors of religion, not Zeno, Cleanthes, 

* or Chiysippus.** 

f May God know it in our present quarell, wherein are a 
hundred articles, yea, great and deepe artides, to be removed 
and altered, although many there are, who may boast to have 
exactly survaid the reasons and foundations of one and other 
faction. It is a number, if it be a number, that should have 
no great meane to trouble us. But whither goeth all this 
other throng ? Under what colours doth it quarter it selfe? 
It foUoweth of thdrs, as of other weake and ill applied 
medicines, the humors, that it would have purged in us, it 
hath enflamed, exasperated, and sharoned, by her conflict, 
and still do remaine in our bodies. It could not by reason 
of her weEiknesse purge us, but hath rather weakned us ; so 
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that we cannot now void it, and by her operation we reap CHAPTER 
nothing but long, continual!, and intestine grief(^lBind aches, XXII 
yet is it, that fortune, ever reserving her authoritie above our ^ custome, 
discourses, doth somtimes present us the urgent necessitie, J^^ived^law 
that lawes must needs yeeld her some place : And when a should not 
man resisteth the increase of an innovation, brought in by easily be 
violence, to keepe himselfe each-where and altogether in rule changed 
and bridle against those that have the keyes of fields, to whom 
all things are lawful!, that may in any sort advance their des- 
seigne, Uiat have not law, nor order, but to follow their advan- 
tage, it is a dangerous obligation, and prejudidall inequalitie. 

AditumrMcendiperfidopriJBstat fides. Sen. Oed, 

Trust in th' untrustie, may »*^* *"• ^' '* 

To hurt make open way. 

For so much as the ordinarie discipline of an estate, that 
hath his perfect health, doth not provide for these extraordi- 
narie accidents, it presupposeth a bodie holding it selfe in 
his prindpall members and offices, and a common consent to 
observe und obey it. Lawful! proceeding is a cold, dull, 
heavie and forced proceeding : and is not like to hold out 
aeainst a licentious and imbridled proceeding. It is yet as 
aU men know, a reproach to those two great personages, 
Octavius and Cato, m their civill warres ; the one of ScUla, 
the other of Caesar, because they rather suffered their coun- 
trie to incur all extremities, than by her lawes to aid her, or 
to innovate any thing. For truly in these last necessities, 
where nothing is left to take hold by, it were peradventure 
better, to shrug the shoulders, stoope the head, and some* 
what yeeld to the stroke, than beyond possibilitie to make 
head and resist, and be nothing the better, and give violence 
occasion to trample all underfoot : and better were it to force 
the lawes to desure but what they may, since they may not 
what they would. So did he that oraained them to sleep 
foure and twentie houres : And he who for a time removed 
one day from the Calender : And another who of the moneth 
of lune made a second May. The Lacedemonians themselves, 
so strict observers of their countries ordinances, being uiged 
by their Lawes, which precisely forbad and inhibited to chiise 
one man twice to be their Adroirall, and on the other side 
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CHAPTER their afiaires neceBBarily requiriag, that Lyaander should once 
XXII more take that charge upon him, the; created one Araciu 
Of *^'"*' Admirall, but instituted Lysander superintendent of all 
r»eei7ed**law maritine causes. And with the same sutteltie, one of theit 
Bhould not Ambassadors being sent to the Athenians for to obtaine 
essUy be the change of some ordinance, Fencles alleaging, that 'it 
changed < ^^g expresly forbid to remove the table, wherein a law 
' had once beene set downe,^ penwaded him but to turne it, 
for that was not forbidden. It is that whereof Plutarke 
commendeth Philop«men, who being borae to com- 
mand, could not onely command according to the 
lawes, but the lawes themselves, whensoever 
publike necessitie required it. 

THE TWENTY-THIRD CHAPTER 

Divers events from one selfe same counselL 

;S AMIOT, great Ahnoner of France, 
once tell me tills stone, to the honour of 
: of our Princes, (and so he was indeed 
very good tokens, albeit by off-spring 
were a stranger) that during our first 
ubles, at the siege of Roane, the said 
nee being advertised by the Queene- 
^...ther of a conspiracie and enterprise, 
that should be attempted against his life, and by letters 
particularly informed him of uie partie that should performe 
It, who was a gentle-man of Anjow, or Manse, and who to 
that purpose did ordinarily frequent the said ^nces court ; 
he never imparted that secret or communicated that warn- 
ing to any man, but the next morrow walking upon Saint 
Catherins hill, whence our batterie played against the towne 
(for it was, at what time we laid siege to Roane) with the 
said Lord great Almoner : and another Bishop by his side, 
he chanced to descrie the said gentleman, whom the Queene- 
mother had described unto him, and caused him to be called, 
who being come before his presence, said thus unto him, 
perceiving him alreadie to wax pale, and tremble at the 
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alarums of his conscience : ^ Master^ such a one^ I am fully CHAPTER 
^ perswaded you fore-imagine what I will charge you with, ^ XXIII 

* and your countenance doth plainly shew it, you can con- P*^*" eiveiaU 

* ceale nothing from me : for I am so well instructed of your gi^e ooun-* 

* businesse, that would you goe about to hide it, you should sell 
^ but marre all, you have perfect knowledge of this and this 

* thing,^ (which were the chiefest props and devices of the 
secretest drifts of his complot and conspirade) ^faile not 
' therefore as you tender your life, to confesse the truth of 

* all your purpose/ When the silly man saw himselfe so 
surprized and convicted (for the whole matter had beene 
discovered unto the Queene by one of the complices) he had 
no other way, but to lift up his hands, and beg for grace 
and merde at the Princes hands, at whose feete he would 
have prostrated himselfe, but that he would not let him : 
thus following his discourse ; * Come hither my friend,** said 
he, ^Did I ever doe you any displeasure? Have I ever 
^ through any particular hatred, wronged or offended any 

* friend of yours ? It is not yet three weekes since I knew 
^ you, what reason might move you to conspire and enter- 
^ prise my death ? ^ IHie Gentleman with a faint-trembUng 
voyce, and selfe-accusing looke, answered him, that no par- 
ticular occasion had eyer moved him to that, but the interest 
of the generall cause of his faction, and that some of them 
had perswaded him, that to root out, and in what manner 
soever, to make away so great an enemy of their religion, 
would be an execution full of pietie, and a worke of superero- 
gation. Then said the Prince, ^ I will shew you how much 

* the religion which I professe is more milde, than that 
^ whereof you make profession : yours hath perswaded you 
^ to kill me, without bearing me, having never been offended 

* by me : and mine, commands me to pardon you, convicted 

* as you are, that you would so treacherously and without 

* cause have killed me. Goe your way, withdraw your selfe, 

* let mee never see you here againe, and if you be wise, 
^ hence-forward in your enterprises take hon^ter men for 

* your counsellers, than those of your religion.^ The Emperour 
Augustus being in Gaule, received certaine advertisement of 
a conspirade, tnat L. Cinna complotted against him, whereof 
he purposed to be avenged, and for that purpose sent to all 
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CHAPTER bis friends against the next morrow for advice and counsel!, 

XXIII but passed the fore-going night with great anxietie and 

Divers events unrest, considering that following his intent, he should 

same coun- ^™^ * yo^ig Grentleman, well borne, of a noble house, and 

sell great Pompeyes nephew, to his death: which perplexitie 

produced divers strange discourses and consideration in him. 

^ What?^ said he unto himselfe, ^ Shall it ever be reported, 

* that I doe live in feare, and suffer mine enemie to walke 
^ at his pleasure and libertie ? Shall he then go firee, that 
^ hath attempted and resolved to deprive me of my life, 
^ which both by sea and land I have saved from so many 
^ civill warres, and from so many battels ? And now that I 
*• have established an universall peace in the world, shall he 
^ be absolved and goe unpunished, that hatli not only deter- 
^ mined to murther, but to sacrifice me?^ (For, the com- 

Elot of the conspiracie was to murther him, when he should 
e at sacrifice.) After that, having taken some rest with 
himselfe, he with a lowder voice began to exdaime and cry 
out against himselfe, saying, ^ Why livest thou, if the lives 
^ of so many depend on thy death ? Shall thy vengeance 

* and cruelties never have an end ? Is thy life of that worth, 

* as it may cpuntervaile the sundry mischiefes that are like 

* to ensue, if it be preserved 9"^ Livia his wife being in bed 
with him, perceiving his agonie, and hearing his speeches, 
said thus imto him: ^And may not womens counsels be 
' admitted ? Doe as Physitians are wont, who when their 
^ ordinarie receipts will not worke, have recourse to the con- 

* trarie. Hitherto thou couldest never doe any good with 
^ severitie : Lepidus hath followed Savidienus, Murena Le- 

* pidus, Ccepio Murena, Egnatius Scoepio ; begin now to 
^ prove what good lenitie and clemencie will doe thee. Cinna 

* IS convicted, pardon him : To annoy or hurt thee now, he 

* is not able, and thou shalt thereby increase thy glory .** 
Augustus seemed very glad to have round an Advocate of 
his humour, and having thanked his wife, and counter- 
manded his friends, whom he had summoned to the Counsell, 
commanded Cinna to be brought before him alone. Then 
sending all men out of his chamber, and a chaire prepared 
for Cinna to sit in, he thus bespake him : * First Cinna, I 
^ require to have gentle audience, and that thou wilt not 
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interrupt my speech, which ended, I will give thee time CHAPTER 
and leasure to answer me : Thou knowest (oh Cinna) that ^. XXIII 
when 1 had taken thee prisoner in mine enemies campe, 2^,^" 13^ 
who wast not only become, but borne my foe; I saved aamecoun- 
thee, then put thee in quiet possession of thy goods, and sell 
at last, have so enriched thee, and placed thee in so high a 
degree, that even the conquerours are become envious over 
the conquered. The Priests office, which thou beggedst 
at my hands, I freely bestowed on thee, having first refused 
the same to others, whose fathers and friends had in many 
battels shed their bloud for me : After all which benefits, 
and that I had in dutie tied thee so fast unto me, thou 
hast notwithstanding undertaken to kill me.** To whom 
Cinna replied, crying alowd, * That he had never so much as 
conceived so wicked a thought, much lesse entertained the 
same/ ^ Oh Cinna, this is not according to thy promise,^ 
answered then Augustus, ^ which was, that thou wouldest 
not interrupt me : What I say, is true, thou has under- 
taken to murther me, in such a place, on such a day, in 
such a company, and in such manner : ^ and seeing him so 
amazed in heart, and by his evidence strucken dumbe, 
moved thereunto, not by the condition of his promise, but 
by the guilt of his selfe-accusing conscience ; ^ why wouldest 
^ thou aoe it,^ replied he, ^ is it because thou wouldest be 
^ Emperour ? Truely the commonwealth is but in hard con- 
^ dition, if none but my selfe hinder thee from the Empire. 
^ Thou canst not so much as defend thine owne house, and 
^ didst but lately lose a processe, only by the favor of a seely 
^ libertine. What ? hast thou no meane or power in any 

* other matter, but to attempt Caesars life ? I quit it, if 
' there be no man but my selfe to impeach thy hopes. Sup- 
^ posest thou that Paulus, that Fabius, that the Cossenians, 
^ or the Servillianes will ever permit thee ? And so great a 
^ troupe of noble men, noble, not only in name, but such as 

* by tneir vertues honour their nobilitie, will ever sufier it."* 
After many other such like discourses (for he talked with 
him more than 2 houres) he said unto him; ^Away, oh 

* Cinna, that life which once I gave thee, as to an enemie, I 
' now give thee againe, as to a traitouT) and a patricide : 
*' let a true friendship from this day forward begin betweene 
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CHAPTER * us, let us strive together, which of us two with a better 
XXIII < faith shall out-goe the other, and whether I have given 

^m onT^^ * thy life, or thou hast received the same with great con- 
same coun- ^ fidence : ^ and so left him. Shortly after he gave him the 
eell Consulship, blaming him that he durst not aske it of him. 
And ever after held him as his deere friend, and made him 
alone, heire and executor of his goods. Now after this 
. accident, which hapned to Augustus in the xL yeare of 
' his age, there was never any conspirade or enterprise 
attempted against him; and he received a just reward 
for his so great clemency. But the like succeeded not to 
our Prince, for his mildnesse and lenitie could not so warrant 
him, but that afterward he fell into the snares of the like 
treason : so vaine and frivolous a thing is humane wisdome : 
and contrary to all projects, devices, counsels, and precautions, 
fortune doth ever keepe a full sway and possession of all 
events. We count those Physitians happy and successeful, 
that successefully end a desperate cure, or come to a good 
issue : as if there were no other art but theirs, that could 
not subsist of it selfe, and whose foundations were too feeble 
to stand and relie upon her owne strength : and as if there 
were none but it, tnat stands in need of fortunes helpe* 
affoording hand, for the effecting of her operation^ My 
conceit of it, is both the worst and the b^ a man may 
imagine: for thankes be to Gk>d, there is no commerce 
betweene us : I am contrary to others ; for I ever despise it, 
and when I am sick, in stead of entring into league or com- 
position with it, I then beginne to hate and feare it most : 
and answer such as urse mee to take Physicke, that at least 
they will tarie till sudn time as I have recovered my health 
ana strength againe ; that then I may the better be enabled 
to endure the violence and hazard of their potions. I let 
nature worke, and presuppose unto my selfe, that she hath 
provided her selfe, ooth of teeth and dawes, to defend her 
self from such assaults as shall beset her, and to maintaine 
this contexture or frame, whose dissolution it so much hateth. 
In liew of bringing helpe unto her, when shee most striveth, 
and is combated oy sicknesse, I greatly feare lest I faring 
succor unto her adversarie, and surcharge her with new 
enemies. Now I conclude, that not onely in Physicke, but 
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in sundry more certaine arts, fortune hath great CHAPTER 
share in them. The Poeticall furies, which ravish and trans- XXIII 
port their Author beyond himselfe, why shall we not ascribe ?^^®" *^Sf* 
them to his good fortune, since himselfe confesseth, that aameeoun- 
they exceed his stren^h and suffidencie, and acknowledgeth sell 
to proceed from elsewhere, than from himselfe, and that they 
are not in his power, no more than Orators say to have those 
strange motions and extraordinary agitations, that in their 
art transport them beyond their purpose ? The like wee see 
to bee in painting, for sometimes the Painters hand shall 
draw certame lines or draughts, so fiarre exceeding his con- 
ception or skiU, that himselfe is forced to enter into admira- 
tion and amazement. But fortune yet doth much more 
evidently shew, the share shee hath m all their workes, by 
the graces and beauties that often are found in them, not 
onely beyond the intent, but besides the very knowledge 
of the workman. A heedy Reader shall often discover m 
other mens compositions, perfections fiEurre-differing from the 
Authors meaning, and such as haply he never dreamed of, 
and illustrateth them with richer senses, and more excellent 
constructions. As for military enterprises, no man is so 
blinde but seeth what share fortune hath in them : even in 
our counsels and deliberations, some chance or good lucke 
must needs be joyned to them, for whatsoever our wisdome 
can effect, is no great matter. The sharper and quicker it 
is, more weaknesse findes it in it selfe, and so much the more 
doth it distrust it selfe. I am of Sillaes opinion : and when 
I nearest consider the most glorious exploits of warre, me 
thinkes I see, that those who have the conduct of them, 
employ neither counsel! nor deliberation about them, but 
for £BMnion-sake, and leave the best part of the enterprise to 
fortune, and on the confidence they have in her ayd, they 
still go beyond the limits of all discourse. CasusJ^ rqoy- 
dnffs, and strange furies ensue amons their deliberations, 
which for the most induce them to tidce the counsell least 
grounded upon apparance or reason, and which quaile their 
courage bejrond reason ; whence it hath succeeded unto 
divers great Captaines, by giving credit to such rash counsels, 
and allfngjng to their souldiers, that by some divine inspira- 
tion, and other signes and prognostications, they were 
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CHAPTER encouraged to such and such enterprises. Loe here where* 

XXIII fore in this uncertainty and perplexitie, which the impuis- 

Diven evente gjmoes and inabilitie doth brine us to see and chuse what 
irom one seite • . j. ^ ±.1. T'/n i^* !_• i_ •!_ j* 

same coun- ^^ niost commodious, for the dimculties which the divers 

sell accidents and circumstances of everie thing draw with them : 

the surest way, if other considerations did not invite us 

thereto, is, in my conceit, to follow the partie, wherein is 

most honestie and justice ; and since a man doubteth of the 

nearest w^, ever to keepe the right. As in these two 

examples I have lately mentioned, there is no doubt, but 

that it was more commendable and generous in him, who 

had received the offence, to remit and pardon the same, 

than to have done otherwise. If the first had but ill successe, 

his good intent is not to be blamed ; and no man knoweth, 

had he taken the contrary way, whether he should have 

escaped the end, to which his destinie called him ; and then 

had he lost the glorie and commendations of so seld-seene 

humanitie. Sundrie men possessed with this feare, are read- 

of in ancient Histories ; the greatest part of which have 

followed the way of fore-running the conspiracies, which 

were complotted against them, by revenge or tortures, but 

I see very few, that by this remedy have received any good ; 

witnesse so many Bomane Emperours. Hee that perceiveth 

himselfe to bee m this danger, ought not much to relie upon 

his power, or hope in his vigilancie. For, how hard a matter 

is it, for a man to warrant and safeguard himselfe from an 

enemie, that masks under the visage of the most officious 

and heartie-seeming friend we have? And to know the 

inward thoughts and minde-conoealed meanings of such as 

daily attend, and are continually with us? It will little 

availe him to have forraine nations to his euard, and ever to 

be encircled about with troupes of Armed men ? whosoever 

he be that resolveth to condemne his owne life, may at any 

time become Master of other mens lives. 

Moreover that continuall suspition, which makes the 
Prince to mistrust every body, should be a wonderfull vexa- 
tion to his minde. And therefore when Dion was advertised 
that Calippus watched to kill him, could never finde in his 
heart to informe himselfe of it : affirming ; * He had rather 
^ die once, than ever live in feare and miserie, and to guard 
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^ himselfe not onelv from his enemies, but from his very CHAPTER 
' friends.' Which tning Alexander presented more lively and , XXIII 
midauntedly by effect, who by a letter of Parmenio having 2^^®" events 
received advertisement, that Philip his neerest and best ^e^un-^ 
regarded Physitian, had with money beene suborned and sell 
corrupted by Darius, to poison him, who at the very instant 
that he gave Philip the letter to reade, swallowed downe a 
potion he had given him : was it not to expresse his resolu- 
tion, that if his friends would kill him, he would not shun 
them, but consent to their treachery ? This Prince is the 
Soveraigne patteme of hazardous attempts : yet know I not 
whether in all his life, he shewed an act of^^ more resolute 
constancie, than this, nor an ornament so many wayes 
famous. Those which daily preach and buzze in Princes 
eares, under colour of their safetie, a heedy diffidence and 
ever-warie distrustfulnesse, doe nought but tell them of 
their mine, and further their shame and downefalL No 
noble act is atchieved without danger. I know one by his 
owne complexion of a right martial courage, and ready for 
any resolution, whose good and hopefull fortune is dayly 
corrupted by such verball perswasions ; as first to keepe dose 
with nis friends ; never to listen to any reconciliation with 
his old enemies : to stand upon his owne guard ; never to 
commit himselfe to any stronger than himselfe, what faire 
promise soever they make him, or whatsoever apparant 
profit they seeme to containe. I also know another, who 
oecause he did ever follow the contrarie counsell, and would 
never listen to such schoole-reasons, hath beyond all hope 
raised his fortune above the common reach. That boldnesse 
wherewith they so greedily gape after glory, is alwayes at 
hand, when ever need shall 1^, as gloriously in a doublet as 
in an armour ; in a cabinet as in a campe ; the arme held 
downe, as lifted up. A wisdome so tenderly precise, and so 
precisely circumspect, is a mortall enemie to haughty execu- 
tions. Sdpio, to soimd the depth of Siphax intent, and to 
discover his minde ; leaving his armie, and abandoning the 
yet unsetled country of Spaine, which under his new conquest 
of it, was likely to be suspected, he I say, could passe into 
Aflrike onely with two simple ships or small oarkes, to 
commit himselfe in a strange and foe countrie, to engage his 
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CHAPTER person, under the power of a barbarous King, under an 
XXIII unknowne faith, without either hostage, or letters of cre- 

Divers events jg^ce, yea without any body, but onely upon the assurance 
samecoun- ^^ ^^^ greatnesse of his courage, of his successefuU good 
sell fortune, and of the promise of his high-raised hopes. 
Habitajides ipsamplerumquejidem obligat. *' Most commonly 
^ trusting obligeth trustinesse. To an ambitious and fame- 
aspiring minde, contrariwise, a man must yeeld little, and 
cary a hard hand against suspitions : Feare and distrust 
draw on offences and allure them. The most mistrustfull of 
our Kings established his affaires, and setled his estate, 
especially because he had voluntarily given over, abandoned 
and committed his life and libertie, to the hands and mercy 
of his enemies : Seeming to put his whole confidence in them, 
that so they might likewise conceive an undoubted affiance 
in him. Caesar did onely confront his mutinous legions, and 
oppose his hardly-ruled Armies, with the minde-quelling 
authoritie of his countenance, and awe-moving fiercenesse of 
his words : and did so much trust himselfe and his fortune, 
that he no whit feared to abandon and commit himselfe to a 
seditious and rebellious Armie. 

LuCAN. V. 296. — 9tetit aggerefuUi 

CaspUis, intrepidus vuUu, meruitqtie Hmeri 
Nil metuens. 

He on a rampart stood of turfe uprear'd, 
Fearelesse, and fearinf^ none was to be fear'd. 

True it is, that this undaunted assurance cannot so fully 
and lively be represented, but by those in whom the imagina- 
tion or apprehension of death, and of the worst that may 
happen, can strike no amazement at all : for, to represent it 
fearefully-trembling, doubtfull and uncertaine, for the ser- 
vice of an important reconciliation, is to effect no great 
matter: It is an excellent motive to gaine the heart and 
good will of others, for a man to go and submit himselfe to 
them, provided it be done freely, and without constraint of 
any necessitie, and in such sort, that a man bring a pure and 
unspotted confidence with him, and at least his countenance 
voia of all scruple. Being yet a childe, I saw a gentleman, 
who had the command of a great Citie, and by a commotion 
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of a seditiously furious people greatly put to his plunges, CHAPTER 
who to suppresse the rising fire of this tumult, resolved to . XXIII 
sally out from a strongly assured place, where he was safe, £^^®" evenU 
ana yeeld himselfe to that many-headed monster mutinous same coun-^ 
rowt; thrived so ill by it, that he was miserably slaine sell 
amongst them : yet deeme I not his oversight to have beene 
so great in issuing out, his memorie being of most men con- 
demned, as because he tooke a way of submission, and re- 
missenesse, and attempted to extinguish that rage and hurly- 
burly, rather by way of following, than of guiding, and by 
requiring sute, than by demonstrative resolution: and I 
deerae, a gratiously milde severitie, with a militarie com- 
mandement, full of confidence and securitie, beseeming his 
ranke, and the dignitie of his charge, had better availed him, 
had beene more successefull, at least with more honour, and 
well seeming comlinesse. There is nothing lesse to bee ex- 
pected or hoped for at the hands of this monstrous faced 
multitude, thus agitated by furie, than humanitie and 
gentlenesse; it wm much sooner receive reverence, and 
admit feare. I might also blame him, that having under- 
taken a resolution (in my judgement, rather brave than rash) 
to cast himselfe inconsiderately, weake and unarmed, amidst 
a tempestuous Ocean of senselesse and mad men, he should 
have gone through stitch with it, and not leave the person 
he represented in the briers, whereas after he had perceived 
the danger at hand, he chanced to bleed at the nose ; and 
then to change that demisse and flattering countenance he 
had undertaken, into a dismaid and drooping looke, filling 
both voice and eyes with astonishment and repentance : and 
seeking to squat himselfe, hee the more enflamed, and caUed 
them upon him. It was determined, there should be a 
generall muster made of divers troupes of armed men (a 
place fittest for secret revenges, and where they may safest 
be atchieved) there were most apparant reasons, that the 
place was very unsure, or at least, to be suspected, by such 
as were to have the principall and necessary charge to survey 
them. Divers counsels were proposed, sundry opinions heard, 
as in a subject of great difficultie, and on which depended so 
many weigh tie consequences. My advice was, they should 
carefully avoid to give any testimonie of suspition, or shew 
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CHAPTER of doubt, and that our troupes should be as full as might be, 

XXIII and the Fyles orderly ranked, and every Souldier shew an 

Divers evente undaunted carria^re, and uudismayed countensuice, and in 

irom one selie .j^i • ° i? n ri/i,'! . i_ • ±. 

same coun- stead of keepmg some of our forces backe (which thmg most 

sell opinions aimed at) all Captaines should be put in minde to 
admonish their Souldiers to make their sallies as orderly and 
as strong as might be, in honour of the assistance; and 
spare no powder, which would serve as a gratification toward 
these suspectfull troimes, which afterward caused a mutuall 
and profitable confidence. I finde the course that lulius 
Caesar held to be the best a man may take : First he assayed 
by clemencie to purchase the love of his very enemies, con- 
tenting himselfe in the conspiracies that were discovered 
unto him, simply to shew they were not unknowen to him, 
but had perfect notice of them. That done, he tooke a 
most noble resolution, which was, without dread or dismay, 
or any care-taking, to attend whatsoever might betide him, 
wholy abandoning and remitting himselfe into the hands of 
the Gods and of fortune. For certainely, it is the state 
wherein he was, when he was murthered in the Senate. A 
stranger having published every where, that he could teach 
Dionysius the tyrant of Siracusa a way to understand and 
discover the very certaintie of all the practices, his subjects 
or any else should practise against him, if he would bestow 
a good summe of money upon him : Dionysius being therof 
advertised, sent for him, to discover the secret and under- 
stand the truth of so necessarie an art for his preservation : 
the stranger told him, there was no other skill in his art, 
but that he should deliver him a talent, and then boast hee 
had learned the use of so unvaluable a secret of him. 
Dionysius allowed of his invention, and forthwith caused six 
hundred crownes to be delivered him. It is not likely that 
ever he would have given so great a summe of mony to an 
unknowne man, but m reward of a most profitable instruc- 
tion ; for by way of this reputation he kept his enemies still 
in awe. And therefore doe Princes wisely publish such 
advertisements as they receive of the plots conspired, and 
treasons practised against their lives and states, thereby to 
make men beleeve, that nothing ceui be attempted a^nst 
them, but they shall have knowledge of it. The Duke of 
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Athens committed many fond oversights in the establishing CHAPTER 
of his late tyrannie upon the Florentines, but this the XXIII 
chiefest, that having received the first advertisement of the ^^^"ne?^^ 
Monopolies and Complots the Florentines contrived against g^^e coun- 
him, by Mathew, sumamed Morozo, one of the complices, sell 
thinking to suppresse this warning, and conceale that any in 
the Citie were offended at him, or grudged at his rule, caused 
him immediatly to be put to death. I remember to have 
heretofore read the storie of a Romane (a man of speciall 
dignitie) who flying the tyrannie of the Triumvirate, had 
many times by the sutteltie of his invention, escaped those 
who pursued him. It fortuned upon a day, that a troupe 
of horse-men, who had the charge to apprehend him, passing 
alongst a hedge, under which he lay lurking, had well-nigh 
discovered him ; which he perceiving, and considering the 
dangers and difficulties he had so long endured, thinking to 
save himselfe from the continuall and daily searches that 
every where were made after him, and calling to minde the 
small pleasure he might hope of such a life, and how much 
better it were for him to aie once, than live in such con- 
tinuall feare and agonie, himselfe called them, and volun- 
tarily discovered his lurking hole, and that he might rid 
them and himselfe from further pursuit and care, did will- 
ingly yeeld unto their crueltie. For a man to call his 
enemies to aid him, is a counsell somewhat rash, yet thinke 
I, it were better to embrace it, than remaine still in the con- 
tinuall fit of such a fever that hath no remedie. But since 
the provisions of man may apply unto it, are full of un- 
quietnesse and uncertaintie, much better is it with a full 
assurance to prepare himselfe patiently to endure what- 
soever may happen, and draw some comfort from that, 
which a man is never sure shall come to passe. 
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THE TWENTY-FOURTH CHAPTER 

Of Pedantisme. 

HAVC in my youth oftentimes beene vexed, 
to see a Pedant brought in, in most of 
Italian comedies, for a vice or sport-maker, 
and the nicke-name or Magister to be of 
no better signification amongst us. For, 
my selfe being committed to their tuition, 
how could I chuse buj; be somewhat jea~ 
louB of their reputation P Indeedlsou^t 
to excuse them by reason of the naturall disproportion that is 
betweene the vulgar sort, and rare and excellent men, both 
in judgement and knowledge: forgomuch as they take a 
cleans contrarie course one from another. But when I con- 
sidered, the choysest men were thpy, that moat contemned 
them, I was far to seeke, and as it were lost my selfe, 
witnesse our good Bellay : 

Matt je hag par gur loiU un watoir pedantetgue. 
A pedant knowledge, I 
E>eteet out of all cry. 

Yet is this custome very ancient ; for Plutarch saith, ' that 
' Greeke and Scholer, were amongst the Romans, words of 
' reproach and imputation.' And comming afterwards to 
jeares of more discretion, I have found they had great 
reason, and that magis magju)* clericos, non sunt magis 
magnos sapientea: 'The most great Clerkes are not the 
' most wisest men.' But whence it may proceed, that a minde 
rich in knowledge, and of so many things, bccommetii 
thereby never livelier nor more quicke-sighteo ; and a grose- 
headea and vulgar spirit may without amendment containe 
the discourse and judgement of the most excellent wits the 
world ever produced, I still remaine doubtfull. To receive 
so many, so strange, yea and so great wits, it must needs 
follow (said once a "Lady unto me, yea one of our chiefest 
Princesses, speaking of some body) ' that a mans owne wit, 
* force, droope, and as it were diminish it selfe, to make 
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^ roome for others.^ I might say, that as plants are choked CHAPTER 
by over-much moisture, and lamps dammed with too much XXIV 
oyle, so are the actions of the mind over-whelmed by over- ^ Pedant- 
abundance of matter and studie : which occupied and in- 
tangled with so great a diversitie of things, loseth the meane 
to spread and cleare it selfe ; and that surcharge keepeth it 
low-drooping and faint. But it is otherwise, for our mind 
stretcheth the more by how much more it is replenished. 
And in examples of former times, the contrary is scene, of 
sufficient men in the managing of publike affaires, of great 
Captaines, and notable Counsellers in matters of estate, to 
have been therewithall excellently wise. And concerning 
Philosophers, retired from all publike negotiations, they have 
indeed sometimes been vilified, by the comike libertie of their 
times, their opinions and demeanors yeelding them ridicu- 
lous. Will you make them Judges of the right of a processe, 
or of the actions of a man ? They are readie for it. They 
enquire whether there be any life yet remaining, whether any 
motion. Whether man be any thmg but an Oxe, what work- 
ing or suffering is ; what strange beasts law and justice are. 
Speake they of the Magistrate, or speake they unto him ; 
they do it with an unreverent and uncivill libertie. Heare 
they a Prince or a King commended ? Hee is but a shepherd 
to them, as idle as a Swaine busied about milking of his 
cattell, or shearing of his sheepe : but yet more rudely. 
Esteeme you any man the greater for possessing two hun- 
dred acres of land ? They scoffe at him, as men accustomed 
to embrace all the world, as their possession. Do you boast 
of your Nobilitie, because you can blazon your descent of 
seven or eight rich Grandfathers ? They will but little regard 
you, as men that conceive not the universall image of nature, 
and how many predecessors every one of us hatii had, both 
rich and poore. Kings and groomes, Greekes and Barbarians. 
And were you lineally descended in the fiftieth degree from 
Hercules, they deeme it a vanitie to vaunt or alleage this 
gift of fortune. So did the vulgar sort disdaine them as 
ignorant of the first and common things, and as presump- 
tuous and insolent. But this Platonicall lustre is far from 
that which our men stand in need of. They were envied as 
being beyond the common sort, as despising publike actions, 
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CHAPTER as having proposed unto themselves a particular and inimit- 
XXIV able life, aiming and directed at certaine high discourses, 
Of Pedant- ^,^ j from the common use : these are disdained as men beyond 
the ordinary fashion, as incapable of publike charges, as lead- 
ing an unsociable life, and professing base and abject cus- 
Pacuvius, tomes, after the vulgar kind. Odi homines ignuvos opera^ 
Lips, i, lo. Philosophos sententia. * I hate men that are rooles in work- 
^ ing, and Philosophers in speaking/ As for those Philoso- 
phers, I say, that as they were great in knowledge, so were 
they greater in all action. And even as th^ report of that 
Syracusan Geometrician, who being taken from his bookish 
contemplation, to shew some practice of his skill, for the 
defence of his countrie, reared sodainly certaine terror-moving 
engines, and shewed effects farre exceeding all mens conceit, 
himselfe notwithstanding disdaining all this his handie- 
worke, supposing he haa thereby corrupted the dignitie of 
his art ; his engines and manuall works being but the appren- 
tiships, and trials of his skill in sport : So they, if at any 
time they have been put to the triall of any action, they 
have been seen to die so high a pitch, and with so loftie a 
fliffht, that men might apparantly see their minds and 
spirits were through the intelligence of things, become won- 
derfully rich and great. But some perceiving the seat of 
politike government possessed by unworthy and incapable 
men, have withdrawne themselves from it. And hee who 
demanded of Crates, how long men should Philosophize, 
received this answer, Untill such time as they who have the 
conduct of our Armies be no longer blockish asses. Heracli- 
tus resigned the royaltie unto his brother. And to the 
Ephesians, who reproved him for spending his time in play- 
ing with children oefore the temple : hee answered, And is 
it not better to doe so, than to governe the publike affaires 
in your companie P Others having their imagination placed 
beyond fortune and the world, found the seat of justice, and 
the thrones of Kings, to be but base smd vile. And Empe- 
docles refused the royaltie, which the Agrigentines offered 
him. Thales sometimes accusing the carke and care men 
tooke about good husbandry, and how to grow rich ; some 
replied unto him, that he did as the Fox, because he could 
not attaine unto it himselfe : which hearing, by way of sport 
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he would needs shew by experience how he could at his CHAPTER 
pleasure become both thriftie and rich ; and bending his wits ^^^^^^ 
to gaine and profit, erected a trafBke, which within one yeare K^"^^ 
brought him such riches, as the skilfiillest in the trade of 
thriving, could hardly in all their life devise how to get the 
like. That which Aristotle reporteth of some, who called 
both him, and Anaxagoras, ana such like men, wise, and not 
prudent, because they cared not for things more profitable : 
Desides, I doe not verie well digest this nice difference of 
words, that serveth my find-fault people for no excuse : and 
to see the base and needie fortune, wherewith they are con- 
tent, we might rather have just cause to pronounce them, 
neither wise nor prudent I quit this first reason, and thinke 
it better to say, that this evill proceedeth from the bad 
course they take to follow sciences ; and that respecting the 
manner we are instructed in them, it is no wonder if neither 
Schollers nor Masters, howbeit they prove more learned, be- 
come no whit more sufiicient. Venly the daily care, and 
continuall charges of our fathers, aymeth at nothing so much, 
as to store our heads with knowledge and learning ; as for 
judgement and vertue, that is never spoken of. If a man 
passe by, crie out to our people ; ^ Oh what a wise man goeth 

* yonder ! ' And of another : * Oh what a good man is 

* yonder ! * He will not faile to cast his eyes and respect 
toward the former. A third crier were needfuU, to say, * Oh 

* what blocke-heads are those ! ^ We are ever readie to aske, 
^ Hath he any skill in the Greeke and Latine tongue ? can 

* he write well ? doth hee write in prose or verse ? ^ But 
whether hee be growne better or wiser, which should be the 
chiefest of his drift, that is never spoken of, we should rather 
enquire who is better wise, than who is more wise. We 
labour, and toyle, and plod to fill the memorie, and leave 
both understanding ana conscience emptie. Even as birds 
flutter and skip from field to field to pecke up come, or any 
graine, and without tasting the same, carrie it in their bils, 
therewith to feed their little ones ; so doe our pedants gleane 
and picke learning from bookes, and never lodge it further 
than their lips, only to degorge and cast it to the wind. It 
is strange how fitly sottishnesse takes hold of mine example. 
Is not that which I doe in the greatest part of this composi- 
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CHAPTER tion, all one and selfe same thing ? I am ever heere and there 
^^^^ pickmgand culling, from this and that booke, the sentences 
Of Pedant- \}q^^ please me, not to keepc them (for I have no store-house 
to reserve them m) but to transport them into this : where, 
to say truth, they are no more mine, than in their first place: 
we are (in mine opinion) never wise, but by present learning, 
not by that whicn is past, and as little by that which is to 
come. But which is worse, their Schollers, and their little 
ones are never a whit the more fed or better nourished : but 
passeth from hand to hand, to this end only, thereby to 
make a glorious shew, therewith to entertaine others, and 
with it^s nelpe to frame some quaint stories, or prettie tales, 
as of a light and counterfeit coyne, unprofitable for any use 
or imployment, but to reckon and cast accompts. Apud alios 
loqui didicerufU, non imi secum. Non est hqtwndimij sed 
gubemandum. ^ They nave learned to speake with others, 
^ not with themselves : speaking is not so requisite as govem- 
^ ment.^ Nature, to shew that nothing is savage in whatso- 
ever she produceth, causeth oftentimes, even in rudest cmd 
most unarted nations, productions of spirits to arise, that 
confront and wrestle with the most artist productions. As 
concerning my discourse, is not the Gaskonie proverbe, 
drawne from a bag-pipe, prettie and quaint P Bauha prou 
bouhoy mas d remuda Urns diis quhn. ^ You may blow long 
^ enough, but if once you stirre your fingers, you may go 
^ seeke.*^ Wee can talke and prate, Cicero saith thus. These 
are Platoes customes, These are the verie words of Aristotle ; 
but what say we our selves ? what doe we ? what judge we ? 
A Peroquet would say as much. This fashion puts me in 
mind of that rich Romane, who to his exceeding great charge 
had beene verie industrious to finde out the most sufficient 
men in all sciences, which he continually kept about him, 
that if at any time occasion should bee moved amongst his 
friends to speake of any matter pertaining to SchoUership, 
they might supplie his place, and be readie to assist him : 
some witii discourse, some with a verse of Homer, othersome 
with a sentence, each one according to his skill or profes- 
sion ; who perswaded himselfe that all such learning was his 
owne, because it was contained in his servants minds. As 
they doe whose sufficiencie is placed in their sumptuous 
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y libraries. I know some, whom if I aske what he knoweth, CHAPTER 

' hee will require a booke to demonstrate the same, and durst ,^^47 

not dare to tell me that his posteriors are scabious, except he 
turne over his Lexicon to see what posteriors and scabious is, 
wee take the opinions and knowledge of others into our pro- 
tection, and that is all : I tell you they must be infeoffed in 
us, and made our owne. Wee may verie well be compared 
unto him, who having need of fire, should goe fetch some at 
his neighbours chimney, where finding a good fire, ^should 
there stay to warme himselfe, forgetting to carrie some 
home, what availes it us to have our bellies full of meat, 
if it be not digested ? If it bee not transchanged in us ? 
except it noiurish, augment, and strengthen us? May 
we imagine that Lucullus, whom learning made and framed 
so great a Captaine without experience, would have taken it 
after our manner ? We relie so much upon other mens 
armes, that we disanuU our owne strength. Will I arme 
my selfe against the feare of death ? it is at Senecaes cost : 
will I draw comfort either for my selfe, or any other? I 
borrow the same of Cicero. I would have taken it in my 
selfe, had I been exercised unto it : I love not this relative 
and begd-for sufficiencie. Suppose we may be learned by 
other mens learning. Sure I am, we can never be wise, but 
by our owne wisdome. 

Muroi (To^urr^v, 6<ms ovx ovr^ a'o<fi6s. Prffoerb, 

That wise man I cannot abide^ 
That for himself cannot provide. 

Ex quo Emmus : Nequidquam sa/pere sapieniem, qui ijm £nnius. 
sUnprodesse non quiret. Wtiereupon saith Ennius: ^That 
^ wise man is vainly wise, who could not profit himselfe.' 

— « cupidus, H luvBNAL. Sat, 

VanuM, et Euganed quantumms viUar agnd. viiL 14. 

If covetous^ if vaine (not wise) 

Than any lambe more base^ more nice. 

Non enim paranda nobis solum, sed fhwnda sapientia est, Cic. Fimd. i. 
^ For, wee must not only purchase wisdome, but enjoy and P- 
^ employ the same."* Dionysius scofieth at those Gramarians, 
who ploddingly labour to know the miseries of Ulysses, and 
are ignorant of their owne ; mocketh those Musiuans, that 
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CHAPTER so attentively tune their instruments, and never accord their 
XXIV manners ; derideth those Orators, that studie to speake of 
^ u^^^ justice, and never put it in execution. Except our mind be 
"'"'* the better, unlesse our judgement be the sounder, I had 
rather my scholler had imployed his time in playing at 
Tennis ; I am sure his bodie would be the nimbler. See but 
one of these our universitie men or bookish schollers retume 
from schole, after he hath there spent ten or twelve yeares 
under a Pedants charge : who is so unapt for any matter ? 
who so unfit for any companie ? who so to seeke if he come 
into the world ? all the advantage you discover in him, is, 
that his Latine and Greeke have made him more sottish, 
more stupid, and more presumptuous, then before he' went 
from home. Whereas he should retume with a mind full- 
fraught, he retumes with a wind-puft conceit : in stead of 
plum-feeding the same, he hath only spunged it up with 
vanitie. These Masters, as Plato spealceth of Sophisters 
(their cosin Germanes) of all men, are those that promise 
to be most profitable unto men, smd alone, amongst all, 
that not only amend not what is committed to their charge, 
as doth a carpenter or a mason, but empaire and destroy 
the same, and yet they must full dearely De paied. If the 
law which Protagoras proposed to his disciples, were fol- 
lowed, which was, that either they should pay nim according 
to his word, or sweare in the temple, how much they 
esteemed the profit they had received by his discipline, and 
accordingly satisfie him for his paines, my Pedagogues would 
be aground^ especially if they would stand to the oath of my 
experience. My vulgar Perigordin-speech doth verie pleas- 
antly terme such selfe-conceited wisards, Letter-ferits, as if 
they would say letter-strucken men, to whom (as the common 
saymff is) letters have given a blow with a mallet. Verily 
for the most part they seeme to be distracted even from 
common sense. Note but the plaine husbandman, or the 
unwilie shoomaker, and you see them simply and naturally 
plod on their course, speaking only of what they know, and 
no further ; whereas these letter-puft pedants, because they 
would faine raise themselves aloft, and with their literall 
doctrine which floteth up and downe the superficies of their 

braine, arme themselves beyond other men, they uncessantlv 
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intricate and entangle themselves: they utter loftie words, CHAPTER 
and speake golden sentences, but so that another man doth ^_^^^ 
place, fit, and applie them. They are acquainted with ^^^ 
Galen, but know not the disease. They will stuffe your 
head with lawes, when God wot they have not yet conceived 
the ground of the case. They know the Theorike of all 
things, but you must seeke who shall put it in practice. I 
have scene a friend of mine, in mine owne house, who by way 
of sport talking with one of these pedanticall gulls, counter- 
feited a kind of fustian tongue, and spake a certain gibrish, 
without rime or reason, sans head or foot, a hotch-pot of 
divers things, but that he did often enterlace it with inke- 
pot termes, incident to their disputations, to ammuse the 
lx>okish sot for a whole day long with debating and con- 
tending; ever thinking he answered the Objections made 
unto him ; yet was he a man of letters and reputation, a 
graduate, and wore a goodly formall long gowne. 

Voe 6 patritius sanguis quos ffivere par est Pers. Sal. i. 

Occ^tiH coco, postica oecurriie santue, 6i« 

You noble blouds, who with a noddle blind^ 

Should live^ meet with the mocke that 's made behind. 

Whosoever shall narrowly looke into this kind of people, 
which far and wide hath spred it selfe, he shall find (as I 
have done,) that for the most part, they neither understand 
themselves, nor others, and that their memorie is many times 
sufficiently full fraught, but their judgement ever hollow 
and emptie : except their natural inclination have of it selfe 
otherwise fashioned them. As I have scene Adrianus Tur- 
nebus, who having never professed any thing but studie and 
letters, wherein he was, in mine opinion, the worthiest man 
that lived these thousand yeares, and who notwithstanding 
had no Pedanticall thing about him, but the wearing of his 
gowne, and some extemall fashions, that could not well be 
reduced, and incivilized to the courtiers cut ; things of no 
consequence. And I naturally hate our people, Uiat will 
more hardly endure a long robe uncuriously wome, than a 
crosse skittish mind : and that observe what leg, or reverence 
he makes, note his garbe or demeanor, view his boots, or his 
hat, and marke what manner of man he is. For his inward 
parts, I deeme him to have been one of the most unspotted 
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CHAPTER and truly honest minds that ever was. I have sundry times 
fj^^ of purpose urged him to speak of matters furthest from his 
isnw * ®*^^y> wherin he was so cleare-sighted, and could with so 
quicke an apprehension conceive, and with so sound a judge- 
ment distinguish them, that he seemed never to have pro- 
fessed or studied other facidtie than warre, and matters of 
state. Such spirits, such natures may be termed worthy, 
goodly, and solid. 

— queu arte Imdgna 
Et meliore luto firiM pnecordia TUan, 

Whose bowels heavens-briglit-Sunne composed 
Of better mold^ art wel disposed. 

That maintaine themselves against suoiy bad institution. 
Now it suiSceth not that our institution marre us not, it 
must change us to the better. There are some of our Par- 
liaments and Courts, who when they are to admit of any 
officers, doe onl^ examine them of their learning; others, 
that by presentmg them the judgement of some law cases, 
endevour to sound their understonding. Me thinks the 
latter keep the better stile : And albeit these two parts are 
necessarie, and both ought to concur in one, yet truly should 
that of learning be lesse prized than judgement, this may 
well be without the other, and not the other without this. 
For as the Greeke verse saith, 

'Qf olbiv ^ fidBrjais, fjv ijJj povs vaprj. 

Learning nought worth doth lie. 
Be not cuscretion by. 

Whereto serveth learning, if understanding be not 
joyned to it ? Oh would to God, that for the good of our 
lustice, the societies of Lawyers were as wel stored with 
judgement, discretion, and conscience, as they are with learn- 
ing and wit. Non vike^ sed scholoe diadmus. ^ We leame 
^ not for our life, but for the schoole.'' It is not enough to 
joyne learning and knowledge to the minde, it should be 
incorporated unto it: it must not be sprinckled, but dyed 
with it ; and if it change not and better her estate (which is 
imperfect) it were much better to leave it. It is a dangerous 
Sword, and which hindreth and ofFendeth her master, if it 
be in a weake hand, and which hath not the skill to manage 
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the same: Vt Jwrit melius non didicisse: ^ So as it were CHAPTER 
* better that we had not learned.** It is peradventure the ^^-^^^ 
cause, that neither we, nor divinitie require not much leam- ^ Pedant- 
ing in women ; and that Francis Duke of Britannie, sonne 
to John the fifth, when he was spoken unto for a marriage 
betweene him and Isabel a daughter of Scotland ; and some 
told him she was but meanly brought up, and without any 
instruction of learning, answered, hee loved her the better for 
it, and that a woman was wise enough, if she could but 
make a difference between the shirt and dublet of her 
husbands. It is also no such wonder (as some say) that our 
aunoesters did never make any great accompt of ILetters, and 
that even at this day (except it be by chaunce) they are not 
often found in our Kings or Princes chiefest councels and 
consultations : And if the end to grow rich by them, which 
now adaies is altogether proposed unto us by the studie of 
Law, of Phisicke, of Pedantisme, and of Divmitie ; did not 
keep them in credit, without doubt you should see them 
as oeggarly and needy, and as much vilified as ever they 
were. And what hurt I pray you, since they neither teach 
us to think well, nor doe well ? Postquam docti prodkenrnt^ Sbn. Epist, 
bmn desunt. * Since men became learned, good men failed.** ^^^• 
Each other science is prejudiciall unto him, that hath not 
the science of goodnesse. But may not the reason I whilom 
sought for, also proceed thence ? That our studie in France, 
having as it were no other aime but profit, but those lesse 
whom nature hath produced to more generous offices, than 
lucrative, giving themselves unto learning, or so briefely 
(before they have apprehended any liking of them, retired 
unto a profession that hath no communitie with bookes) 
there are then none left, altogether to engage themselves to 
studie and Bookes, but the meaner kind of people, and such 
as are borne to base fortune, and who by learning and letters 
seek some meane to live, and enrich themselves. The minds 
of which people being both by naturall inclination, by 
example, and familiar institution, of the basest stampe, doe 
falsly reap the fruit of learning. For it is not in her power 
to give hght unto the mind, that hath none, nor to make 
a bund man to see. The mysterie of it is not to affoord him 
sight, but to direct it for him, to addresse his goings, alwaies 
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CHAPTER provided he have feet of his owne, and good, strait, and 
^XXIV ^ capable legs. Knowledge is an excellent drug, but no drug 
is sufficiently strong to preserve it selfe without alteration 
or corruption, according to the fault of the vessell, that con- 
taines it. Some man hath a cleare sight, that is not right- 
sighted ; and by consequence seeth what good is, and doth 
not follow it ; and seeKeth knowledge, but makes no use of 
it. The chiefest ordinance of Plato in his common wealth 
is, to give unto his Citizens their charge, according to their 
nature. Nature can doe all, and doth all. The crookt 
backt, or deformed, are unfit for any exercise of the bodie, 
and crooked and mis-shapen minds unproper for exercises of 
the minde. The bastara and vulgar sort are unworthy of 
Philosophie. When we see a man ill shod, if he chance to 
be a Shoomaker, wee say it is no wonder, for commonly 
none goes worse shod than they. Even so it seemes, that 
experience doth often shew us, a Physitian lesse healthy, 
a Divine lesse reformed, and most commonly a Wiseman 
lesse sufficient than another. Aristo Chius had heretofore 
reason to say, that Philosophers did much hurt to their 
auditors, forasmuch as the greatest number of minds are not 
apt to proiSt by such instructions, which, if they take not 
Cic. Nat. a good, they will follow a bad course : aadnov^ ex Aristippi^ 
Deor, iii. acerbos ex Zenonis schola exire. * They proceed licentious 

* out of the Schoole of Aristippus, but oitter out of the 
*• Schoole of Zeno.*^ In that excellent institution which 
Zenophon giveth the Persians, wee iBnd, that as other Nations 
teach their children Letters, so they taught theirs vertue. 
Plato said the eldest borne sonne, in their royall succession, 
was thus taught. ^As soone as he was borne, he was 
^ delivered, not to women, but to such Eunuchs, as by 
^ reason of their vertue were in chiefest authoritie about the 

* King. Their speciall charge was first to shapen his limmes 
^ and Dodie, gooaly and healthy ; and at seven yeares of age, 

* they instructed and inured him to sit on horsebacke, and to 
^ ride a hunting : when he came to the age of fourteene, they 
^ delivered him into the hands of foure men, that is to say, 
^ the wisest, the justest, the most temperate, and the most 
^ valiant of all the nation. The first taught him religion ; 
^ the second, to be ever upright and true ; the third, to 
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' become Master of his owne desires ; and the fourth, to feare CHAPTER 
' nothing.'' It is a thing worthy great consideration, that in XXIV 
that excellent, and as I may terme it, matchlesse policie ^^ Pedant- 
of Lycurgus, and in truth, by reason of her perfection, ^^^ 
monstrous, yet notwithstanding, so carefull for the education 
of children, as of her principall charge, and even in the 
Muses bosome and resting-place, there is so little mention 
made of learning : as if that generous youth disdaining all 
other yokes but of vertue, ought only be furnished, in liew 
of tutors of learning, with masters of valour, of justice, of 
wisdome, and of temperance. An example which Plato 
hath imitated in his Lawes. The manner of their discipline 
was, to propound questions unto them, teaching the judge- 
ment of men and of their actions : and if by way of reason 
or discourse, they condemned or praised, either this man, or 
that deed, they must be told the truth and best : by which 
meanes at once they sharpned their wits, and learned the 
right. Astiages in Zenophon calleth Cyrus to an accompt 
of his last lesson : It is (faith he) that a great lad in our 
Schoole, having a little coat, gave it to one of his fellowes, 
that was of lesser stature than himselfe, and tooke his coat 
from him, which was too big for him : our Master having 
made me judge of that difference, I judged that things 
must be left in the state they were in, and that both seem^ 
to be better fitted as they were ; whereupon he shewed me, 
I had done ill; because I had not only considered the 
comelinesse where I should chiefly have respected justice, 
which required, that none should be forced in any thing 
which properly belonged to him, and said, he was whipt for 
it, as we are in our countrie-townes, when we have forgotten 
the first preterperfect tense or Aoriste of rvTrrao. My 
Regent might long enough make me a prolixe and cunning 
Oration in genere demonstrativo, Mn the oratorie kind of 
^ praise or dispraise,^ before ever hee should perswade me his 
Schoole is worth that. They have gone about to make the 
way shorter : and since Sciences (even when they are right 
taken) can teach us nothing but wisdome, honestie, integritie, 
and resolution ; they have at first sight, attempted to put 
their children to the proper of effects, and instruct them, 
not by heare-say, but by assay of action, lively modelling 
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CHAPTER and framing them, not only by precepts and words, but 
XXIV principally by examples ana works, that it might not be 

Of Pedanlr ^^ Science in their mind, but rather his complexion and 
""*® habitude ; not to purchase, but a naturall inheritance. 

To this purpose when Agesilaus was demanded, what his 
opinion was, children should leame : answered, ^ What they 
^ should doe being men.^ It is no marvell, if such an institu- 
tion have produced so admirable effects. Some say, that in 
other Cities of Greece they went to seeke for Rhetoricians, 
for Painters, and for Musicians; whereas in Lacedemon, 
they sought for Law-givers, for Magistrates, and Generals of 
armies : In Athens men learned to say well, but here, to doe 
well : there to resolve a sophisticall argument, and to con- 
found the imposture and amphibologie of words, captiously 
enterlaced together; here to shake off the allurements of 
voluptuousnesse, and with an undanted courage to contemne 
the threats of fortune, and reject the menaces of death : 
those busied and laboured themselves about idle words, 
these after martiall things: there the tongue was ever in 
continuall exercise of speaking, here the minde in an 
uncessant practice of well-doing. And therfore was it not 
strange, if Antipater requiring fiftie of their cliildren for 
hostages, they answered cleane contrarie to that we would 
doe, ' that they would rather deliver him twice so many men "* ; 
so much did they value and esteeme the losse of their 
coimtries education. When Agesilaus inviteth Xenophon 
to send his children to Siiarta, there to be brought up ; it 
is not, because they shoula leame Rhetorike, or Logike, but, 
as himselfe saith, ' to the end they may leame the worthiest 
' and best science that may bee, to wit, the knowledge how 
^ to obey, and the skill how to command."* It is a sport to 
see Socrates, after his blunt manner, to mocke Hippias, who 
reporteth unto him, what great summes of money he had 
gained, especially in certaine little Cities, and small townes 
of Sicily, by keeping schoole, and teaching letters, and that 
at Sparta he could not get a shilling. That they were but 
Idiots and foolish people, who can neither measure nor 
esteeme ; nor make no aocompt of Grammer, or of Rythmes ; 
and who only ammuse themselves to know the succession of 
Kings, the establishing and declination of estates, and such 
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like trash of flim-flam tales. Which done, Socrates forcing CHAPTER 
him particularly to allow the excellende of their forme of XXIV 
publike government, the happinesse and vertue of their ^f 5®^^*- 
private life, remits unto him to guesse the conclusion of the 
unprofitablenesse of his arts. Examples teach us both in 
this martiall policie, and in all such like, that the studie of 
sciences doth more weaken and efleminate mens minds, than 
corroborate and adapt them to warre. The mightiest, yea 
the best setled estate, that is now in the world, is that of 
the Turkes, a nation equally instructed to the esteeme of 
armes, and disesteeme of letters. I find Rome to have beene 
most valiant, when it was least learned. The most warlike 
nations of our daies, are the rudest and most ignorant. The 
Sdthians, the Parthians, and Tamburlane, serve to verifie 
my saying. When the Gothes over-ran and ravaged Greece ; 
that which saved all their Libraries from the fire, was, that 
one among them, scattered this opinion, that such trash of 
bookes and papers must be left untoucht and whole for their 
enemies, as the only meane, and proper instrument to divert 
them from all militarie exercises, and ammuse them to idle, 
secure, and sedentarie occupations. When our King Charles 
the eight, in a manner witnout unsheathing his sword, saw 
himselfe absolute Lord of the whole Eingdome of Naples, 
and of a great part of Thuscanie, the Princes and Loras of 
his traine ascrioed this sodaine, and unhoped for victorie, 
and facilitie of so noble and prodigious a conquest, only to 
this, that most of the Princes and nobilitie of Italie 
ammused themselves rather to become ingenious 
and wise by learning, than vigorous and 
warriers by mmtarie exercises. 
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THE TWENTY-FIFTH CHAPTER 

Of the institution and education of Children ; to 
the Ladie Diana of Foix, Countesse of Gurson 

NEVER knew father, how crooked and de- 
formed soever his sonne were, that would 
either altogether cast him off, or not 
acknowledge him for his owne : and yet 
(unlesse he be meerely besotted or blinded 
in his affection) it may not be said, but 
he plainly perceiveth his defects, and hatli 
^ a feeling of his imperfections. But so it 
is, he is his owne. So is it in my selfe. I see better than 
any man else, that what I have set downe, is nought but 
the fond imnginatinni nf him, ^rfToiii his youth hath tasted 
nothing but the paring, and seen but the superficies of true 
learning : whereof he hath retained but a generall and 
shapelesse forme : a smacke of every thing in generall, but 
notning to the purpose in particular : After the French 
manner. To be short, t know there is an art of Phisicke ; 
a course of lawes; foure parts of the Mathematikes^ and I 
am not altogether ignorant, what they tend unto. And 
perhaps I fJso know the scope and drift of Sciences in 
generall, to be for the service of our life. But to wade 
further, or that ever I tired my selfe with plodding upon 
Aristotle (the Monarch of our modeme doctrine) or olwti- 
nately continued in the search of any one science : I confesse 
I never did it. Nor is there any one art, whereof I am able 
so much as to draw the first lineaments. And there is no 
schoUer (be he of the lowest forme) that may not repute 
himselfe wiser than I, who am not able to appose him in his 
lirst lesson : and if I be forced to it, I am constrained verie 
impertinently to draw in matter from some generall dis- 
course, whereby I examine, and give a guesse at his naturall 
judgement : a lesson as much unknowne to them, as theits 
is to me. I have not dealt or had commerce with any 
excellent books, except Flutarke or Seneca, from whom (as 
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the Danai'des) I draw my water, uncessantly filling, and as CHAPTER 
fast emptying : some thing whereof I fasten to this paper, ^-^^. 
but to my selfe nothing at all. And touching bookes : g^^^® ^^ 
Historic is my chiefe studie, Poesie my only delight, to education of 
which I am particularly affected : for as Cleantnes said, that Children 
as the voice being forcibUe pent in the narrow gullet of a 
trumpet, at last issueth forth more strong and shriller, so 
me seemes, that a sentence cunningly and closely couched in 
measure-keeping Posie, darts it selfe forth more furiously, 
and wounds me even to the quicke. And concerning the 
naturall faculties that arc in me, (whereof behold here an 
essay) I perceive them to faint under their owne burthen ; 
my conceits, and my judgement march but uncertaine, and 
as it were groping, staggering, and stumbling at every rush ; v\' c a 
[ And when I have gone as far as. I can, I have no whit 
pleased my selfe : for the further I saile, the more land I > 
descrie, and that so dimmed with fogges, and over-cast with . 
clouds, that my sight is so weakned, I cannot distinguish. ;. 
the same. And then undertaking to speake indifferently 
of all that presents it selfe unto my fantasie, and having 
nothing but mine owne naturall meanes to imploy therein, 
if it be my hap (as commonly it is) among good Authors, 
to light upon those verie places which I nave undertaken 
to treat oft, as even now I did in Plutarke, reading his dis- 
course of the power of imagination, wherein in regard of 
those wise men, I acknowledge my selfe so weake, and so 
poore, so dull and grose-headed, as I am forced both to 
pittie and disdaine my selfe, yet am I pleased with this, that 
my opinions have often the grace to jump with theirs, and 
that I follow them a loofe-off^ and thereby possesse at least, 
that which all other men have not ; which is, that I know 
the utmost difference betweene them and my selfe : all which . . 
notwithstanding I suffer my inreiitions to run abroad, as 
weake and faint, as I have produced them, without bungling 
and botching the faults, which this comparison hath dis- 
covered to me in them. A man had need have a strong 
backe, to undertake to march foot to foot with these kind 
of men. The indiscreet writers of our age, amidst their 
ytriviall compositions, intermingle and wrest in whole sen- 
tences taken from ancient Authors, supposing by such filch- 
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CHAPTER i ng-theft tqjS UXrhm)o hnnour and reputation teihemselves, 
Of "t^^' "^Q^ clea nJ]contrari e. For, this infinite varietie and dissem- 
stitution Mid ^^^^^KSe^dfTustres, makes a face so wan, so il-favored, and so 
education of ^^i^) ii^ respect of theirs, that they lose much more than 
Children gaine thereby. These were two contrarie humours: The 
Philosopher Chrisippus was wont to foist-in amongst his 
bookes, not only whole sentences, and other long-long dis- 
courses, but whole bookes of other Authors, as in one, he 
brought in Euripides his Medea. And ApoUodorus was 
wont to say of him, that if one should draw from out his 
bookes, what he had stolne from others, his paper would 
remaine blanke. Where as Epicurus cleane contrarie to 
him in three hundred volumes, he left behind him, had not 
made use of one allegation. It was my fortune not long 
since to light upon such a place : I had languishingly traced 
after some French words, so naked and shallow, and so void 
either of sence or matter, that at last I found them to be 
nought but meere French words ; and after a tedious and 
wearisome travell, I chanced to stumble upon an high, rich, 
and even to the douds-raised piece, the descent whereof had 
it been somewhat more pleasant or easie, or the ascent 
reaching a little further, it had been excusable, and to be 
borne- withall ; but it was such a steeple downe-fall, and by 
meere strength hewen out of the maine rocke, that by react- 
ing of the first six words, me thought I was carried into 
another world: whereby I perceive the bottoirie whence I 
came to be so low and deep, as I durst never more adventure 
' to go through it ; for, it I did stufFe any one of my dis- 
courses with those rich spoiles, it would manifestly cause 
the sottishnesse of others to appeare. To reprove mine 
owne faults in others, seemes to me no more unsuiferable, 
than to reprehend (as I doe often) those of others in my 
selfe. They ought to be accused every where, and have all 
places of Sanctuarie taken from them : yet do I know how 
over-boldly, at all times I adventure to equall my selfe unto 
my filchings, and to march hand in hs^ with them; not 
without a fond-hardie hope, that 1 may perhaps be able to 
bleare the eyes of the Judges from discerning them. But it 
is as much for the benefit of my application, as for the good 
of mine invention and force. And I doe not furiously m>nt, 
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and bodie to bodie wrestle with those old champions: it is CHAPTER 
; but by sleights, advantages, and false-ofiPers I seek to come ^r"^^- 

within them, and if I can, to give them a fall. I doe not g^itution wid 

rashly take them about the necke, I doe but touch them, education of 

nor doe I go so far as by my bargaine I would seeme to doe ; Children 

could I but keepe even with them, I should then be an 

honest man; for I seeke not to venture on them, but where 

they are strongest. To doe as I have seen some, that is, to 

shroud themselves under others armes, not daring so much 

as to show their fingers ends unarmed, and to botch up all 

their works (as it is an easie matter in a common subject, 

namely for the wiser sort) with ancient inventions, here and 

there hudled-up together. And in those who endevoured 

to hide what they have filched from others, and make it 

their owne, it is first a manifest note of injustice, than a 

plaine argument of cowardlinesse ; who having nothing of 

any worth in themselves to make show of, will yet under the 

countenance of others suffidencie goe about to make a &ire 

ofiPer: Moreover (oh great foolishnesse) to seek by such 

cosening tricks to forestall the ignorant approbation of the 

common sort, nothing fearing to discover their ignorance to 

men of understanding (whose praise only is of value) who 

will soone trace out such borrowed ware. As for me, there ^ 

is nothing I will doe lesse. I never spake of others, but ' • 

that I may the more speake of my selfe. This concerneth 

not those mingle-mangles of many kinds of stuffe, or as the 

Grecians call them BLapsodies, that for such are published, 

of which kind I have (since I came to yeares of discretion) 

seen divers most ingenious and wittie ; amongst others, one 

under the name of Capilupus ; besides many of the ancient 

stampe. These are wits of such excellence, as both here and 

elsewhere they will soone be perceived, as our late famous 

writer Lipsius, in his learned and laborious work of the 

Politikes : yet whatsoever come of it, for so much as they 

are but follies, my intent is not to smother them, no more 

than a bald and hoarie picture of mine, where, a Painter 

hatl^ drawne not a perfect visage,"but mine owne. For, 

howsoever, these are but my humors and opinions, and I 

deliver them but to show what my conceit is, and not what 

ought to be beleeved. Wherin I ayme at nothing but to 
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CHAPTER display my selfe, who peradventure (if a new prentiship 
XXV change me) shall be another to morrow, I have no authoritie 

^ii ^ ^^ d ^^ purchase beliefe, neither do I desire it ; knowing well 

education of ^'^^^ ^ *"^ °®^ sufficiently taught to instruct others. Some 
Children having read my precedent Chapter, told me not long since 
in mine owne house, I should somewhat more have extended 
my selfe in the discourse concerning the institution of 
"children. Now (Madam) if there were any sufficiencie in 
me, touching that subject, I could not better employ the 
same, than to bestow it as a present upon that little lad, 
which ere long threatneth to make a happie issue from out 
your honorable wombe : for (Madame) you are too generous 
to begin with other than a man childe. And having had 
so great a part in the conduct of your successefuU marriage, 
I may challenge some right and interest in the greatnesse 
and prosperitie of all that shall proceed from it : moreover, 
the ancient and rightfuU possession, which you from time to 
time have ever had, and still have over my service, urgeth 
me with more than ordinarie respects, to wish all honour, 
well-fare and advantage to whatsoever may in any sort 
concerne you and yours. And truly, my meaning is, but to 
shew, that the greatest difficultie, and importing all humane 
knowledge, seemeth to be in this point, where the nurture 
and institution of young children is in question. For, as in 
matters of husbandrie, the labor that must be used before 
sowing, setting, and planting, yea in planting it selfe, is 
most certaine and easie. But when that which was sowen, 
set and planted, commeth to take life ; before it come to 
. ripenesse, much adoe, and great varietie of proceeding 

belongeth to it. So in men, it is nd great matter to get 

them, but being borne, what continuall cares, what diligent 

,.* ^ attendance, what doubts and feares, doe daily wait on their 

^ parents and tutors, before they can be nurtured and brought 

to any good? The fore-shew of their inclination whilest 
they are young is so uncertaine, their humours so variable, 
their promises so changing, their hopes so false, and their 
proceedings so doubtful, that it is very hard, (yea for the- 
wisest) to ground any certaine judgement, or assured successe 
upon them. Behold Cymon, view Themistocles, and a 
thousand others, how they have differed, and fallen to better 
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from themselves, and deceive the expectation of such as CHAPTER 
knew them. The yomig whelps both of Dogges and Beares, ^^^^^. 
at first sifi^ht shew their naturall disposition, but men head- J^f . . ® ^', 
long imbracmg this custome or fashion, following that^u^j^^Q ^f 
humor or opinion, admitting this or that passion, allowing Children 
of that or tnis law, are easily changed, and soone disguised ; 
yet is it hard to force the naturall propension or readinesse 
of the mind, whereby it foUoweth, that for want of heedie 
fore-sight in those that could not guide their course well, 
they often employ much time in vaine, to addresse young 
children in those matters, whereunto they are not naturally 
addicted. All which difficulties notwithstanding, mine 
opinion is, to bring them up in the best and profltablest 
studies, and that a man should slightly passe over those fond 
presages, and deceiving prognostikes, which we over precisely 
gather in their infanae. And (without offence be it said) , j^^ 
me thinks, that Plato in his common-wealth alloweth them '' >.. \ ^ 
too-too much authoritie. 

£1 Madame, Learning j^yned with t me knowledge is an \ , ,. ..^r^ a * 
especiall ft"^ g^fffnl^ ^^^.iwinyii^ and an implement of 
wonderfull use and consequence, namely in persons raised to 
that degree of fortune, wherein you are. And in good 
truth, learning hath not her owne true forme, nor can she 
make shew of her beauteous lineaments, if she fall into i^ 
hands of base and vile persons.^ [For, as famous Torquato 
Tasso saith; 'Philosophic being a rich and noble Queene, 
and knowing her owne worth, graciously smileth upon, and 
lovingly embraceth Princes and noble men, if they become 
suters to her, admitting them as her minions, and gently . 
affoording them all the favours she can ; whereas upon the 
contrarie, if she be wooed, and sued unto by clownes, 
mechanicall fellowes, and such base kind of people, she 
helds her selfe disparaged and disgraced, as nolaing no 
proportion with them. And therfore see we by experi- 
ence, that if a true Grentleman, or nobleman follow her 
with any attention, and wooed her with importunitie, he 
shall leame and know more of her, and prove a better 
scholler in one yeare, than an ungentle or base feUow shall 
in seven, though he pursue her never so attentively.^] ^She 
is much more readie and fierce to lend her furtherance and 
S 15S 
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CHAPTER direction in the conduct of a waxre, to attempt honorable 
Of^^' actions, to command a people, to treat a peace with a 
stittttion and P^^^ ^^ forraine nation, than she is to forme an argument 
education of m Logick, to devise a Syllogisme, to canvase a case at the 
Quldren barre, or to prescribe a receit of pills. So (noble Ladie) 
forsomuch as I cannot perswade my selfe, that you will 
either forget or neglect this point, concerning the institu- 
tion of yours, especially having tasted the sweetnesse thereof, 
and being descended of so noble and learned a race. For 
we yet possesse the learned compositions of the ancient and 
noble Earles of Foix, from out whose heroicke loynes your 
husband and you take your of-spring. And Francis Ix>rd 
of Candale your worthie uncle, doth daily bring forth such 
fridts thereof, as the knowledge of the matchlesse qualitie of 
your house shall hereafter extend it selfe to many ages ; I 
will therefore make you acquainted with one conceit of 
mine, which contrarie to the common use I hold, and that 
is all I am able to afibord you, concerning that matter. 
The charge of the Tutor, which you shall appoint your 
Sonne, in the choice of whom consisteth the whole substance 
of his education and bringing-up; on which are many 
branches depending, which (forasmuch as I can adde nothing 
of any moment to it) I will not touch at all. And for that 
i *|Join^ wherein I presume to" isidvise lilin^lie'majt so far forth 

N^ give credit unto it, as he shall see just cause. QTo a gentle- 

man borne of noble parentage, and heire of a house, that 
aymeth at true learning, and m it would be disciplined, j|g^ 
an much f^** P^^t ^* lominnditif tff ^iiT^fif^^*' (oecause so 
abject an end is far unworthie.the grace and favour of the 
Muses, and besides, hath a r^ard or dependencie of others) 

_ and en- 

desiring rather 



lape and institute 
an able and sufficient man, than a bare learned man. My 
desire is therefore, that the pnrents nr litrargoert nf iunh n 
gentleman be very circumspect, and ^e£ull Jn. chusing Jus 
directory, whom I would rather commend for having a well 
. composed and temperate braine, than a full stuft head, yet 
both will doe well And I would r ather pr efer ,wiidomp^ 
j udgement ^"^W fii#^'y»^, fl"^ i^o dest behavio ur. tbaiLbu*e 
aViff m<>prp li^f rftH ll^ir"''"£.T and that in his charge he hold 
164" * 
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a new course. Some never cease brawling in their schollers CHAPTER 
eares (as if they were still pouring in a tonell) to follow their ^J^^^ . 
booke, yet is their charge nothing else,^t to repeat, what gSLJ^ ^ ^'a 
hath beene told them before. I woiilS have a tutor to education of 
correct this part, and that at first entrance, according to the Children 
capacitie of the wit he hath in hand, he should befidn to 
make shew of it,, _ ' __________ _ 
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OttiSIS, sometimes <n)ening him the way, other times leaving 

him to open it by himselfe. I would not have him to invent 

and speake alone, but suffer his disciple to sneake when his 

turne commeth . Socrates, and after him Arcesilaus, made 

theii;jy^hollers to speak first, and then would speake them- 

selv^ Obest pterumque Us qui discere vobmtj aucioriiM Cic* De f/a/. i. 

eorum qui docent. ^ Most commonly the authoritde of them 

^ that teach, hinders them that woidd leame.^ 

It is therefore meet, that he hirIcp him first, jiyot-on | j ^for e 
himy whereby he may the better judge of his pace, and so 

esse how long he will hold oui^ that accordingly he may 
t his strength: for want of which proportion, we often 
marre all. And to l^^^^w ^w f r^ ynftfcfi ft COflri fihflfr'*i and 
how far forth one may proceed (stiU keeping a due measure) 
is one of the hardest labours I know. It is a signe of a 
noble, and effect of an undanted spirit, to know how to 
second, and how far forth he shall condescend to his childish 
proceedings, and how to guide them. As for my selfe, I can 
Detter ana with more strength walke up, than aowne a hill. 
Those which according to our common fashion, undertake 
with one selfe-same lesson, and like maner of education, to 
direct many spirits of divers formes and different humours, 
it is no maryell if aimuUUUaUlUibtfb 

^ir^4is6ipliiM» or that come to any perfection. I would 
not only have him to demand an accompt of the words con- 
tained m his lesson, but of the sense,^ana~subfitajice thereof^ 
and ludge of the profit he hath made of it, not by the testi- 
monie of his memorie, but by the witnesse of his life. That 
what he lately learned, he cause liimto^sef forth and pour- 
tray the same into sundrie shapes, and then to accommodate 
it to as many different and severall subjects; whereby he 
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MONTAIGNE'S ESSAYES 

CHAPTER shal perceive, whether he have yet apprehended the same, 

XXV and therein enfeoffed himselfe, at due times taking his in- 

Of the in- g^jj^c^on fjpom the institution given by Plato. It is a sisne 

education of ^' cruditie cmd indigestion for a man to yeeld up his meat, 

Children even as he swallowed the same: the stomacke hath not 

wrought his full operation, unlesse it have changed forme, 

and altered fashion of that which was given him to boyle 

and concodO 

[Wee see men gape after no reputation but learning, and 
when they say, such a one is a learned man, they thinke 
they have said enoiiprh;]lOiir min^f ^r,¥\x w^^py^ ^^ pfVi^rg 

Mkig brought under by authoritie, and forced to stoope to 
the lure of their bare lesson ; wee have beene so subjected 
to harpe upo^i one string, that we have no way left us to 
descant upon voluntarie: ^^ir V^T^ flilMl IJhfrt^'^ ^'^ ^W*^"" 
AYfingj: Nurumam hUelce suce fiunt ^ They never come to 
« thnr p"^*^ tnit'^r - It was my hap to bee famiiiarlie 
acquainted with an honest man at Pisa, but such an Aristo- 
telian, as he held this infallible position ; that a conformitie 
to Aristotles doctrine was the true touchstone and squire of 
all solid imaginations, and perfect veritie ; for, whatsoever 
had no coherencie with it, was but fond Chimeraes, and idle 
humours; in asmuch as he had knowne all, seene all, and 
said all. This proposition of his, being somewhat over 
amply and injuriously interpreted by some, made him a loi 
time after to be troubled in the inquisition of Rome. [^I 
iirnnlii harn him miiihs his sshnUtr narr^Tylv to 
rHh dififrftinni nnd hp"^^"*- "^th^"g in h is head by meere 
P»^k^^4.;.^^ ^» .,p^^ tniflt Aristotles principles shall be no 
more axiomes unto him, than the Stoikes or Epicurians. 
Let this ^{^^"lit^y of iudiyemenja be proposed unto him, if 
he can, he shall be able to distinguish the truth from false- 
hood, if not, he wiU remaine doubtful^ 

Che rum men che eaper dubbiar m'aggrada. 

No lease it pleaseth me^ 
To doubt^ tnan wise to be. 

if or if by his owne discourse he embrace the opinions of 
Xenophon, or of Plato, they shall be no longer theirs, but 
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hisJ He that meerely foUoweth another, traceth nothing, CHAPTER 
arfa seeketh nothing : Non avmus 9ub RegCy «W quisque se ^^^^^ . 
vindicet. * We are not under a Kings command, every one J^ *"® "*', 
' may challenge himselfe, for let him at least know that he education of 
* knoweth.^ It is requisite he endevour as much to feed Children 
himselfe with their conceits, as labour to leame their precepts; sen. Epist. 
which, so he know how to applie, let him hardly forget, xxxiii. 
where, or whence he had them. Truth anr ^ ^^qq^n oro r^nm. 
mon to all ^ and are no more proper unto him that spake them 
heretofore, than unto him that shall speake them hereafter. 
And it is no more according to Platoes opinion jyhan to mine, 
since both he and I understand and see alike. Q'he ij^ees doe ^ 
here and there sucke this, and cull that flower, out afterward 
they produce the hony, which is peculiarly their own^ then 
is it no more Thyme or Majoram, So of peeces borrowed 
of others, he may lawfully alter,' transforme, and confound 
them, to shape out of them a perfect p^*^ nf wnrk^^ ^to- 
geth£cJm.Qxai0 ; alwaies provided, his Judgement, his travell, 
studie, and institution tend to nothing, but to frame the 
same perfe c t^ Let him hardly conceale, where, or whence he 
hath nad any helpe, and make no shew of any thing, but of 
that which he hath made himselfe. Pirates, filchers, and 
borrowers, make a shew of their purchaoes and buildings, 
but not of that which they have taken from others : you see 
not the secret fees or bribes Lawyers take of their Clients, 
but you shall manifestly discover the alliances they make, 
the honours they get for their children, and the goodly 
houses they build. No man makes open shew of his receits, 
but every one of his gettings. The go od that com^ o f 
s tudie (or at leastshoul d come) is to prove better, wlser^'and 
hg nestei':' It is theHnderatanaing power (said Epicharmus) 
that seeth and heareth, it is it, that profiteth all, and dis- 
poseth all, that moveth, swayeth, and ruleth all : all things 
else are but blind, senselesse, and without spirit. And truly 
in barring him of libertie to doe any thing of himselfe, we 
make him thereby more servile and more coward. Who 
would ever enquire of his scholler what he thinketh of 
Rhetorike, of Grammar, of this, or of that sentence of Cicero ? 
Which things throughly fethered (as if they were oracles) are 
let flie into our memone ; in which both letters and syllables 
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CHAPTER are substantial! parts of the subject. To know by roat is 

XXV no perfect If nnwlrd£;rj hut to kaop irhftt ""<^ h^th gpmpnjtfpH 

Of the in- tnhinjnrmnriOT rha riie, is commendabkj ^what a man direcfly* 

^^^°^*^£kn6weth5 that will lie dispose-of, without turning still to his 

Children booke, or looking to Ms pattern.- A meere bookish suffi- 

dencie is unpleasant VAil I expect of it, is an4iabg]liflh]]|g. 

nf my nrliinini snd nnlr'^^MM^^^^^j^P ^f ^^^^"^ according to 
Platoes mind, who saith, constancie, faith, and sinceritie, are 
true Philosophic ; as for other Sciences, and tending else- 
where, they are but garish paintings. I would faine have 
Paluel or Pompey, those two excellent dauncers of our time, 
with all their nimblen^se, teach any man to doe their loftie . 
tricks, and high capers, only with seeing them done, and 
without stirring out of his place, as some Pedanticall fel- o ^ 
lowes would instruct our minds without moving or putting ^ * 
it in practice. And glad^would I.ba to find anji that w o ul d v 
teach us how to wionftp* ^ Kmsy^ to l^osse a pike, to sh ootsoff. j ^' 
a peece,^t5rpla;y upon the lute, or to warble with the voice, 
without any exercise, as these kind of men would teach us 
to judge, and how to speake well, without any exercise of 
speaking or judging. In which kind of life, or as I may 
terme i^Prentiship, what action or object soever presents it- 
selfe unto our eies, may serve us in stead of a sufficient booke. 
A prettie pranke of a boy, a knavish tricke of a page, a fool- 
ish part of a lackey, an idle tale or any discourse else, 
spoken either in jest or earnest, at the table or in companie, 
are even as "**^ 'tllhififit*' ^^^ ^ ^ worke-upon Qpr fwrthcg- 
ance whereof, commerce or common sodetie among men, 
visiting of forraine countries, and observing of stranee 
fashions, are verie necessary^ not only to be able (after the 
manner of our yong galknts of France) to report how 
many paces the Church of Santa Rotonda is in length or 
breadth, or what rich garments the curtezan Signora Livia 
weareth, and the worth of her hosen ; or as some do, nicely 
to dispute how much longer or broader the face of Nero 
is, which they have seene m some old mines of Italic, than 
that which is made for him in other old monuments else- 
where. But they shmilri nrinfiinallv n^rvp- And Jae-Able 

those countries they have seene, that they may theT&etter 
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Unnwjinw f^ r/irr*^f and prepa re their WJts by tiioae nf ntl^^ ^ CHAPTER 

I would therefore have nim begin even from his infancie to XXV 
trayfill ,ahrnflH ; and first, that at one shoot he may hit two ^L^^ ^^ 
markes, he should see neighbour-countries, namely where Ian- education of 

fuages are moal; different fmin f^iirs^ fnr^ unlesse a mans Children 
rngue be £E»hioned unto them in his vouth, he shall never 
attaine to the true pronuntiation of them, if he once grow 
in yeares. Moreover, we see it received as a common opinion 
of the wiser sort, that it aereeth not with reason, that a 
childe be alwaies nuzzled, cockered, dandled, and brought up 
in his parents lap or sight ; forsomuch as their naturall 
kindnesse, or (as I may call it) tender fondnesse, causeth 
often, even the wisest to prove so idle, so over-nice, and 60 
base-minded. For parents are n ot capably , nPifbpr r^n f hpy 7 ^ 
firjf^ 111 f Viflii. hoaiH- fi to see themcheckt, corr ected^ or chasti sedf^ . \ "^ < 
noiiindure to see them hrniight up so meaHIyj and so far from . ^ 
daintinesse, and many times so dangerously, as they must 
needs be. And it would grieve them to see their children 
come home from those exercises, that a Grentleman must 
necessarily acquaint himselfe with, sometimes all wet and 
bemyred, other times sweatie, and full of dust, and to drinkc 
being either extreme hot, or exceeding cold ; and it would 
trouble them to see him ride a rough-untamed horse, or with 
his weapon furiously incounter a skilfiill Fencer, or to handle 
and shoot-ofF a musket ; against which there is no remedy, if 
he will make him prove a sufficient, compleat, or honest man : 
he must not be spared in his youth ; cmd it will come to 
passe, that he shall many times have occasion and be forced 
to shocke the rules of Phylsicke. 

yUamqae sub dio et trepidis agat Hor. iii. Od, ii. 

In r^nu, — 5. 

Leade he his life in open airOi 
And in affaires full of despaire. 

• 

It is not sufficient to jnake his minde strong, his muskles 
must also be strengthn^jthe minde is over-borne if it be 
n ot seconded : ana it is TOO much for her alone to discharge 
two offices. I have a feeling how mine panteth, being joyned 
to so tender and sensible a bodie, and that lieth so heavie 
upon it. And in my lecture, I often perceive how my 
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CHAPTER Authors in their writings sometimes commend examples for 

XXV magnanimitie and force, that rather proceed from a thicke 

„ij: .r^® ^^\ skin and hardnes of the bones. I have knowne men, women 
stibUtion and 11 •11 1 i» 11 •• iti 

education of ^^^ children borne of so hard a constitution, that a blow 

Children with a cudgell would lesse hurt them, than a filip would doe 
me, and so dull and blockish, that they will neither stir 
tongue nor eye-browes, beat them never so much. When 
wrestlers goe about to counterfeit the Philosophers patience, 
they rather shew the vigor of their sinnewes, than of their 
heart. For the custome to beare travell, is to tolerate griefe: 
Cic Tusc. Qu. Labor caSum oh^mt dolori : * Labour worketh a hardnesse 
"• * upon sorrow.** P^ in"' »t be enured to suffer the ^ 

hardnpfiio of cxoroi s o s^ that so he may be induced to endure 
the paine of the colicke, of cauterie, of fals, of sprains, and 
other diseases incident to mans bodie : yea, if need require, 
patiently to beare imprisonment, and other tortures, by 
which sufferance he shall come to be had in more esteeme and 
^ ^ accomp^ for according to time and place, the ffood as well 

V^"^^ -^ as the ma man may haply fall into them ; we nave seen it 

by experience. Whosoever striveth against the lawes, 
threats good men with mischiefe and extortion. Moreover, 
the authoritie of the Tutor (who should be soveraigne over 
him) is by the cockering and presence of the parents, hindred 
and interrupted : besides the awe and respect which the 
houshold beBu^ him, and the knowledge of the meanes, 
possibilities, and greatnesse of his house, are in my judge- 
ment, no small lets in a young Grentleman. In this schoole 
of commerce, and societie among men, I have often noted 
this vice, that in lieu of taking acquaintance of others, we 
~ only endevour to make our selves knowne to them : and we 
are more ready to utter such merchandize as we have, than 
to ingrosse and purchase new commodities. Silen ce and 
tppri^Qtio qrf q"<»li»i*>fl v<>riA rnnvPfljpnf f/ > civil Convers ation. 
It is also necessary, that a young man be rather taught 
to be dis creetly-spnri ngj nnd fllosf.handf^i than pradtrnlly 
wastfuU and lavisn in his expences, and moderate in husband- 
ing his "wealth when he shall come to possesse it. And not 
to take pepper in the nose for eveiy foolish tale that shal be 
spoken in nis presence, because it is an uncivil importunity, 
to contradict, whatsoever is not agreeing to our humour: 
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let him be pleased to correct himselfe. And let him not CHAPTER 

seeme to blame that in others, which he refiiseth to doe ^^^^^. 

himselfe, nor ffoe about to withstand common fashions. '^ . . * "*" , 
y. , ' . ® • • -J. ^ A V . stitution and 

Ltcet sapere smepompOf ame tnrndta, ^ A man may bee wise education of 

* without ostentation, without envie/ Let him avoid those Children 
imperious images of the world, those uncivil behaviours, and Sen. £^t. 
childish ambition, wherewith Godwot, too-too many are ^* ^* 
possest : that is, to make a faire shew of that, which is not 

m him : endevouring to be reputed other than indeed he is ; 
and as if reprehension and new devices were hard to come 
by, he would by that meane acquire unto himselfe the name 
of some pecuhar vertue. As it pertaineth but to great 
Poets to use the libertie of arts ; so is it tolerable but in 
noble minds, and great spirits to have a preheminence above 
ordinarie fashions. Si quid SocreUes et Aristippus contra Cic. Off. i. 
morem ei consuetudinemjeceruni^ idem Mine arbUreiur licere : 
Magis emm iOi et divinis bonis hanc UcenHam assequebantur. 

* If Socrates and Aristippus have done ought against custome 
^ or good manner, let not a man thinke he may doe the 
^ same : for they obtained this licence by their great 
^ and excellent good parts ^: He shall be taught, not to 
enter rashly into discourse or contesting, but when he shall 
encounter with a Champion, worthie his strength ; And 

then would I not have him imploy all the tricks that may i , 
fit his tume, but only such as may stand him in most stead. 
That he be t aught to be curious in ma kin g choice nf bin * ' ' ^ 
regSoii^y toj jng pertinffli'y) -and ^ by con sequemag-^bieidtie. 
That aDoveall, he be instructed to yeeld, yea to quit his 
weapons unto truth, as soone as he shall discerne the same, 
whether it proceed from his adversarie, or upon better advice 
from himselfe, for, he shall not be preferred to any place of 
eminencie above others, for iq;>i?an.ng.ji£.a^pi!eacript part ; 
and Jie is uulungageU lu defend any eauoc, f n i t h t ' i th an L i i 
may app mnvp \\ ^ [^^f yhfr^l b^ v**>^ i^f \\}^\ ^'raf^*'; where the 
libertie for a man to repent and re-advise himselfe is sold 
for readie money. Neque^ ut omma, quae prcescripia et cic. Acad. Qu. 
imperctta sint^ dejfindat, necessitate uUa cogitwr. * Nor is he >v* 
I *' inforced by any necessitie to defend and make good all 

j ^ that is prescribed and commanded him.^ If his tutor 

agree with my humour, he shall frame his affection, to be 
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CHAPTER a most loyall and true subject to his Prince, and a most 
XXV affectionate and couragious Gentleman, in al that ma^ 
^ ^* "*■ , conceme the honor of his Soveraigne, or the good of his 
education "of ^^^*™' -^^ endevour to suppresse in him aH maner of 
Children affection to undertake any action otherwise than for a 
publike good and dutie. Besides many inconveniences, 
which greatly prejudice our libertie, by reason of these 
particular bondls ; the judgement of a man that is waged 
and bought, either it is lesse free and honest, or else it is 
blemisht with oversight and ingratitude. A meere and 
precise Courtier can neither have law nor will to speake or 
thinke, otherwise than £Etvourablie of his Master, who among 
so many thousands of his subjects, hath made choice of him 
alone, to institute and bring him up with his owne hand. 
These favours, with the commodities that follow minion 
Courtiers, corrupt (not without some colour of reason) his 
libertie, and dazle his judgement. It is therefore com- 
monly scene, that the rV>nn^-iAra-lATigryfly > differs fS r^m nfhpr 

mens, in th e saqie state^ and t^ ^v ^^ rirk frrpaf rroAif \i^ ^^i^h 
matters. Lai t^**"*fnrf his con8< ;ifnfi<> ^nd v^^t^""*^ shine in 
his speech^ and^rgfljnn hp his rhiefr direction. Letliim be 
~ ' taught to r»pitf|pgctf aiirh fault,:^ as he shall discover in his 
owne discourses, albeit none other perceive them but him- 

selfe ; for it is an evident shew of judgement, and effect of 

sinceritie, which are the chiefest quafities he aymeth at. 

That wilfully to strive, and obstinately to contest in words, 

are common qualities, most apparent in basest mindes: 

r^That to re-advise and correct himselfe, and when one is-f 



c - 



most earnest, to leave an iU opinion, are rare, noble, and 
Philosophicall conditions. Being in companie, he shall be 
put in minde, to cast his eyes round about, and every 
where : For I note, that the chiefe places are usually seazed 
upon by the most unworthie, and lesse capable ; and that 
height of fortune is seldome ioyned with sumciencie. I have 
scene, that whilst they at the upper end of a board were 
busie entertaining themselves, witn talking of the beautie of 
the hangings about a chamber, or of the taste of some sood 
cup of wine, many good discourses at the lower end, nave 
utterly been lost. He shall weigh the carriage of every man 
in his calling, a Heardsman, a Mason, a Stranger, or a 
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traveller : iill ipugt be im ployed ; every one acco rding to his CHAPTER 
worth; f<& all helps \^ malm Up' houshold ; y^ia, Uie futtie' r^P^^ ^ 
and the simplicitie of others shall be as instructions to him. gti^^^^^ ^^^i 
By controlling the graces and manners of others, he shall education of 
acQukj^ into himselfe envie of the good, and contempt of the Children 
bad. fj^f him tiflf^ljr ^ possest with an hones t cuno sitie t o 
searcn out the nature cuid causes oi all tRtegsrTTet him 
suwi^ wlial-suever te'rare and smgulaTabbunrim^. a build- 
ing, a fountaine, a man, a place where any battell hath been 
fought, or the passages of Caesar or Charlemaine. 

QtiiB teUuM sit lenta gelu, qua putris ab €BStu, f.^^^' '^' ^^' 

VerUus in ItaUam qui9 bene veiaferat, ^* 39- 

What land is parcht with heat^ what clog'd with frosty 
What wind drives kindly to th' Italian coast 

He shall endevour to be familiarly acquainted with the 
customes, with the meanes, with the state, with the depend- 
ances and alliances of all Princes ; they are things soone and 
pleasant to be learned, and most profitable to be knowne. 
In this acquaintance of men, my meaning is, that hee chiefely 
comprehend them, that live but by the memorie of bookes. 
He shall, by the help of Histories, informe himselfe of the 
worthiest minds that TVftrr in ^h^ \^\. figpg. It is a frivolous 
studie, if a man list, but of unvaluable wgrtii^to sucli,asxan 
make use of.it. And as Plato saith, the onely studie the 
Lacedemonians reserved for themselves. What profit sludl 
he not reap, touching this point, reading the lives of our 
Plutark? Alwayes conditioned, the master bethinke him- 
selfe whereto his charge tendeth, and that he imprint not 
so much in his schofiers mind the date of the mine of 
Carthage, as the manners of Hanniball and Sdpio, nor so 
much where Marcellus died, as because he was unworthy of 
his devoire he died there : that he teaqh him not somuch 
to know Histories, as to judge of thej^ It is, amount 
things that best agree with my humour, tne subject to which 
our spirits doe most diversly applie themselves. I have read 
in Titus Livius a number oi things, which peradventure 
others never read, in whom Plutarke haply read a hundred 
more, than ever I could read, and which perhaps the author 
himselfe did never intend to set downe. To some kind of 
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CHAPTER men, it is a meere gramaticall studie, but to others a perfect 

Of^h^- anatomie of Philosophie; by meanes whereof, t he secretcwt 

stitutlon ^imd W^ Q^ 0"^ Hfttiir* ^^ searchedinto There are m PlutarlTe 

education of n^&ny ample discourses most worthy to be knowne : for in 

Children my judgement, he is the chiefe work-master of such works, 

whereof there are a thousand, whereat he hath but slightly 

glanced ; for with his finger he doth but point us out a way 

to walke in, if we list ; and is sometimes pleased to give but 

a touch at the quickest and maine point of a discourse, from 

whence they are by diligent studie to be drawne, and so 

brought into open market. As that saying of his. That 

the mhabitants of Asia served but one alone, because they 

could not pronounce one onely syllable, which is Norif gave 

perhaps both subject and occasion to my friend Beotie to 

compose his booke of voluntarie servitude. If it were no 

more but to see Plutarke wrest a slight action to mans life ; 

or a word that seemeth to beare no such sence, it will serve 

. \{^^ / Yor a whole discourse. It is pittie men of understanding 

V , ; ^. ( should so much love brevitifi^Wltbout .dpJA&t their reputation 

^' 1 is thereby better, but we the worse. Plutarke had rather 

we should commend himfor his judgement, than for his 
knowledge, he loveth better to leave a kind^pf Jpnging- 
desire ia.us.of Jjim^lhan^a sacietie. He knew verie wdl, 
that even in good thinga,.tc^ much may be said; and that 
Alexandridas did justly reprove him, who spake verie good 
sentences to the Ephores, but they were over tedious. Oh 
stranger, quoth he, ^^ thou speakest what thou oughtest, 
otherwise tnen thou shouldest*^ Those that have leane and 
thin bodies stuffe them up with bumbasting. And such as 
Lve but poore matter, will puffe it up with loftie words, 
lere is a marvelous cleerenesse, or as I may terme it an 
enlightning of mans judgement drawne from the commerce of 
men, and by frequenting abroad in the world : we are all so 
contrived and compact in our selves, that our sight is made 
shorter by the length of our nose. When Socrates was 
^ demaunded whence ne was, he answered, not of Athens, but 

of the world ; for he, who had his imagination more full, 
and farther stretching, embraced all thejvi»ld.fbr his native 
Citie, and extended his acquaintance, his societie, and affec- 
tions to all man-kind: and not as we do, that looke no 
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further than our feet. If the frost chance to nip the vines CHAPTER 
about my village, my Priest doth presently argue, that the XXV 
wrath of God hangs over our head, and threatneth all man- J^ ^ ^ ^**"d 
kind : and judgeth that the Pippe is alreadie falne upon the education of 
Ganibals. Children 

In viewing these intestine and civill broiles of ours, who 
doth not exclaime, that this worlds vast-frame is neere unto 
a dissolution, and that the day of judgement is readie to fall 
on us? never remembring that many worse revolutions 
have been seene, and that whilest we are plunged in griefe, 
and overwhelmed in sorrow, a thousand other parts of the 
world besides are blessed with all happinesse, and wallow in 
pleasures, and never thinke on us ? wnereas, when I behold 
'our lives, our licence, and impunitie, I wonder to see them 
so milde and easie. He on whose head it haileth, thinks 
all the Hemispheare besides to be in a storme and tempest. 
And as that dull-pated Savoyard said, that if the seelie 
King of France could cunningly have managed his fortune, 
he might verie well have made himselfe chiefe Steward of his 
Lords houshold, whose imagination conceived no other ^reat- 
nesse than his Masters ; we are all insensible of this kind of 
errour : an errour of great consequence and prejudice. But 
whosoever shall present unto his inward eyes, as it were in a 
Table, the Idea of the great image of our universall mother 
Nature, attired in her richest robes, sitting in the throne of 
her Majestic, and in her visage shall read, so generall, and 
so constant a varietie ; he that therein shall view himselfe, 
not himselfe alone, but a whole Kingdome, to be in respect 
of a great circle; but the smallest point that can be im- 
agined, he onely can value things according to their essentiall 
greatnesse and proportion, j^ This great universe (which some 

multiplie as Species under one Genus) is the true loqkiiigr 

glasse wherin we must looke, if we will know whether we be 
of a good stamp, or in the right byase. To conclude, I 
would have this worlds-frame to be my SchoUers choise- 
booke: So many strange humours, sundrie sects, varying 
judgements, diverse opinions, different lawes, and fantasticaU 
customes teach us to judge rightly of ours, and instruct our 
judgement to acknowledge his imperfections and naturall 
weaknesse, which is no easie an apprentiship : So many in- 
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CHAPTER novations of estates, so many fals of Princes, and changes of 
Of ^^" publike fortune, may, and ought to teach us, not to make 
stitution *^d ^ ^""^^t accompt of ours : So many names, so many victories, 
education of ^^^^^ many conquests buried in darke oblivion, makes the 
Children hope to perpetuate our n€unes, but ridiculous, by the sur- 
prising oi ten Argo-lettiers, or of a small cottage, which is 
knowne but by his fall. The pride and iiercenesse of so 
many strange and gorgeous shewes : the pride-puft majestic 
of so many courts, and of their sreatnesse, ouffht to confirme 
and assure our sight, undauntedly to beare the afironts and 
thunder-claps of ours, without seeling our eyes : So many 
thousands of men, low-laide in their graves afore us, may 
encourage us, not to feare, or be dismaied to go meet so 
good companie in the other world ; and so of all things el^ 
Our life (said Pithagoras) drawes neare unto the great a8H 
populous assemblies of the Olympike games, wherein some, 
to get the glorie, and to win the goale of the games, exercise 
their bodies with all industrie; others, for greedinesse of 
gaine, bring thither marchandise to sell: others there are 
(and those be not the worst) that seek after no other good, 
but to marke, how, wherefore, and to what end, all things 
are done : and to be spectators or observers of other mens 
lives and actions, that so they may the better judge and 
direct their owne.^TUnto examples may all the most profit- 
able Discourses of Fhilosophie be sorted, which ought to be 
the touch- stone of humane actions, and a rule to square 
them by, to whom may be said, 

Pers. Sat. iii. --^uidfaa optare, quid aaper 

69. VHle nummus habet, patrus charisque propinquis 

Quantum ehrgiri dedat, quern te Deus esse 
lussit, et kumana qua parte iocatus es in re, 
67. Qicul sumus, out quidnam victuri gignimur : 

What thou maiest wish^ what profit may come cleare, 
From newHBtampt coyne^ to friends and countrie deare^ 
What tiiou ougnt'st give : whom God would have thee 

hee^ 
And in what part mongst men he placed thee. 
What we are, and wherefore. 
To live heer we were bore. 

What it is to know, and not to know (which ought to be 
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the scope of studie) what valour, what temperance, and CHAPTER 
what justice is : what difference there is betweene ambition XXV 
and avarice, bondage and freedome, subjection and libertie, jPf J?*® ^', 
by which markes a man may distinguish true and perfect education of 
contentment, and how far-forth one ought to feare or appre- Children 
hend death, griefe, or shame. 

Et quo quemque modofuffidtqueferdtque laborem. Virg. y£n. 

How ev'ry labour he may plie, ^ ^3* 

And beare^ or ev'ry labour flie. 

What wards or springs move us, and the causes of so 
many motions in us: For me seemeth, that the first dis-^A^'^-' c^ Uv ^ 
courses, wherewith his conceit should be sprinkled, ought to 
be those, that rule his manners, and direct his sense ; which 
will both teach him to know himselfe, and how to live, and 
how to die welQ Among the liberall Sciences, let us begin 
with that which makes us fi:£ej^ Indeed, they may all in \^v\ i 
some sort stead us, as an instruction to our life, and use of it, 
as all other things else serve the same to some purpose or 
other. But let us make espedall choice of that, which may 
directly and pertinently serve the same. If we could re- 
straine and adapt the appurtenances of our life to their 
right byase and naturall limits, we should find the best part 
of the Sciences that now are in use, cleane out of fashion 
with us : yea, and in those that are most in use, there are 
certaine by-wayes and deep-flows most profitable, which we 
should do well to leave, and according to the institution of 
Socrates, limit the course of our studies in those where profit 
is wanting. 

— sapere aude, Hor. i. Episf. 

Incipe: vivendi qui recU prorogat haram, ii. 40> 

BusHcus eapectti dum d^uat amnis, at ille 
Ldbitur, et labetur in omne voluMHs ovum. 

Be bold to be wise : to begin, be strongs 
He that to live well doth the time prolong, 
Clowne-like expects, till downe the streame be run ; 
That runs, and will run, till the world be done. 

It is more simplicitie to teach our children. 

Qmd nwveant Pisces, animasdque signa Leonis, Prop. iv. £/. 

Lotus et Hesperia quid Capricomus aqua, >• 85. 
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CHAPTER What Pisoee moye^ or faot-breath'd Leos beamesj 

XXV Or Capricomus bath'd in westeme streames. 

stitation and '^^ knowledge of the starres, and the motion of the 
education of eighth spheare, before their owne. 

Children 

T& nXciadco-a-i KOfioi rl d* dtrrpdtn fiomT€n, 

What longs it to the seaven stars^ and me^ 
Or those about Bootes be. 

Anaximenes writing to P3rthagoras, saith, *with what 
* sense can I ammuse my selfe to the secrets of the Starres, 
^ having continually death or bondage before mine eyes?* 
For at that time the Kings of Persia were making prepara- 
tions to war against his Countrie. All men ought to say so. 
Being beaten with ambition, with avarice, with rashnesse, 
and with superstitifiH) and having such other enemies unto 
life within nim. VW'^^^^^^ BhaSl I study and take care 
about the mobility and variation of the world ?|7when hee 
is once taught what is fit to make him better and wiser, he 
shall be entertained with Logicke, naturall Philosophy, 
Greometry, and Rhetoricke, then having setled his judge- 
ment, looke what science he doth most addict himselfe unto, 
he shall in short time attaine to the perfection of it. His 
lecture shall be somtimes by way of tfuke and somtimes by 
booke : his tutor may now and then supply him with the same 
Author, as an end and motive of his institution : sometimes 
ffivin^ him the pith and substance of it ready chewed. And 
if of himselfe he be not so throughly acquainted with bookes, 
that hee may readily find so many notable discourses as are 
in them to effect his purpose, it shall not be amisse, that 
some learned man being appointed to keepe him company, 
who at any time of need, may furnish him with such muni- 
tion, as hee shall stand in need of; that hee may afterward 
distribute and dispense them to his best use. And that this 
kind of lesson be more easie and naturall than that of Gaza, 
who will make question ? Those are but harsh, thomie, and 
unpleasant precepts ; vaine, idle and immateriall words, on 
which small hold may be taken; wherein is nothing to 
quicken the minde. In this, the spirit findeth substance to 
bide and feed upon. A fruit without all colkiparison much 
better, and that will soone be ripe. It is a thing worthy 
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consideration, to see what state things are brought unto in CHAPTER 

this our age ; and how Philosophie, even to the wisest, and ^?^^ . 

men of best understanding, is but an idle, vaine and fantasti- S: J^^ *°" . 

11 i» 11 J 1 _j.i_ V. j.i_ • • • J stitution and 

call name, of small use, and lesse worth, both m opinion and education of 

effect. I thinke these Sophistries are the cause of it, which Children 

have forestalled the wayes to come unto it : They doe very 

ill, that goe about to make it seeme as it were inaccessible 

for children to come unto, setting it foorth with a wngipledy- — 

gastlie, and frowning visage ; who hath masked her with so 

counterfet, pale, and hideous a countenance? There is 

nothing more beauteous, nothing more delightfull, nothing 

more gamesome; and as I may say, nothing more fondly 

wanton: for she presenteth nothing to our eyes, and 

preacheth nothing to our eares, but sport and paistime. 

A sad and lowring looke plainly dedareth, that that is not 

her hauntj Demetrius the Gramarian, finding a companie 

of Philosophers sitting close together in the Temple of 

Delphos, said unto them, * Either I am deceived, or by your 

' plausible and pleasant lookes, you are not in any serious 

^ and earnest discourse amonest your selves^; to whom one 

of them named Heracleon l^e Megarian answered, ^That 

* belongeth to them, who busie themselves in seeking, whether 
^ future tense of the verbe I3d\\a> hath a double X, or that 
^ labour to find the derivation of the comparatives, x6i/)o»^, 
^ fieXrttoVy and of the superlatives yelpurrov^ fiiKnoTov^ it is 
^ they, that must chafe in intertaining themselves with their 

* science : as for discourses of Philosophic they are wont to 
^ glad, rejoyce, and not to vex and molest those that use 

* them/ 

Deprendas aidnU tormerUa latentis in €egro Iuvbn. Sat. ix. 

Carpore, deprendas ei gaudia, stanU utrumque i8. 

Inde hMtum fades. 

You may perceive the tormentB of the mind^ 
Hid in sicke bodie^ you the jo^es may find^ 
The face such habit takes in either kmd. 

LThat mind which harboureth Philosophic, ought by reason 
of her sound health, make that bodie also sound and healthie : 
it ou^ht to make her contentment to through-shine in all 
extenour parts : it ought to shapen and modell all outward 
demeanours to the modell of it : and by consequence anne 
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CHAPTER him that doth possesse it, with a gracious stoutnesse, and 
Of ^^' ^^^'^y ftudacitie, with an active and pleasing gesture, and 
Btitution imd ^^^^ ^ setled and cheerefull countenance. The most evident 
education of token, and ikj^psyrf^t jsigne of jtnie .wiadomp^ ia a con stant. 
Children and URCODStcaiaed j^oycing, whose estate- 4s~like unto all 
things^Jboxa the Mobne^'CIiaris, ever cleare, alwaies bright. 
It is Baroco and Baralipton, that makes their followers 
prove so base and idle, and not Philosophic ; they know her 
not, but by heare-say : what ? Is it not shee, that cleereth 
all litormes of the mind? And teacheth miserie, fiunine, 
and sicknesse to laugh P Not by reason of some imaginarie 
Epicides, but by naturall and palpable reasons. Shee 
aymeth at nothing but vertue : it is vertue shee seekes after ; 
which as the schoole saith, is not pitcht on the top of an 
high, steeple, or inaccessible hill ; for they that have come 
unto her, af&rme, that cleane-contrarie, shee keeps her stand, 
and holds her mansion, in a faire, flourishing, and pleasaqt 
plaine, whence as from an high watch tower, she survaieth 
all things, to be subject unto her, to whom any man may 
with great facilitie come, if he but know the way or entrance 
to her palace : for, the pathes that lead unto her, are certaihe 
fresh, and shadie greene allies, sweet and flowrie waies, whose 
ascent is even, easie, and nothing wearisome, like unto that 
of heavens- vaults. Forsomuch as they have not frequented 
this vertue, who gloriously, as in a tlirone of Majestic sits 
soveraigne, goodly, triumphant, lovely, equally delicious, 
a;hd couragious, protesting her selfe to be a professed and 
irreconciliable enemie to all sharpnesse, austeritie, feare, and 
compulsion; having nature for her guide, fortune and 
voluptuousnesse for her companions ; they according to 
their weaknesse have imaginarily falned ner, to have a 
foolish, sad, grim, quarelous, spitefull, threatning, and dis- 
daiwfnll visage, with an horride and unpleasant looke ; and 
havef placed her, upon a craggie, sharpe, and unfrequented 
rocke, amidst desert diffes, and uncouth crags, as a skar^ 
crow, or bug-beare, to afiiight the common people withT/ 
. Now the tutour, which ought to know, that he should rather 
seek to fill the mind, and store the will of his disciple, as 
much, or rather more, with love and afiection, than with 
awe, and reverence unto vertue, may shew and tell Him, that 
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Poets follow common humours, making him plainly to per- CHAPTER 
ceive, and as it were palpably to feele, that the Gods have XXV^ 
rather placed labour and sweat at the entrances, which lead ^JL^® "*"a 
to Venus chambers, than at the doores, that direct to Pallas education of 
cabinets. Children 

And when he shall perceive his scholler to have a sensible 

feeling of himselfe, presenting Bradamant, or An gelica 

before him, as a Mistresse to eiijoy, ^UibtillBh^id Willi' a -'"'^ 
naturall, active, generous, and unspotted beautie, not uglie, 
or Giant-like, but blithe and livehe, in respect of a wanton, 
soft, affected, and artificiall-fiaring beautie ; the one attired 
like unto a voung man, coyfed with a bright-shining helmet, 
the other disguised and drest about the nead like unto eai 
impudenjb harlot, withl&mbroyderies, frizelings, and carcanets 
of pearles : he will no doubt deeme his owne love to be a\ 
man and no woman, if in bis choice he differ from^tbot '. 
effeminate shepherd of Phrygia. in this new kind of Ijesson, ', 
he shallnieclaie unto him, that the prize, the glorie, and \ 
height of true vertue, consisted in the facilitie, profit, and \ 
pleasure of his exercises: so far from difficultie, and in- 
cumbrances, that children as well as men, the simple as soone / 
as the wise, may come unto her. liiscr^ojimd^m^^ss^f^^^y/ 
not force or way-wardnesse are the instruments to bring hi^. 
unto her. Socrates (vertues chiefe favorite) that he might 
the better walke in the pleasant, naturall, and open path, of 
her progresses, doth voluntarily and in eood earnest, quit all 
compulsion. Shee is the nurse and foster-mother of all . 
humane pleasures, who in making them just and upright, / 
she also makes them sure and sincere. By moderating them, 
she keepeth them in ure and breath. In limiting and 
cutting them off, whom she refuseth; she whets us on 
toward those she leaveth unto us ; and plenteously leaves 
us them, which Nature pleaseth, and like a kind mother 
giveth us over unto sacietie, if not unto wearisomnesse, . 
unlesse we will peradventure say, that the rule and bridle, 
which stayeth the drunkard before drunkennesse, the glutton 
before swfetting, and the letcher before the losing of his 
haire, be the enemies of our pleasures. If common fortune 
iaile. her, it deerely scapes her ; or she cares not for her, or 
she frames another unto herselfe, altogether her owne, not 
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CHAPTER so fleeting, nor so rowling. J She knoweth the way how to 
XXV be rich, mightie and wise, and how to lie in sweet-peifumed 

Of the in- beds. She loveth life : she delights in beautie, in fi^lorie, 
SuSn*rf a°d i« h«^*. But her proper ^d particular office 5, first 
Children to know how to use such goods temperately, and how to lose 
them constantly. An office much more noble, than severe, 
without which, all course of life is unnaturall, turbulent, and 
deformed, to which one may lawfully joyne those rocks, those 
incumbrances, and those hideous monsters. If so it happen, 
that his Disciple prove of so different a condition, that he 
-rather love to give eare to an idle fable, than to the report of 
some noble voiage, or other notable and wise discourse, when 
he shall heare it ; that at the sound of a Drum, or clang of 
a Trumpet, which are wont to rowze and arme the youthly 
heat of his companions, tumeth to another that calleth him 
to see a play, tumbling, jugling tricks, or other idle lose- 
time sports ; and who lor pleasures sake doth not deeme it 
more delightsome to returne all sweatie and wearie from a 
victorious combat, from wrestling, or riding of a horse, than 
from a Tennis-court, or dancing schoole, with the prize or 
honour of such exercises ; The best rem^y I know for such 
a one, is, to put him prentise to some base occupation, in 
some good towne or other, yea, were he the sonne of a Duke ; 
according to Platoes rule, who saith, ^ That children must 

* be placed, not according to their fathers conditions, but 
^ the faculties of their mind.* Since it is Philosophie that 
teacheth us to live, and that infancie as well as other ages, 
may plainly read her lessons in the same, why should it not 
be imparted unto young Schollers ? 

Pbrs. Sat, ill. Vdtan et moUe hUvm est, nunc nunc properandua, et acri 

^3* Fingendus sine fine rata. 

He 's moist and soft mouldy and must by and by 
Be cast^ made up^ while wheele whirl's readily. 

We are taught to live, when our life is well-nigh spent 

~ "Many schoUen have been infected with that loathsome and 

marrow-wasting disease, before ever they came to read 

Aristotles treatise of Temperance. Cicero was wont to say, 

*That could he out-live the lives of two men, he should 

* never find leasure to study the Lyrike Poets.** And I find 
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these Sophisters both worse and more unprofitable. Our CHAPTER 
childe is engaged in greater matters; And but the first XXV 
fifteene or sixteene yeares of his life, are due unto Pedantisme, ^ ^^ ^^" 
the rest unto action : let us therefore imploy so short time, education **of 
as we have to live, in more necessarie instructions. It Children 
is an abuse; remove these thomie quiddities of Logike, 
whereby our life can no whit be amended, and betake our 
selves to the simple discourses of Philosophy ; know how to 
chuse and fitly to make use of them : they are much more 
easie to be conceived than one of Bocace his tales. A childe 
comming from nurse is more capable of them, than he is to 
leame to read or write. Philosophy hath discourses, whereof 
infande as well as decaying old-age may make good use. 
I am of Plutarkes mind, which is, that Aristotle did not so 
much ammuse his great Disciple about the arts how to fr€une 
Syllogismes, or the principles of Geometric, as he endevoured 
to instruct him with good precepts, concerning valour, 
prowesse, magnanimitie, and temperance, and an undanted 
assurance not to feare any thing ; and with such munition 
he sent him, being yet vene young, to subdue the Empire of 
the world, only with SOOOO footmen, 4000 horsemen, and 
4S000 Crownes in monie. As for other arts and sciences ; 
he saith Alexander honored them, and commended their 
excellencie and comlinesse ; but for any pleasure he tooke in 
them, his affection could not easily be drawne to exercise 

them. 

—petite hinc juveneeque eeneeque Pers. Saf, v. 

Finem anitno certvm, muerieqm viatica canis. 64. 

Young men and old^ draw hence (in your a£fairee) 
Your minds set marke^ provision for gray liaires. 

It is that which Epicurus said in the beginning of his 
letter to Meniceus : ^ Neither let the youngest shun, nor the 
^ oldest wearie himselfe in philosophying, for who doth 
* otherwise seemeth to say, tnat either the sesf^n to live 
^ happily is not yet come, or is already past.^ ^Yet would 
I not have this young gentleman pent-up, nor carelesly 
cast-off to the heedlesse choler, or melancnoly humour of 
the hasty Schoole-master. I would not have his budding 
spirit corrupted with keeping him fast-tied, and as it were* 
labouring roureteene or fifteene houres a day poaring on 
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CHAPTER his booke, as some doe, as if he were a day-labouring man^. . 
^V neither doe I thinke it fit, if at any time, Dy reason of some . 

„M: ,J~5 ^\ solitarie or melancholy complexion, he should be scene with ; 

education of ^^ over-mdiscreet application given to his booke, it should \ 
Children be cherished in him; for, that doth often make him both \ 
unapt for civill conversation, and distracts him from better \ 
imploymentsb How many have I scene in my daies, by an^ 
over-greedy desire of knowledge, become as it were foolish P 
Cameades was so deeply plunged, and as I may say besotted.. . 
in it, that he could never have leasure to cut his haire, or 
pare his nailes : nor would I have his noble manners obscured 
by the incivilitie and barbarisme of others. The French 
wisdome hath long since proverbially been spoken of, as 
verie apt to conceive study in her youth, but most unapt 
to keepe it long. In good truth, we see at this day, that 
there is nothing lovelier to behold, than the young children 
of France ; but for the most part, they deceive the hope 
which was fore-apprehended of them : for when they once 
- become men, there is no excellencie at aH in them. I 
Cave heard men of understanding hold this opinion, that the 
Colleges to which they are sent (of which there are store) 
doe tnus besot thenvr ^bereas to our schoUer, a cabinet, a 
eardin, the table, the bed, a solitarinesse, a companie, mom- ; 
ing and evening, and all houres shall be alike unto him, all 
places shall be a study for him : for Philosophy (as a former ^'> 
of judgements, and modeler of customes) shall be his prin- 
cipall lesson, having the privil^e to entermeddle her selfe 
with all things, and in all places. Isocrates the Orator, 
being once requested at a great banket to speake of his art, 
when all thought he had reason to answer, said, * It is not 
^ now time to doe what I can, and what should now be done, 
^ I cannot doe it ^ ; For, to present orations, or to enter into 
disputation of Rhetorike, before a companie assembled 
together to be merrie, and make good cheere, would be but 
a medly of harsh and jarring musicke. The like may be 
said of all other Sciences. But touching Philosophy, namely 
in that point where it treateth of man, and of his duties, 
and oflfices, it hath been the common judgement of the 
wisest, that in regard of the pleasantnesse of her conversa- 
tion, she ought not to be rejected, neither at banquets, nor at 
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sports. And Plato having invited her to his solemne feast, CHAPTER 
we see how kindly she entertaineth the companie with a ^r^^- 
milde behaviour, fitly sating her selfe to time and place, g^^ju^^^^ ^^ 
notwithstanding it oe one of his leamed'st and profitable education of 
discourses. / Children 

Ei neglecta ccqu^ ptierU eemlmique ftocdnt, cxxv! 

Poore men alike^ alike rich men it easeth^ 
Alike it scorned^ old and young displeaseth. 

So doubtlesse he shall lesse be idle than others ; for even 
as the paces we bestow walking in a gallerie, although they 
be twice as many more, wearie us not so much as those we 
spend in going a set journey : So our lesson being past over,^ .^ 
as it were, by chance, or way of encounter, without strict / 
observance of time or place, lieing applied to all our actions, \^ 
shall be digested, and never felt. AH sports aiid^x^Ycises ) 
shlSill he a part of his study*; running, wrestling, musicke,'" 
dancing, hunting, and managing of armes, and horses. I 
would have the exterior demeanor or decencie, and the dis- 
position of his person to be fashioned together with his 
mind ; for, it is not a mind, it is not a body that we erect, 
but it is a man, and we must^not^make two parts of him. 
And as Plato saith, ^ They must not be erected one without 
^ another, but equally be directed, no otherwise than a couple 
^ of horses matched to draw in one self-same teeme.** Ajid 
to heare him, doth he not seem to imploy more time and 
care in the exercises of his bodie : and to thinke that the 
mind is together with the same exercised, and not the con- 
trarie ? As for other matters, this institution ought to be 
directed by a sweet-severe mildnesse ; Not as some do, who 
in liew of gently-bidding children to the banquet of letters, 
present them with nothing but horror and crueltie. Let 
me have this violence and compulsion removed, there is 
nothing that, in my seeming, doth more bastardise and 
dizzie a wel-bome and gentle nature : If you would have 
him stand in awe of shame and punishment, doe not so 
much enure him to it : accustome him patiently to endure 
sweat and cold, the sharpnesse of the wind, the heat of the 
sunne, and how to despise all hazards. Remove from him 
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CHAPTER all nicenesse and quaintnesse in clothing, in lying, in eating, 

^^^ . and in drinking : fashion him to all things ; that he prove 

Of the in-^ ^^^ ^ f^^ ^^^ wanton-puling boy, but a lustie and vigorous 

education of ^Y - ^hen I was a child, being a man, and now am old^I 
Children have ever judged and believed the same. But amongst 
other things, I could never away with this kind of disciplme 
used in most of our Colleges. It had peradventure oeen 
lesse hurtfull, if they had somewhat inclined to mildnesse, or 
gentle intreatie. It is a yerie prison of captivated jou^h, 
and proves dissolute, in puhlshtng it before it i)e so. Come 
upon them when they are going to their lesson, and vou 
heare nothing but whipping and hcaiicling^ both of i:bildren 
tormented, and masters besotted with anger and chafing. 
How wide are they, which go about to allure a childs mind 
to go to his booke, being yet but tender and fearefuU, with 
a steame-frowning countenance, and with hands-full of rods ? 
Oh wicked and pernicious manner of teaching ! which Quin- 
tillian hath very wel noted, that this imperious kind of 
authoritie, namely, this way of punishing of children, drawes 
many dangerous inconveniences within. How much more 
decent were it, to see their school-houses and formes strewed 
with greene boughes and.flawezs^ than with bloudy burchen- 
twigs ?, . If . it lay in me, I would doe as the Philosopher 
Speusippus did, who caused the pictures of Gladnesse and 
Joy, of Flora, and of the Graces, to be set up round about 
his school-house. Where their profit lieth, there should 
also be their recreation. Those meats ought to be sugred 
over, that are healthfiill for children^tomackes, and those 
A^^ made bitter that are hurtfull for thei^ It is strange to see 

how carefuU Plato sheweth himselfe in framing of his lawes 
about the recreation and pastime of the youth of his Citie, 
and how far he extends himselfe about their exercises, sports, 
songs, leaping, and dancing, wherof he saith, that severe 
antiquitie gave the conduct and patronage unto the Gods 
themselves, namely, to Apollo, to tne Muses, and to Minerva. 
"' Marke but how rar-fortn he endevoreth to give a thousand 
precepts to be kept in his places of exercises both of bodie 
and mind. As for leamea Sciences, he stands not much 
upon them, and seemeth in particular to commend Poesie, 
but for Musickes sake. All strangenesse and sclf-particu- 
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laritie in our maimers and conditions, is to be shunned, as CHAPTER 
an enemie to societie and civill conversation. Who would ^^V 
not be astonished at Demophons complexion, chiefe steward ^^* ^°"j 
of Alexanders houshold, who was wont to sweat in the^^^j^^J^^'J^f 
shadow, and auiver for cold in the sunne? I have scene Children 
some to startle at the smell of an apple, more than at 
the shot of a peece; some to be frighted with a mouse, 
some readie to cast their gorge at the sight of a messe of 
creame, and others to be scared, with seeing a fetherbed 
shaken : as Germanicus, who could not abide to see a cock, 
or heare his crowing. There may haply be some hidden 
propertie of nature, which in my judgement might easilie be 
removed, if it were taken in time. Institution hath gotten 
this upon me (I must confesse with much adoe) for, except 
beere, all things else that are mans food agree indifferently 
with my taste. The bodie being: yet souple, ought to hie 
accommodated to all fashions and customes ; and (alwaies 
provided, his app e ti l e s anrfllesires be kept under) kt ayon^ 

TnnT^ hftldly bft »"<>^<* fit for aL Nat ions and comnanips ; vgfti 

if need he» for al disorders and siufetima^. kt him acquaint 
himselfe with^al Jfesbions ; That he. may be able to do aL 
thfngspordlove to do noneTiul those that are conimeiidaBle J 
Some strict Philosophers commend not, but rather blame 
Calisthenes, for losing the good favour of his Master Alex- 
ander, only because he would not pledge him as much as he 
had drunke to him. He shall laugh, jest, dally, and debauch 
himselfe with his Prince. PAnd in his debauching, I would . \ [ 
have him out-go al his feuowes in vigor and constoncie, and ' ^ ^ '^ 

that he^omiLjioi-todoe evilly neither for want of strength 

or knowledge, but for lacke of wilL MvUum interegt^ utrum Hor. Epist. 
peccare quit notU^ cad nesciai: ^ There is a great difference, ^^i* ^3* 
^ whether one have no will, or no wit to doe amisse.^^]) I 
thought to have honoured a gentleman (as great a stranger, 
and as far from such riotous disorders as any is in France) 
by enquiring of him in verie good companie, how many 
times in all his life he had bin drunke in Grermanie, during 
the time of his abode there, about the necessarie affaires of 
our King ; who tooke it even as I meant it, and answered 
three times, telling the time and manner how. I know 
some, who for want of that qualitie, have been much 
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CHAPTER perplexed when they have had occasion to converse with that 
XXV nation.f^I have often noted with great admiration, that 
stitu^n Mid wondertull nature of Alcibiades, to see how easilie he could 
education of^"^ himselfe to so divers fashions, and different humors, 
Children without prejudice unto his health ; sometimes exceeding the 
sumptuousnesse and pompe of the Persians, and now and 
then surpassing the austeritie and frugalitie of the Lacede- 
monians, as reformed in Sparta, as voluptuous in Ionia. 

HoR. EMsL OmnU ArisHppum decuU color , et status, et res, 

■ ■ 

xvu. 25. ^j2 colours^ states^ and things are fit 

For courtly Aristippus wit. 

Such a one would I frame my Disciple, 

— quern dupiid panno paHentia velaty 
Mirabor, vita via si conversa decent. 

Whom patience clothes with sutes of double kind^ 
I muse^ if he another way will find. 

29. Personamque feret non inconcinnus utramque. 

He not unfitly may^ 

Both parts and persons play. 

Loe here my lessons, wherein he that acteth them, profit- 
eth more, than he that but knoweth them, whom if you see, 
you heare, and if you heare him, you see him. ^ God forbid, 
saith some bodie in Plato, that to Philosophize, be to leame 
Cic. Tusc, Qu, many things, and to exercise the arts. Hanc amplissimam 

omnmm artium bene vivendi discvplinam, mta magis quim 
lUteris perseqtmti sunt, ^ This discipline of living well, which 

* is the amplest of all other arts, they followed rather in 

* their lives, than in their learning or writing.^ Leo Prince 
of the Phliasians, enquiring of Heraclides Ponticus, what 
art he professed, he answered, ^ Sir, I professe neither s^ nor 
^ science ; but I am a Philosopher.'* Some reproved Diogenes, 
that being an ignorant man, he did neverthelesse meddle 
with Philosophic, to whom he replied, ^ so much the more 
^ reason have I, and to greater purpose doe I meddle with it."* 
Hegesias praid him upon a time to reade some booke unto 
him ; ^ You are a merry man,"* said he : ^ As you chuse natur- 

* all and not painted nght and not counterfeit figges to eat, 
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^ why doe you not likewise chuse, not the painted and written, CHAPTER 
^ but the true and naturall exercises P'^^e shall not so much XXV 
repeat, as act his lesson. In his actions shall he make repe- J^ ***® ^°* 
tition of the same. We must observe, whether there bee education*^f 
wisdome in his enterprises, int^ritie in his demeanor, mo- Children 
destie in his jestures, justice in his actions, judgement and 
grace in his speech, courage in his sicknesse, moderation in 
his sports, temperance in his pleasures, order in the govern- 
ment of his house, and indifl^rencie in his taste, whether it 
be flesh, fish, wine, or water, or whatsoever he feedeth upon. 
Qui disdplwam mam non ostentationem scientice, sed legem Cic. Tusc Qu, 
vUce putet : quique obtemperet ipse sibiy et decretis pareat. "* 
^ Who thinks his learning not an ostentation of knowledge, 

* but a law of life, and himselfe obayes himselfe, and doth 
^ what is decreed.'^ 

The true mirror^ ojL9iUl.digfi<2USse^i& -tl^^ of- our 

lives. Xeuxidamus answered one that demaunded of him, 
why the Lacedemonians did not draw into a booke, the ordi- 
nances of prowesse, that so their yong men might read them ; 
^ it is,"* saith he, ^ because they would rather accustome them 

* to deeds and actions, than to bookes and writings.*^ Com- 
pare at the end of fifteene or sixteene yeares one of these 
coUegiall Latinj^rs, who hath imployed all that while onely 
in learning how to speake, to such a one as I meane. The 

world is nothing but oabling and words, and I never saw man, j ■ . . 
that doth not rather speake more than h^ ought, than lesse. ^ 
Notwithstanding halfe oui: age is consumed that way. We 
are kept foure or five yeares learning to understand bare 
words, and to joine them into clauses, then as long in pro- 
portioning a great bodie extended into foure or five parts ; 
and five more at least ere we can succinctly know how to 
mingle, joine, and interlace them handsomly into a subtil 
fashion, and into one coherent orbe. LeJLus leave it to those, 
whose profession is to doe nothing else^ Being once on my 
journey toward Orleans, it was my cnance to meet upon 
that plaine that lieth on this side Oery, with two Masters 
of Arts, traveling toward Burdeaux, about fiftie paces one 
fit>m another ; far ofi^ behind them, I descride a troupe of 
horsemen, their Master riding formost, who was the Earle 
of Rochefocault ; one of my servants enquiring of the 
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CHAPTER first of those Masters of arts, what Gentleman he was that 
^V • followed him ; supposing my servant had meant his fellow- 
B^tion fuid ^'^^^^^j for he had not yet seen the Earles traine, answered 
education of P^^^^^^^^'y 9 * ^^ ^^ ^^ gentleman, Sir, but a Gramaiian, and 
Children ^ I am a Logitian/ Now, we that contrariwise seek not to 
frame a Gramarian, nor a Logitian, but a compleat gentle- 
man, let us give them leave to mispend their time ; we have 
else-where, and somewhat else of more import to doe. £,So 
that our disciple be well and sufficiently stored with matter; 
words will follow apace, and if they will not follow gently, 
he shall hale them on perforce. I heare some excuse them- 
selves, that they cannot expresse their meaning, and make 
a semblance that their heads are so fuU-stuft with many 
ffoodly things, but for want of eloquence they can neither 
utter nor mike shew of them. ^kU meere fopperie. And 
^..-will you know what, in my seeming, the cause is ? They are 
f snadows and Chimeraes, proceeding of some formelesse con- 
/ ceptions, which they cannot distinguish or resolve within, 
and by consequence are not able to produce them, in asmuch 
\ as they understand not themselves : And if you but marke 
their eamestnesse, and how they stammer and labour at the 
dnt of their deliverie, you would deeme, that what they go 
withall, is but a conceiving, and therefore nothing neere 
downelying ; and that they doe but licke that imperfect and 
shapelesse lump of matter. As for me, I am of opinion, and 
Socrates woula have it so, that he who hath a cleare and 
lively imagination in his mind, may easilie produce and utter 
the same, although it be in Bergamask, or WeUh, and if he 
be dumbe, by signes and tokens. 

HoR. Art, Verbdque preevisam rem turn inoita sequentur. 

When matter we fore-know. 
Words voluntarie flow. 

Sen. Contrcv. As one said, as poetically in his prose, CiXm res ammum 
vii. Proae. occupaverCy verba ambiunt. * When matter hath possest 

* their minds, they hunt after words : ^ and another : Ipsce 
res verba raphitU. * Things themselves will catch and carry 

* words : ^ He knowes neither Ablative, Conjunctive, Sub- 
stantive, nor Gramar, no more doth his Lackey, nor any 
Oyster-wife about the streets, and yet if you have a mind to 
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it, he will intertaine you your fill, and peradventure stumble CHAPTER 
as little and as seldome against the rules of his tongue, as ^^^ 
the best Master of arts in Fiance. He hath no skill in^^^^^® ^'^ 
Rhetoricke, nor can he with a preface fore-stall and captivate education of 
the Grentle Readers good will: nor careth he greatly to Children 
know it. In good sooth, all this parish painting is easilie 
defaced, by the lustre of an in-bred, and simple truth ; for 
these dainties and quaint devices, serve but to ammuse the 
vulgar sort ; unapt and incapable to taste the most solid and 
firme meat : As Afer verie plainly declareth in Cornelius 
ToidtusQ The Ambassadours of Samos being come to Cleo- 
menes King of Sparta, prepared with a long prolix Oration, 
to stir him up to war against the tyrant Policrates, after he 
had listned a good while unto them, his answer was: 
^ Touching your Exordium or beginning I have forgotten it, 
^ the midole I remember not ; and for your conclusion I will 
^ do nothing in it.^ A fit, and (to my thinking) a verie good 
answer ; and the Orators were put to such a shift, as they 
knew not what to replie. And what said another? the 
Athenians from out two of their cunning Architects, were to 
chuse one to erect a notable great frame : the one of them 
more afiected and selfe-presuminff, presented himselfe before 
them, with a smooth fore-premeditated discourse, about the 
subject of that piece of worke, and thereby drew the judge- 
ments of the common people unto his liking ; but the other 
in few words, spake thus : ^ Lords of Athens, what this man 
^ hath said, I will performe.^ In the greatest eamestnesse of/ 
aceroes eloquence many were drawn into a kind of admira- 
tion ; But Cato jesting at it, said, ^ Have we not a pleasant 
^ Consull ?^ A quicke cunning Argument, and a wittie say- 
ing, whether it go before, or c6me after, it is never out of 
season. If it have no coherence with that which goeth 
before, nor with what commeth after; it is good and 
commendable in it selfe. I am none of those that 
thinke a good Ryme, to make a good Poeme; let him 
hardly (if so he please) make a short syllable long, it is 
his wit and matter : if the invention be rare and good, and 
no gi'eat judgement have cunningly plaved their part. 
I win say to such a one; he is a good roet, but an ill 
Versifier. 
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CHAPTER HoR. i. Sai, EmuncttB naris, durus componere vertus. 

n^^? • i^« • " • A man whose sense could finely pierce^ 
Of the in- Bat harsh and hard to make a verse. 

stitution and 

education of Let a man (saith Horace) make his worke loose all 
Children seames, measures, and jojmts. 

5^- Tempora certa modbsque, et quod prius ordine verbum est, 

Pasterius facias y praponens tUHma primis: 
62. Invemas etiam disiecH membra PoetiB. 

Set times and moods^ make you the first word last^ 
The last word firsts as if they were new cast : 
Yet find th' unjo3nGited Poets joints stand fast. 

He shall for all that, nothing gain-say himselfe, every 
piece will make a good shew. To this purpose answered 
Menander those that chid him, the day oeing at hand, in 
which he had promised a Comedy, and had not begun the 
same, ^ Tut-tut,"* said he, * it is alreadie finished, there wanteth 
^ nothing but to adde the verse unto it : ^ for, having ranged 
and cast the plot in his mind, he made small accompt of 
feet, of measures, or cadences of verses, which indeed are but 
of small import in regard of the rest. Since great Ronzarde 
and learned Bellay, have raised our French Poesie unto that 
height of honour, where it now is : I see not one of these 
petty-ballad-makers, or prentise-dogrell rymers, that doth 
not bumbast his labours with high-swelling and heaven-dis- 
imbowelling words, and that doth not marshall his cadences 
Sen. £pis/. xl. verie neere as they doe. Phis sonai quam valet. ^ The 
^ sound is more than the weight or worth.** And for the 
vulgar sort, there were never so many Poets, and so few 
good : but as it hath been easie for them to represent their 
rymes, so come they far short in imitating the rich descrip- 
tions of the one, and rare inventions of the other. ^But 
what shall he doe, if he be urged with sophisticall subtilties 
about a Sillogisme ? A gammon of Bcicon makes a man 
drink, drinking quencheth a mans thirst. Ergo, a gammon 
of bacon quencheth a mans thirst. Let him mock at it, it 
is more wittie to be mockt at, than to be answered. Let 
him borrow this pleasant counter-craft of Aristippus ; ' Why 
< shall I imbind that, which being bound doth so much 
^ trouble me ?'' Some one proposed certaine Logicall quid- 
dities against Cleanthes, to whom Chrisippus said ; use such 
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jugling tricks to play with children, and divert not the CHAPTER 

serious thoughts of an aged man to such idle matters. If ^.-^^^ . 

such foolish wiles, Coniorta et actUeata sophimnata^ * Intricate 9t ^^ *°' j 

^ and stinged sophismes, must perswade a lie, it is dangerous; education of 

but if they proove void of any effect, and move him but to Children 

laughter, I see not why he shall beware of them^ Some i Cic. Acad, 

there are so foolish that will go a quarter of a mile out of ^^' '^• 

the way to hunt after a quaint new word, if they once get 

in chace ; Aut qui rum verba rebus aptanty sed res extrinsecus 

arcesswnt^ quibus verba conveniant ^Or such as fit not 

' words to matter, but fetch matter from abroad, whereto 

' words be fitted/ And another, Qui aUcujus verbi decore Sen. Epis/. lix. 

placeniiSy vocenhir ad id quod non proposuerunt scribere. 

^ Who are allured by the srace of some pleasing word, to 

* write that they intended not to write/ ( I doe more-^- 

willingly winde up a wittie notable sentence, that so I may i . 

sew it upon me, than unwinde my thread to go fetch it-^l _ 

Contrariwise, it is for words to serve and wait upon the 

matter, and not for matter to attend upon words, and if the 

French tongue cannot reach unto it, let the Gaskonie, or 

any other. I would have the matters to surmount, and so 

fill the imagination jof him that harkneth, that he have no 

remembrance at all of the words. It is a naturall, simple, 

and unaffected sgg^hthat I love, so written as it is spo ken^ 

and such upon the paper, as it is in the mouth^apithie, 
sinnowie, full, strong, compendious and inateriall speech, 
not so delicate and affected as vehement and piercing. . 

Hoc demum sapiet dietio, qtueferiet. Epitaph, Luc, 

In fine^ that word is wisely fit^ ^ 

Which strikes the fence^ the marke doth hit 

Rather difficult than tedious, void of affection, free, loose 
and bold, that every member of it seeme to make a bodie ; 
not Pedanticall, nor Frier-like, nor Lawyer-like, but rather 
downe right. Souldier-like. As Suetonius calleth that of 
lulius Caesa^ which I see no reason wherefore he calleth it. 
I have sometimes pleased my selfe in imitating that licen- 
ciousnesse or wanton humour of our youths, in wearing of 
their garments ; as carelesly to let their cloaks bang downe 
over one shoulder; to weare their cloakes scarfe or baw- 
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CHAPTER drikewise, and their stockings loose hanging about their legs. 

X^^ . It represents a kind of disdainfull fiercenesse of these forraine 

Ctf the in- embellishines, and nee^lect carelesnesse of art : But I com- 

education of ^^^^ *^ more being imployed m the course and forme of 

Children speech. All manner of affectation, namely in the livelinesse 

and libertie of France, is unseemely in a Courtier. And in 

a Monarchie every Grentleman ought to addresse himselfe 

unto a Coiuiiers carriage. Therefore do we well somewhat 

to incline to a native and carelesse behaviour. I like not a 

je^wtexture^ where the. seames and pieces may be scene : As 

in a well CQmpai± 4)odie^ what need a man distinguish and 

Sbn. Efdsi. xU number all the bones and veines severally ? Quct veritati 

'"' operamdat aroHo^ incomposita sit et simplex. Qms accwraii 

^' ^' loquitur^ nisi qui vult puiide loqui f ^ The speach that 

* intendeth truth must be plaine and unpollisht : Who 
^ speaketh elaborately, but he that meanes to speake un- 

* savouredly ?^ That eloquence oiFereth injurie unto things, 
which altogether drawes us to observe it. As in apparell, it 
is a signe of pusillanimitie for one to marke himselfe, in 
some particular and unusuall fashion : so likewise in common 
speech, for one to hunt after new phrases, and unaccustomed- 
quaint words, proceedeth of a scholasticall and childish 
ambition. Let me use none other than are spoken in the 
hals of Paris. Aristophanes the Gramarian was somewhat 
out of the way, when he reproved Epicurus, for the simplidtie 
of his words, and the end of his art oratorie, which was 
onely perspicuitie in speech. The imitation of speach, by 
reason of the facilitie of it, foUoweth presently a whole 
nation. The imitation of judging and inventing, comes 
more slow. The greater number of Readers, because they 
have found one selie-same kind of gowne, suppose most falsly 
to holde one like bodie. Outward garments and cloakes 
may be borrowed, but never the sinews and strength of the 
bodie. Most of those that converse with me, speake like 
unto these Essayes; but I know not whether they thinke 
alike. The Athenians (as Plato averreth) have for their 
part great care to be fluent and eloquent in their speech ; 
The Lacedemonians endevour to be short and compendious ; 
And those of Greet labour more to bee plentifuU in conceits, 
than in language. And these are the best. Zeno was wont 
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to say, ^That he had two sorts of disciples; the one he CHAPTER 
* called <f>iXdK6yov^, curious to leame things,^ and those were ^-^^ . 
his darlings, the other he termed \oyo<f>iXov<;f who respected giLJion uid 
nothing more than the language. Yet can no man say, but education of 
that to speake well, is most gracious and commendable, but Children 
not so excellent as some make it : and I am grieved to see 
how we imploy most part of our time about that onely. I 
would first know mme owne tongue perfecUy, then my 
neighbours with whom I have most commerce. ^I must neecis 
acknowledge, that the Greeke and Latine tongues, are great 
ornaments in a Gentleman, but they arc purchased at over- 
high a rate. Use it who list, I will tell you how they may 
be gotten better cheape, and much sooner than is ordmarily 
used, which was tried in my selfe. My late father, having 
by all the meanes and Industrie, that is possible for man, 
sought amongst the wisest, and men of best understanding, 
to find a most exquisite and readie way of teaching, being 
advised of the inconveniences then in use; was given to 
understand, that the lingring while, and best part of our 
youth, that we imploy in learning the tongues, which cost 
them nothing, is the onely cause we can never attaine to that 
absolute perfection of skill and knowledge, of the Greekes, 
and Romanes. I doe not beleeve that to be the onely cause. 
But so it is, the expedient my fatber^oundjmt, was this ; 
that being yet at nurse, and tiefore the first loodng of my 
tongue, I was delivered to a Grermane (who died since, a most 
excellent Physitian in France) he being then altogether 
ignorant of the French tongue, but exquisitely readie and 
skilf ull in the Latine. This man, whom my Father had sent 
for of purpose, and to whom he gave verie great entertain- 
ment, naa me continually in his armes, and was mine onely 
overseer. There were also joyned unto him two of his 
Gountrimen, but not so learned ; whose charge was to attend, 
and now and then, to play with me ; and afi these together \ 
did never entertaine me with other than the Latine .tongue. -^ 
As for others of his houshold, it was an inyiolable rule, that 
neither himselfe, nur my moUier,-Tinrlnan, nor maid-servant, 
were sufiered to speake one word in my companie, except 
such Latine words, as every one had learned to chat and ^ 
prattle with me. It were strange to tell how every one in 
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CHAPTER the house profited therein. My Father and my Mother 
XXV learned so much Latine, that for a need they could under- 

Of the m- g^jgjj J jf when they heard it spoken, even so did all the 
stitution and i,,j .•'i r-j .j . 

education of "°^"^^^ servants, namely such as were neerest and most 

Children about me. To be short, we were all so Latinized, that 
the townes round about us had their share of it ; insomuch 
as even at this day, many Latine names both of workmen 
^ \ ,' ' and of their tooles, aj:«^e£jnJUfiejimong them. And as for 

• ' my selfe, I was about six yeares oTd'y'and' could understand 

\^^ no more French or Perigordine, than Arabike, and that 
y^^' without art, without bookes, rules, or grammer, without 

whipping or whining. I had gotten as pure a Latine tongue 
as my Master could speake ; the rather because I could 
neither mingle or confound the same with other tongues. 
If for an Essay they would give me a Theme, whereas the 
fashion in Colleges is, to give it in French, I had it in 
bad Latine, to reduce the same into gooc!^ And Nicholas 
Grucchi, who hath written, De comvtns Romcmorum^ William 
Guerenti, who hath conunented Aristotele: Georg Buchanan, 
that famous Scottish Poet, and Marke-Antonie Muret, whom 
(while he lived) both France and Italie to this day, acknow- 
ledge to have been the best Orator : all which have beene my 
familiar tutors, have often told me, that in mine infancie I 
had the Latine tongue so readie and so perfect, that them- 
selves feared to take me in hand. And Buchanan, who 
afterward I saw attending on the Marshall of Brissacke, told 
me, he was about to write a treatise of the institution of 
children, and that he tooke the model and patteme from 
mine : for, at that time he had the charge ana bringing up 
of the young Earle of Brissack, whom since weJiave scene 
prove so worthy and so valiant a Captaine. [As for the 
Greeke, wherein I have but small understanding, my father 
purposed to make me leame it by art; But by new and un- 
customed meanes, that is, by way of recreation and exercise. 
We did tosse our declinations, and conjugations to and fro, 
as they doe, who by way of a certaine game at tables leame 
both Arithmetike ana Geometric. For, amongst other 
things he had especially beene ^rswaded to make me taste 
and apprehend the fruits of dutie and science by an unforced 
kinde of will, and of mine owne choice ; and without any 
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compulsion or rigor to bring me up in all mildnesse and CHAPTER 
libertie: yea with such kinde of superstition, that, whereas |^^^. 
some are of opinion, that suddenly to awaken young children, g^*- ® *°"j 
and as it were by violence to startle and fright them out of education of 
their dead sleepe in a morning (wherein they are more Children 
heavie and deeper plunged than we) doth greatly trouble 
and distemper their braines, he would every morning cause 
me to be awakened by the sojund of some instrument ; and I 
was never without a servajQJUJVho to that. pirpoafr. attended 
upon me. This example may serve to judge of the rest ;~ as ' ^ 
also to commend the judgement and tender affection of so 
carefull and loving a father: who is not to be blamed, 
though hee reaped not the fruits apsverable to his exquisite 
toyle, and painefuU manuring, ^o' things hindered the ^ y ] 
same ; fitsL.the bar rennesse ar?^ unfif a/^y]^- for howbeit I ' t 
were of a sound and strong constitution, and of a tractable 
and yeelding condition, yet was I so heavie, so sluggish, and 
so dull, that I could not be rouzed (yea were it to goe to 
play) from out mine idle drowzinesse. What I saw, I saw it 
perfectly; and under this" Heavy, 'and as it were Lethe-com- 
plexion did I breed bardie imaginations, and opinions farre 
above my yeares. My spirit was very slow, and would ^oe 
no further than it was led by others; my apprehension 
blockish, my invention poore ; and besides, I had a marvelous 
defect in my weake^emorie: it is therefore no wonder, if ^ 
my father could never bring me to any perfection. Secondly, 
as those that in some dangerous sicknesse, moved with a kind 
of hope-full and greedie desire of perfect health againe, give 
eare to every Leach or Emperike, and follow all counsels, the 
good man being exceedingly fearefull to commit any over- 
sight, in a matter he tooke so to heart, suffered himselfe at 
last to be led away by the common opinion, which like unto 
the Cranes, followeth ever those that go before, and yeelded 
to custome : Having those no longer about him, that had 
given him his first directions, and which they had brought 
out of Italic. Being but six yeares old I was sent to the 
College of Guienne, then most flourishing and reputed the 
best in France, where it is impossible to adde any thing to 
the great'care he had, both to chuse the best and most suffi- 
cient Masters, that could be found, to reade unto me, as also 
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CHAPTER for all other circumstances partaining to my education; 

XXV wherein contrary to usuall customes of Colleges, he observed 

0£ the in- many particular rules. But so it is, it was ever a College. 

educaSon"of *Jy Latm J^jgagwasf^ by reason 
Children oToiscontinuance,! atteYwarSl^t all manner of use : which 
new kind of in stitut ion, stood me in no other stead, but that 
at my first a<rinittanci§,Tt'ma8e me to over-skip some of the 
lower formes, and to be placed in the highest. For at 
thirteene yeares of age, that I left the College, I had read 
over the whole course of Philosophic (as they call it) but 
with so small profit, that I can now make no account of it. 
The first taste or feeling I had of bookes, was of the pleasure 
I tooke in reading the fables of Ovids Metamorphostes ; for, 
being but seven or eight yeares old, I would steale and 
sequester my selfe from aUi other delights, only to reade 
them : Forsomuch as the tongue wherein they were written 
was to me naturall ; and it was the easiest booke I knew, 
and by reason of the matter therein contained most agree- 
ing with my young age. For of King Arthur, of Lancelot 
du Lake, of Amadis, of Huon of Burdeaux, and such idle 
time consuming, and wit-besotting trash of bookes wherein 
youth doth commonly ammuse it selfe, I was not so much as 
acquainted with their names, and to this day know not their 
bodies, nor what they containe : So eicact was my discipline. 
Whereby I became more carelesse to studie my other pre- 
script lessons. And well did it fall out for my purpose, that 

\ ^ / I had to deale with a very discreet Master, who out of his. 
judgement could with such dexteritie winke at, and second 
' . _,^jny untowardlinesse, and such other faults that were in me. 
For by that meanes, I read over Virgils jEneados^ Terence, 
Plautus, and other Italian Comedies, allured thereunto by 
the pleasantnesse of their severall subjects : Had be beene so 
foolishly-severe, or so severely froward as to crosse this 
coiuBe of mine, I thinke verily I had never brought any 
thinff from the College, but the hate and contempt of 
Bookes, as doth the greatest part of our Nobilitie. Such 
was his discretion, and so warily did he behave himselfe, 
that he saw and would not see : hee would foster and increase 
my longing : suffering me but by stealth, and by snatches to 
glut my selfe with those Bookes ; holding ever a gentle hand 
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over me, concerning other regular studies. For, the chiefest CHAPTER 
thing my father required at their hands (unto whose charge q^^^. 
he had committed me) was a kinde of well conditioned g^^utij^n ^^'^ 
mildenesse, and facilitie of complexion. And, to say truth, education of 
mine had no other fault, but a certaine dull languishing, and Children 
heavie slothfulnesse. The danger was not, I should doe ill, 
but that I should doe nothing^ (dt^ 

No man did ever suspect, I would prove a bad, but an 
unprofitable man : foreseeing in me rather a kind of idle- 
nesse, than a voluntary craftinesse. I am not so selfe- 
conoeited but I perceive what hath fbllowed. The com- * 
plaints that are daily buzzed in mine eares are these ; that I 
am idle, cold, and negligent in offices of Ai^i dship , and 
dutie to my parents^-aM^l^infifblkes^ -and touching publike 

officesj that I am oyer singuljij: .andiiifidaJTlfjulli .Ana those 

that are most injurious cannot aske, wherefore I have taken, 
and why I have not paied ? but may rather demand, why 
I doe not quit, and wherefore I doe not give ? I would take 
it as a favour, they should wish such effects of supereroga- 
tion in me. But they are unjust and over partiall, that will 
goe about to exact that from me, which I owe not, with 
more rigor than they will exact from themselves that which 
they owe ; wherein if they condemne me, they utterly cancell 
both the gratifying of the action, and the gratitude, which 
thereby would be due to me. Whereas the active well doing 
should be of more consequence, proceeding from my hano, 
in regard I have no passive at all. Wherefore I may so 
much the more freely dispose of my fortune, by how much 
more it is mine, and of my selfe that am most mine owne. 
Notwithstanding, if I were a great blazoner of mine owne 
actions, I might peradventure barre such reproches, and 
iustly upbraid some, that they €u*e not so much offended, 
because I doe not enough, as lor that I may. and it lies in 
my power to doe much more than I doe. yfet my minde 
ceased not at the same time to have peculiar unto it selfe 
well setled motions, true and open judgements concerning 
the objects which it knew; which alone, and without any 
helpe or communication it would digest. . And amongst 
other things I verily beleeve, it would Havfe proved altogether .^' 
incapable and imnt to yeeld unto force, or stoope unto 
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CHAPTER violence. Shall I account or relate this qualitie of my in- 

XXV fancie, which was, a kinde of boldnesse in my lookes, and 

8th ti *and S^*^^^^ softnesse in my voice, and afFabilitie in my gestures, 

education of ^^^ * dexteritie in conforming my selfe to the parts I under- 

Children tooke ? for before the age of the 

V iRG. Buc, Alter ab undedmo turn me vijp ceperat annus : 

' Yeares had I (to make even) 

Scarse two above eleven. 

I have imder-ffone and represented the chiefest pscrts in the 
Latin Trageoues of Buchanan, Guerenti, and of Muret; 
which in great state were acted and plaid in our College of 
Guienne : wherein Andreas Groveanus our Rector principall ; 
who as in all other parts belonging to his charge, was with- 
out comparison the chiefest Rector of Franc^ and my selfe 
(without ostentation be it spoken) was reputed, if not a 
chiefe master, yet a principall Actor in them. It is an 
exercise I rather commend than disalow in young Grentlemen: 
and have seene some of our Princes (in imitation of some of 
former ages) both commendably and honestly, in their proper 
persons act and play some parts in Tragedies. It hath here- 
tofore been esteemed a lawful] exercise, and a tolerable pro- 
Liv. dec. iii. 4. fession in men of honor, namely in Greece. Aristoni tragico 
actori rem aperU : huic et germs etjbrtuna honesta erant : nee 
arSy quia nihil tale apud Grcecoa pudori est, ea deformabat. 
* He imparts the matter to Ariston a Player of tragedies, 
' whose progenie and fortune were both honest ; nor did his 
^ profession disgrace them, because no such matter is a dis- 
^ paragement amongst the Graecians.'* 

And I have ever accused them of impertinencie, that con- 
demne and disalow such kindes of recreations, and blamed 
those of injustice, that refuse good and honest Comedians, 
or (as we call them) Players, to enter our good townes, and 
grudge the common people such publike sports. Pohtike 
and wel ordered commonwealths endevor rather carefully to 
unite and assemble their Citizens together; as in serious 
offices of devotion, so in honest exercises of recreation. 
Common sodetie and loving friendship is thereby cherished 
and increased. And besides, they cannot have more formall 
and regular pastimes allowed them, than such as are acted 
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and represented in op.en.viev.af4Jl$--aRd » -the. presence of CHAPTER 
the magistrates themselves : And if I might beare sway, I ^^^^^^. 
would thinke it reasonable, that Princes should sometimes, at JSl ^^ ^'a 
their proper charges, gratifie the common people with them, education of 
as an argument of a fatherly affection, and loving goodnesse Children 
towards them : and that in populous and frequented cities, 
there should be Theatres and places appointed for such, 
spectacl^iias a divertiiig of worse inconveniences, and secret 
auctions. J^ut to come to my intended purposej there iS no 
better way than to allure the affection, ajia to entice the 
appetite : otherwise a man shall breed but asses laden with 
jBookes. With jerkes of rods they have their satchels -fnii 
of learning given them to keepe. Which to d o e well y 
one must not only harbor in himselfe, but wed 
and mary the 9dJoa» with his mindel}^ 

THE TWENTYSIXTH CHAPTER 

It is follie to referre Truth or Falshood to 

our sufBciencie. 




T is not peradventure without reason, that 
we ascnbe the facilitie of beleeving and 
easines of perswasion, unto simplicitie and 
ignorance : For me seemeth to have learnt 
heretofore, that beliefe was, as it were an 
impression conceived in our minde, and 
according as the same was found either 
more soft, or of lesse resistance, it was 
easier to imprint any thing therein. Vt necesse est lancem in Cic. j4cad. Qu, 
libra panderibus imposUis deprimi : sic animum perspicuis ^^' 
cedere. *Aa it is necessarie a scale must goe downe the 
^ ballance when weights are put into it, so must a minde yeeld 
* to things that are manifest."* Forasmuch therefore, as the 
minde being most emptie and without counterpoize, so much 
the more easily doth it yeeld under the burthen of the first 
perswasion. And that s the reason why children, those of 
the common sort, women, and sickefolks, are so subject to be 
mis-led, and so easie to swallow gudgeons. Yet on the 
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CHAPTER other side it is a sottish presumption to disdaine and oon- 
XXYI demne that for false, which unto us seemeth to beare no 
^ V* ^^^niA *^^^ ^^ likelihood or truth : which is an ordinarie fitult in 
or Falshood those who perswade themselves to be of more sufficiency than 
to our suffi- the vulgar sort So was I sometimes wont to doe, and if 
ciencie I heard any body speake, either of ghosts walking, of fore- 
telling future things, of enchantments, of witchcrafts, or any 
other thing reported, which I could not well conceive, or that 
was beyond my reach. 

HoR. ii. Ep. ii. Sornnia, terrares magicM, miraeuia, sagaSy 

2oS. Nocturnes lemures, porterUaque ThessaU. 

Dreames^ magike terrors^ witches^ uncouth-wonders^ 
Night-walking sprites^ Thessalian conjur'd-thunders. 

I could not but feele a kinde of compassion to see the 
poore and seely people abused with such follies. And now 
I perceive, that I was as much to be moaned myselfe : Not 
that experience hath since made me to diceme any thing 
beyond my former opinions : yet was not my curiositie the 
cause of i^ but reason hath taught me, that so resolutely to 
condemne a thing for false, and impossible, is to assume unto 
himselfe the advantage, to have the bounds and limits of 
Gods will, and of the power of our common mother Natiuie 
tied to his sleeve : And that there is no greater folly in the 
world, than to reduce them to the measure of our capacitie, 
and bounds of our sufBciencie. If we terme those things 
monsters or miracles to which our reason cannot attaine, how 
many such doe daily present themselves unto our sight ? Let 
us consider through what clouds, and how blinde-fold we are 
led to the knowledge of most things, that passe our hands : 
verily we shall finde, it is rather custome, than science that 
removeth the strangenesse of them from us : 

LucR. iL —jam nemo f asms satumsque videndi, 

Suspicere in ccbR dignatur huAda temph. 

Now no man tir'd with glut of contemplation, 
Deignes to have heav'ns bright Church in admiration. 

And that those things, were they newly presented unto 
us, wee should doubtlesse deeme them, as much, or more 
unlikely, and incredible, than any other. 
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— si nunc primiim mortaHbiu adsint 
Ea impravisOy ceu nnt obfecta, repents. 
Nil magis his rebus poterat mirabile diet, 
Aut minus ante quod auderentfore credere gentes. 

If now first on a sudden they were here 
Mongst mortall men, ohject to eie or eare^ 
Nothings than these things^ would more wondrous hee^ 
Or that^ men durst lesse thinke^ ever to see. 

He who had never seene a river before, the first he saw, he 
thought it to be the Ocean : and thin^ that are the greatest 
in our knowledge, we judge them to be the extremest that 
nature worketh in that kinde. vi. 671. 

Scilicet etfluvius qui non est nuunmus, ei est 
Qui non ant^ eUiquem mqforem vidit, et ingens 
Arbor homoque videtur, et omnia de genere omni 
Mamma qtuB vidU quisque, hoc ingentiafingit, 

A streame none of the greatest, may so seeme 
To him^ that never saw a greater streame. 
Trees^ men^ seeme huge^ and all things of all sorts. 
The greatest one hath seene, he huge reports. 

Consuetudme ocidorum asmescunt animi, neque admircmtur, Cia Nat. De, 
neqtie requinmt rationes earum rerum^ quas semper vident. ^ 
^ Mindes are acquainted by custome of their eies, nor do they 
^ admire, or enquire the reason of those things which they 
^ continually benold.^ The novelty of things doth more 
incite us to search out the causes, than their greatnesse : we 
must judge of this infinit power of nature, with more 
reverence, and with more acknowledgement of our owne 
ignorance and weaknesse. How many things of small likeli- 
hood are there, witnessed by men, worthie of credit, whereof 
if we cannot be perswaded, we should at least leave them in 
suspence? For, to deeme them impossible, is by rash 
presumption to presume and know how farre possibilitie 
reacheth. If a man did well understand, what difference 
there is betweene impossibilitie, and that which is unwonted 
and betweene that wnich is against the course of nature, and 
the common opinion of men, in not beleeving rashly, and in 
not disbeleeving easily; the rule of ^Nothing too-much,^ 
commanded by Chilon, should be observed. Wnen we finde 
in Froysard, that the Earl of Foix, (being in Beame) had 
knowledge of the defeature at Inberoth, of King John of 
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CHAPTER Castile, the morrow next it hapned, and the meanes he 
•^^fTr allea^th for it, a man may well laugh at it : And of that 
rrferre ^iS ^^^^" ^^^ Annales report, that Pope Honorius, the very 
or FaUhood^™^ ^^7 ^^^^ £in^ Philip Augustus died at Mantes, 
tooursuffi- caused his publike funerals to be solemnized, and com- 
dende manded them to be celebrated throughout all Italie. For, 
the authoritie of the witnesses hath peradventure no suffi- 
cient warrant to restraine us. But what if Plutarke, besides 
divers examples which he alleageth of antiquitie, saith to 
have certainly knowne, that in ^Domitians time, the newes 
^ of the battle lost by Antonius in Grermany many dales 
^ joumeies thence, was published at Rome, and divulged 
^ through the world, the very same day it succeeded:^ And 
if Caesar holds, that it hath many times happened, that 
report hath foregone the accident : Shall we not say, that 
those simple people have suffered themselves to be cousened 
and seduced by the vulgar sort, because they were not as 
cleare-sighted as we ? Is there any thing more daintie, more 
unspotted, and more lively than Plinies judgement, when- 
soever it pleaseth him to make shew of it P Is there any 
farther from vanitie P I omit the excellencie of his learning 
and knowledge, whereof I make but small reckoning: in 
which of those two parts doe we exceed him P Yet there is 
no scholler so meanely learned, but will convince him of 
lying, and read a lecture of contradiction against him upon 
the progresse of natures works. When wee read in Bouchet 
the myrades wrought by the reliques of Saint Hillarie, his 
credit is not suffident to barre us the libertie of contradict- 
ing him : yet at random to condemne all such like histories, 
seemeth to me a notable impudencie. That famous man 
Saint Augustine witnesseth to have scene a blinde childe to 
recover his sight, over the reliques of Saint Grervase and 
Protaise at Milane : and a woman at Carthage, to have beene 
cured of a canker, by tlie signe of the holy Crosse, which 
a woman newly baptized made unto her: and Hesperius 
a familiar friend of his, to have expelled oertaine spirits, 
that molested his house, with a little of the earth of our 
Saviours sepulcher ; which earth being afterwards transported 
into a Church, a Paralitike man was immediately therewith 
cured : and a woman going in procession, having as she past 
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by with a nose-gaie toucht the case wherein Saint Stevens CHAPTER 
Ix>nes were, and with the same afterward rubbed her eies, she ^^^ 
recovered her sight, which long before she had utterly lost : ^LfeL^*^a\!L!? 
and divers other examples, where he affinneth to have beene ^^ f^Jghood 
an assistant himselfe. What shal we accuse him^ of, and two to our suffi- 
other holy Bishops, Aurelius and Maximinus, whom he ciencie 
calleth for his witnesses? Shal it be of ignorance, of 
simplicity, of malice, of facility, or of imposture ? Is any 
man living so impudent, that thinks he may be compared to 
them, whether it be in vertue or piety, in knowledge or 
judgement, in wisdome or sufficiency P Qui ut rcttionem Cxc. JDw. I 
mUlam qfferrent^ ipsa mUhoritaie me JrcmgererUi ^Who 
^ though they alleaged no reason, yet might subdue me with 
^ their very authoritie.^ It is a dangerous fond hardinesse, 
and of consequence, besides the absurd temerity it drawes 
with it, to despise what we conceive not. For, after that 
according to your best understanding, you have established 
the limits oi truth, and bounds of falshood, and that it is 
found, you must necessarily beleeve things, wherein is more 
stranffenesse, than in those you deny; you have alreadie 
bound your selfe to abandon them. Now that which me 
thinkes brings as much disorder in our consciences, namely 
in these troubles of religion wherein we are, is the dispensa- 
tion Catholikes make of their beliefe. They suppose to shew 
themselves very moderate and skilfull, when they yeeld their 
adversaries any of those articles now in question. But 
besides that, they perceive not what an advantage it is for 
him that chargeth you, if you but once begin to yeeld and 
give them ground ; and how much that encorageth him to 
pursue his point: those articles which they chuse for the 
lightest, are oftentimes most important. Either a man 
must wholy submit himselfe to the authoritie of oiu* 
Ecclesiasticall policie, or altogether dispence himselfe from 
it : It is not for us to determine what part of obedience we 
owe unto it. And moreover, I may say it, because I have 
made triall of it, having sometimes usea this libertie of my 
choice, and particular election, not regarding certaine points 
of the observance of our Church, which seeme to beare a face, 
either more vaine, or more strange; comming to communicate ^ 

them with wise men, I have found that those things have a 
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CHAPTER most solid and steadie fouDdation, and that it is but foolish- 
XXVI neese and ignorance, makes us receive them with lesse respect 
J* " '"tw^^ *"^ reverence than the rest. Why remember we not, what, 
or "MBhood "^^ ^°^ many contradictions we finde and feele even in our 
toourmiffi- owne judgement? How many things served us butyester- 
ciende day as articles of faith, which to day we deeme but fables ? 
Gloiy Mid curioflitie are the scourges of our soules. 
The latter induceth us to have an oare in eveir ship, 
and the former forbids us to leave any tning 
unresolved or undecided. 



THE TWENTY-SEVENTH CHAPTER 

Of Friendship. 

LING the proceeding of a Painters 
[ have: a desire hath possessed 
imitate him : He maketh choice 
lost convenient place and middle 
; wall, there to place a picture, 
I with all his skill and suffidencie ; 
void places about it he filleth up 
oitike Boscage or Crotesko works;' 



which are fantasticall pictures, liavmg no "grace, but in 
the variety and strangenesse of them. And what are these 
my compositions in truth, other than antike workes, and 
monstrous bodies, patched and hudled up together of divers 
members, without s^y certaine or well ordered figure, having 
neither order, dependencie, or proportion, but casuall and 
firamed by chance ? 

Detiitit m pttoem muHo'/ormota wperni. 

A woman iiiire for parts superior. 

Ends in a fiali for parts inferior. 

Touching this second point I goe as &rre as my Painter, 
but for the other and better part I am farre behinde : for 
mr sufficiency reacheth not so farre, as that I dare under- 
take, a rich, a polished, and according to true skill, and art- 
like table. I have advised my selfe to borrow one of Steven 
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de la Boitie, who with this kinde of worke shall honour all the CHAPTER 
world. It is a discourse he entitled, * Voluntary Servitude,' XXVII 
but those who have not knowne him, have since veiy properly ^Friendship 
rebaptized the same, ^ The against one."* In his first youth 
he writ, by way of Essaie, in honour of libertie against 
Tyrants. It hath long since beene dispersed amongst men 
of understanding, not without great ana well deserved com- 
mendations : for it is full of wit, and containeth as much 
learning as may be : yet doth it differ much from the best 
he can do. And if in the age I knew him in, he would have 
undergone my dessigne, to set his fantasies downe in writing, 
we should doubtlesse see many rare things, and which would 
very neerely approch the honour of antiauity : for especially 
touching that part of natures gifts, I icnow none may be 
compared to him. But it was not long of him, that ever 
this Treatise came to mans view, and I beleeve he never saw 
it since it first escaped his hands : with certaine other notes 
oonoeming the edict of Januarie, famous by reason of our 
intestine warre, which haply may in other pmces finde their 
deserved praise. It is all I could ever recover of his reliques 
(whom when death seized, he by his last will and testament, 
left with so kinde remembrance, heire and executor of his 
librarie and writings) besides the little booke, I since caused 
to be published: To which his pamphlet I am particularly 
most bounden, forsomuch as it was the instrumentaU meane 
of our first acquaintance. For it was shewed me long time 
before I saw him ; and gave me the first knowledge of his 
name, addressing, and thus nourishing that unspotted friend- 
ship, which we (so long as it pleased Grod) have so sincerely, 
so entire and inviolably maintained betweene us, that truly 
a man shall not commonly heare of the like ; and amongst our 
modeme men no signe of any such is scene. So many parts 
are required to the erecting of such a one, that it may be 
counted a wonder, if fortune once in three ages contract the 
like. There is nothing to which Nature hath more addressed 
us than to sodetie. And Aristotle saith, ^ t hat Perfect I^ jv- 
i vere h ave had more refirardf uU care of friendship than of 
* justice.^ And the utmost "Urifl of it's 'peSfSettOll Irthls. 
Foi^-EeraUy, all those amities which are forged and nourished 
by voluptuousnesse or profit, publike or private need, are 
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CHAPTER thereby so much the lease faire and generous, and so much 
XXVII ^ the lesse true amities, in that they intermeddle other causes, 

Of Priendshij^g^pg^ and fruit with friendship, tnan it selfe alone : Nor doe 
I \those f niirfi Ancient kind es of friendships, NaturaU, sodalL 
/hospitable, and venenwi, either particularly or conjomtly 
IBeseeme the same, ^ITiftt Jrpm ^children .t^. mrentft may 
rather be termed respect : Friendahip is nourished by com- 
m'unlcaSbn, whlcli by reason of the over-great disparities 
cannot bee found in them, and would happly offend the 
duties of nature: for neither all the secret thoughts of 
parents can be communicated unto children, lest it might 
engender an unbeseeming familiaritie betweene them, nor the 
admonitions and corrections (which are the chiefest offices of 
friendsiiip) could be exercised from children to parents. 
There have nations beene found, where, by custome, children 
killed their parents, and others, where parents slew their 
children, thereby to avoid the hindrance of enter-bearing 
one another in after-times : for naturally one dependeth from 
the mine of another. There have Philosophers beene found 
disdaining this naturall conjunction, witnesse Aristippus, 
who being urged with the affection he ought his children, as 
proceeding from his loynes, began to spit, saying, ^ That also 
^ that excrement proceeded from him, and that also we 
' engendred wormes and lice.^ And that other man, whom 
Plutarke would have perswaded to agree with his brother, 
answered, ^ I care not a straw the more for him, though he 
^ came out of the same wombe I did.^ Verily the name of 
Brother is a glorious name, and full of loving kindnesse, and 
therefore did he and I terme one another swome brother : 
but this commixture, dividence, and sharing of goods, this 
joyning wealth to wealth, and that the riches of one shall 
be the povertie of another, doth exceedingly distemper and 
distract all brotherly alliance, and lovely conjunction: If 
brothers should conduct the progresse of their advancement 
and thrift in one same path and course, they must necessarily 
oftentimes hinder and crosse one another. Moreover, the 
correspondencie and relation that begetteth these true and 
mutuallv perfect amities, why shall it be found in these? 
The father and the sonne may very well be of a farre differ- 
ing complexion, and so many brothers : He is my sonne, he 
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is my kinsman ; but he may be a foole, a bad, or a peevish- CHAPTER 
minaed man. And then according as they are friendships, ^^2R^^^, . 
which the law and dutie of nature doth command us, so ^'"e'ldfl"*? 
much the lesse of our owne voluntarie choice and libertie.is 
there required unto it: And our genuine libertie hath no 
production more properly her owne, than that of aiFection 
and amitie. Sure I am, that concerning the same I have 
assaied all that might be, having had tne best and most 
indulgent father that ever was, even to his extremest age, 
and who from father to sonne was descended of a famous 
house, and touching this rare-seene vertue of brotherly 
concord veiy exemplare : 

~^ ^« HOR. iL Od. 

Nahis in/ratres aittmt paterm. ii. 5. 

To his brothers knowne so kinde^ 
As to beare a fathers minde. 

To compare the affection toward women unto it, although 
it proceed from our owne free choise, a man cannot, nor may 
it be placed in this ranke : Her fire, I confess it 

( — neque enim eH dea nescia no9tri 
Qua dukem cutis miscet amaritiem,) 

(Nor is that Goddesse ignorant of me. 
Whose bitter-sweets with mj cares mixed be.) 

to be more active, more fervent, and more sharpe. But it is 

a rash and wavering fire, waving and divers : the fire of an 

ague subject to /its and stints, and that hath but slender 

hold-fast of us. In true fiiendship, it is a generall and 

universall heat, and equally tempered, a constant and setled 

heat, all pleasure and smoothnes, that hath no pricking or 

stinging in it, which the more it is in lustfull love, the more 

is it but a ranging and mad desire in following that which 

flies us, . 

Come segue la hpre il caccUUore Ariost. can. 

Alfreddo, al ceUdo, dUa nwrUagna, al HtOy z* st. 7. 

Ne piu fesHma pot che presa vede, 
E sol dietro a ohi/ugge qffretta ilpiede, 

Ev'n as the huntsman doth the hare pursue^ 
In cold^ in heat^ on monntaines^ on the shore^ 
But cares no more^ when he her ta'en espies^ 
Speeding his pace^ only at Uiat which flies. 
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CH APTEI^ As soone as it creepeth into the tennes of friendship, that 

Of^^yj M'W^® ^ ^7' ^^ ^® agreement of wils, it languisheth and 
en 8^10 vanishetn away : enjoying doth lose it, as having a corporall 
^ Send, and subject to sacietie. I On the other side, friendship 
is enj oyed accord ing as it i s desired , it is neither bred, 
nor nourished, nor mcreaseth but m jovissance, as being 
spirituall, and the minde being refined by use and customel 
Under this chiefe amitie, these fading anections have some- 
times found place in me, lest I should speake of him, who in 
his verses speakes but too much of it. So are these two 
passions entred into me in knowledge one of another, but 
in comparison never : the first flying a high, and keeping a 
proud pitch, disdainfully beholding the other to passe her 
[points farre under it. Concerning marriage, besides that it 
^ lis a covenant which hath nothing free but the entrance, the 
\ /'continuance being forced and constrained, depending else- 
l ^ where than from our will, and a match ordinarily concluded 
(to other ends : A thousand strange knots are therein com- 
monly to be unknit, able to break the web, and trouble the 
whole course of a lively afiection; whereas in friendship, 
' there is no commerce or busines depending on the same, 
'but it selfe. Seeing (to speake truly) that the ordinary 
' sufficiency of women, cannot answer this conference and 
communication, the nurse of this sacred bond: nor seeme 
their mindes strong enough to endure the pulling of a knot 
so hard, so fast, and durable. And truly, if witnout that, 
such a genuine and voluntarie acquaintance might be con- 
tracted, where not only mindes had this entire jovissance, 
but also boidies, a share of the alliance, and where a man 
might wholy be engaged: It is certaine, that friendship 
would thereoy be more compleat and full: But this sex 
could never yet by any example attaine unto it, and is by 
ancient schooles rejected thence. And this other Greeke 
licence is justly abhorred by our customes, which notwith- 
standing, because according to use it had so necessarie a 
disparitie of ages, and difierence of offices betweene lovers, 
did no more sufficiently answer the perfect union and agree- 
Cic. Tusc, Qu, ment, which here we require : Qiuis est enim iste amor anA- 
^^* cUiw f cur nequ€ d^ormem adolesceniem quU^^ 

Jormosum senem f * For, what love is this or friendship ? why 
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^ doth no man love either a deformed young man, or a CHAPTER 
^ beautiful! old man ?^ For even the picture tiie Academie XXVII 
makes of it, will not (as I suppose) oisavowe mee, to say W^^ndsWp 
thus in her behalfe : That the west furie, enspired by the son 
of Venus in the lovers hart, upon the ooject of tender 
youths-flower, to which they allow all insolent and passionate 
violences, an immoderate heat may produce, was simply 
grounded upon an extemall beauty ; a false image of cor- 
porall generation: for in the spirit it had no power, the 
sight whereof was yet concealed, which was but in his 
in£suicie, and before the age of budding. For, if this furie 
did seize upon a base minded courage, the meanes of it^s 

Sursuit, where riches, gifts, favour to the advancement of 
ignities, and such like vile merchandice, which they reprove. 
If it fell into a most generous minde, the interpositions were 
likewise generous : Philosophicall instructions, documents to 
reverence religion, to obey the lawes, to die for the good of 
his countrie : examples of valor, wisdome and justice. The 
lover endevoring and studying to make himselfe acceptable 
by the good grace and beauty of his minde (that of his body 
being long since decayed) hoping by this mentall sodetie to 
establish a more firme and permanent baigaine. VHien this 
pursuit attained the effect in due season, (for by not requir- 
uig in a lover, he should bring leasure and discretion in his 
enterprise, they require it exactly in the beloved ; forasmudi 
as he was to judge of an intemaU beauty, of a difficile know- 
ledge, and abstruse discovery) than by me interposition of a 
spiritual beauty was the desire of a spiritual conception 
engendred in the beloved. The latter was here chiefest; 
, the oorporall, accidental! and second, altogether contrarie to 
the lover. And therefore doe they preferre the beloved, 
and verifie that the gods likewise preferre the same : and 
greatly blame the Poet .£schylus, who in the love betweene 
Achilles and Patrodus ascribeth the lovers part unto 
Achilles, who was in the first and beardlesse youth of his 
adolescencj, and the fairest of the Grsedans. After this 
general! communitie, the mistris and worthiest part of it, 
predominant and exerdsing her offices (they say the most 
availefull commodity did thereby redound both to the 
private and publike> That it was the force of countries 
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CHAPTER received the use of it, and the principall defence of equitie 

XXVn and libertie: witnesse the comfortable loves of Hermodius 

Of Fnendship ^^ Aristogiton. Therefore name they it sacred and divine, 

and it concerns not them whether the violence of tyrants, or 
the demisnesse of the people be against them : To conclude, 
all can be alleaged in favour of the Academy, is to say, that 
it was a love ending in friendship, a thing which hath no 
Cic. Tusc, Qu, bad reference unto the Stoical definition of love : Amorem 
'^* « fconahtm esse amiciticeJaciendcB ex pukhriiudims specie. ^ That 

-tv love is an endevour of making friendship, by the sh«w of 
'^ c beautie.^ I retume to my description in a more equitable 
Cic. Amic, and equall manner. Ommno omiciHce carroboratisjam con-- 
. rjirmaiisque vngetms eb cetatibus judiamdae swrU. ^ Clearely 
j ^ friendships are to be judged.by wits, and ages already 
'^ ^ strengthened and confirmed/ ' As for the rest, those we 
ordinarily call friendes and amities, are but acquaintances 
and familiarities, tied together by some occasion or commo- 
/dities, by meanes whereof our minaes are entertained. In the 
/ \ amitie I speake of, they entermixe and confound themselves 
< one in the other, with so universall a commixtiure, that they 
I weare out, and can no more finde the seame that hath con- 
* \joyned them together. If a man urge me to tell wherefore 
I loved him, I leele it cannot be] expressed, but by answer- 
ing ; Because it was he, because it was my selfe. There is 
beyond all my discourse, and besides what I can particularly 
report of it, I know not what inexplicable and fatall powmr, 
a meane and Mediatrix of this indissoluble union. vWee 
sought one another, before we had seene one another, and 
by the reports we heard one of another ; which wrought a 
greater violence in us, than the reason of reports may well 
beare : I thinke by some secret ordinance of the heavens, we 
embraced one another by our names. And at our first 
meeting, which was by chance at a great feast, and solemne 
meeting of a whole towneship, we found our selves so sur- 
prized, so knowne, so acquainted, and so combinedly bound 
together, that from thence forward, nothing was so neere 
unto us, as one unto another. lie writ an excellent Latyne 
Satyre; since published; by which he excuseth and ex- 
poundeth the precipitation of our acquaintance, so suddenly 
come to her perfection ; Sithence it must continue so short a 
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time, and begun so late (for we were both growne men, and CHAPTEE 
he some yeares older than my selfe) there was no time to be XXVII 
lost. And it was not to bee modelled or directed by the Of Friendship 
pateme of regular and remisse friendship, wherein so many 
precautions of a long and preallable conversation are re- 
quired. This hath no ot her Idea than of it selfe, and can 
have no refferenCelBut to it seHei ITisTfeft one~especiall con- 
sideration, nor two, nor three, nor foure, nor a thousand : It 
is I wot not what kinde of quintessence, of all this commix- 
ture, which having seized ail my will, induced the same to 
plunge and lose it selfe in his, which likewise having seized 
all his will, brought it to lose and plunee it selfe in minej 
with a mutuall greedinesse, and with a semblable concurrance. 
I may truly say, lose, reserving nothing unto us, that might 
properly be called our owne, nor that was either his, or 
mine. When Lelius in the presence of the Romane Consuls, 
who after the condemnation of Tiberius Gracchus, pursued 
all those that had beene of his acquaintance, came to 
enquire of Caius Blosius (who was one of his chiefest friends) 
what he would have done for him, and that he answered, 
* All things.' ^ What ? All things ?' replied he : <And what 
^ if he had willed thee to bume our Temples?' Blosius 
answered, ^ He would never have commandea such a thing.' 
^ But what if he had done it P' replied Lelius : The other 
answered, ^ I would have obeyed him : ' If hee were so 
perfect a friend to Gracchus, as Histories report, he needed 
not offend the Consuls with this last and bold confession, 
and should not have departed from the assurance hee had of 
Gracchus his minde. But yet those, who accuse this answer 
as seditious, understand not well this mysterie : and doe not 
presuppose in what termes he stood, and that he held 
Gracchus his will in his sleeve, both by power and know- 
ledge. They were rather friends than Citizens, rather 
friends than enemies of their countrey, or friends of ambition 
and trouble. Having absolutely committed themselves one 
to another, they perfectly held the reines of one anothers 
inclination: and let this yoke be guided by vertue andl \ 
conduct of reason (because without them it is altogether ( \ 
impossible to combine and proportion the same). The answer ) 
of Blosius was such as it should be. If their affections mis- 
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CHAPTER carried, according to my meaDing, they were neither friends 
XXVII one to other, nor friends to themselves. As for the rest, 

Of Fnandship ^j^jg answer sounds no more than mine would doe, to him 
that would in such sort enquire of me ; if your will should 
command you to kill your daughter, would you doe it P and 
that I should consent unto it : for, that besureth no witnesse 
of consent to doe it : because I am> not in doubt of my will, 
and as little of such a friends wilL It is not in the power 
of the worlds discourse to remove me from the certaintie I 
have of his intentions and judgements of mine: no one of 
it^s actions might be presented unto me, under what shape 
soej^r, but I would presently finde the spring and motion of 
it. I Our mindes have jumped so imitedly together, they 
have with so fervent an afi^tion considered of each other, 
and with like affection so discovered and sounded, even to 
the very bottome of each others heart and entrails, that I^ 
di d not only know hJs,jtf_weU aa ipinp njyne^-JMit- Xwould 
(verily) rather have trusted him cgnfiexxim? Jtuy matter of 
imne:thgSyrf5ener-T:^Toi^W'^^ of the ot¥er 

common friendships to this. I have as much knowledge of 
them as another, yea of the perfectest of their kinde : yet 
wil I not perswade any man to confound their rules, for so a 
man mignt be deceived. In these other strict friendships a 
man must march with the bridle of wisdome and precaution 
in his hand : the bond« is not so strictly tied, but a man may 
in some sort distrust the same. 'Love him^ (said Chilon) 
' as if you should one day hate him againe. Hate him as if 
' you should love him againe.^ This .precept, so abhominable 
in this soveraigne ana mistris Amitie, is necessarie and 
wholesome in the use of vulgar and customarie friendships : 
toward which a man must employ the saying Aristotle was 
wont so often to repeat, ' Oh you my friends, there is no 
' perfect friend.' • 

In this noble oonunerce, offices and benefits (nurses of 
other amities) deserve not so much as to bee accounted of: 
this confusion so full of our wiUs is cause of it : for even as 
the friendship I bearo unto my selfe, admits no aocrease, by 
any succour I mve my selfe in any time of need, whatsoever 
the Stoickes aueage ; and s^ I aclmowledffe no thanks unto 
my selfe for any service I doe unto my seue, so the union of 
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such fiiends, being truly perfect, makes them lose the feeling CHAPTER 
of such duties, and hate, and expell from one another these XXVH 
words of division, and difference ; benefit, good deed, dutie. Of Friendship 
obligation, acknowledgement, prayer, thanks, and such their 
like. All things being by effect common between e ^tb emTv 
wils, thoughts, judgements, goods,^ye8, children, fhonour, ] . 
and life ; and their mutuall agreement, being no other than r \ 
one soule in two bodies, according to the fit definition of j , 
Aristotle, they can neither lend or give ought to each othe^TI 
See here the reason why Lawmakers, to honour marriage ' 
with some imaginary resemblance of this divine bond, in- 
hibite donations betweene husband and wife; meaning 
thereby to inferre, that all things should peculiarly bee 

5 roper to each of them, and that they have nothing to 
ivide and share together. K in the friendship whereof I 
speake, one might give unto another, the receiver of the 
benefit should binde his fellow. For, each seeking more 
than any other thing, to doe each other good, he who yeelds 
both matter and occasion, is the man sh«weth himselfe 
liberall, giving his friend that contentment, to effect towards 
him what he desireth most. When the Philosopher Dic^nes 
wanted money, he was wont to say ; ^ That he re-demanded 
^ the same of his friends, and not that he demanded it ^ : And 
to shtw how that is practised by effect, I will relate an 
ancient singular example. Eudamidas the Corinthian had 
two friends. Charixenus a Sydonian, and Aretbeus a Corin- 
thian ; being upon his death-bed, and very poore, and his 
two fHends very rich, thus made his last wiu and testament. 
^ To Aretheus, I bequeath the keeping of my mother, and to 
* maintaine her when she shall be old : To Charixenus the 
^ marrying of my daughter, and to give her as great a dowry 
^ as he may : and in case one of them shall chance to die 
^« before, I appoint the surviver to substitute his charge, and 
' supply his place.^ Thos^ that first saw this testament, 
laughed and mocked at the same; but his heires being 
advertised thereof, were veiy well pleased, and received it 
with singular contentment. And Charixenus one of them, 
dying five daies after Eudamidas, the substitution being 
declared in favour of Aretheus, he carefully and very kindly 
kept and maintained his mother, and of five talents that he 
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CHAPTER was worth, he gave two and a halfe in manage to one only 

XXVII daughter he had, and the other two and a halfe to the 

Of Friendship daughter of Eudamidas, whom he married both in one day. 

This example is very ample, if one thing were not, which is 
rthe multitude of friends : For, this perfect amity I speake of, 
X \is indivisible; each man doth so wholy give himselfe unto 
\ /his friend, that he hath nothing left him to divide else- 
i Inhere : moreover h© is grieved that he is double, triple, or 
1 \ quadruple, £uid hath not many soules, or sundry wils, that 
^ (he might conferre them all upon this subject. Common 
friendships may bee divided ; a man may love beauty in one, 
facility of behaviour in another, liberality in one, and 
wisdome in another, paternity in this, fraternity in that 
man, and so forth: but this amitie which possesseth the 
soule, and swaies it in all soveraigntie, it is impossible it 
should be double. K two at one instant should require 
helpe, to which would you run? Should they crave con- 
trary offices of you, what order would you follow ? Should 
one commit a matter to your silence, which if the other 
knew would greatly profit nim, what course would you take ? 
Or how would you discharge your selfe? A singular and 
principall friendship dissolveth all other duties, and freeth 
all other obligations. T he secret I have sworne n ot to 
reveale to another, I may without perjurie impa rt It UBtfT ^ 
him, whu is ilO'^dflTefbUl illy selffe. It Is aTgreat and strange" 
wonder for a man to douHe himselfe ; and those that talke 
of tripling, know not, nor cannot reach unto the height of it. 
^ Nothing is extreme, that hath his like.** And he who shal 
\ presuppose, that of two I love the one as wel as the other, 
and that they enter-love one another, and love me as much 
as I love them : he multiplieth in brother-hood, a thing 
most singular, and alonely one, and than which one alone 
Us also the rarest to be found in the world. The remainder 
of this history agreeth very wel with what I said; for, 
Eudamidas giveth as a grace and favor to his friends to 
employ them in his need : he leaveth them as his heires of 
his liberality, which consisteth in putting the meanes into 
their hands, to doe him good. And doubtlesse, the force of 
friendship is much more richly shewen in his deed, than in 
Aretheus. To conclude, they are imaginable effects, to him 
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that hath not tasted them ; and which makes me wonder- CHAPTER 

fully to honor the answer of that young Souldier to Cyrus, XXVII 

who enquiring of him, what he would tike for a horse, with Of Friendship 

which he had lately gained the prize of a race, and whether 

he would change him for a Kingoome ? ^ No surely my Liege ^ 

(said he) ^ yet would I willingly forgoe him to gaine a true 

^ friend, could I but finde a man worthy of so precious an 

^ alliance/ He said not ill, in saying, ^ could I but finde/ 

For, a man shall easily finde men fit for a superficiall 

acquaintance ; but in this, wherein men negotiate from the , 

very centre of their harts, and make no spare of any thing, ' j 

it IS most requisite, all the wards and springs be sincere^ i 

wrought, and perfectly true. In confederacies, which hold<-' ' 

but by one ena, men have nothing to provide for, but for 

the imperfections, which particularly doe interest and con- 

ceme that end and respect. I t is no great matter what 

relifirion mv Phvsician and Lawyer is of : this" 



, -/_ _ consideration 

hath notlung onnfii'oh'wilh' the offices of that friendship 
they owe mee. So doe I in the familiar acquaintances, that 
those who serve me contract with me. I nm nnfhing jp, 
quisitiy^ whether a Vf|ig[ bf jhflfitp ft^ vr, hut whpfhfr hf 
be diligent; I feare not a gaming Muletier, so 'much as if he 
be weake ; nor a hot swearing Cooke, as one that is ignorant 
and unskilfuU; I never meddle with saying what a man 
should doe in the world ; there are over many others that 
doe it ; but what my selfe doe in the world.. 

MiM He unu ett : Tibi, tU opus est facto, face. Ter. Heau. 

Se is it requisite for me ; ^ •• ^^ '^ 

Doe thou 88 needfull is for thee. 

Concerning familiar table-talke, I rather acquaint my selfe 
with, and f^ow a merry conceited humour, than a wise 
man : And in bed I rather prefer beauty, than goodnesse ; 
and in society or conversation of familiar discourse, I respect 
rather sufiiciency, though without Preud'homrnie^ and so of 
all things else. Even as he that was found riding upon an 
hobby-horse, playing with his children, besought him, who 
thus surpri2ea him, not to speake of it, untill he were a 
father hiiQselfe, supposing the tender fondnesse, and fatherly 
passion, which then would possesse his minde, should make 
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CHAPTER him an impartiall judge of such an action. So would I wish 

XXVII to speake to such as had tried what I speake of: but know- 

Of Friendship jjjg ^^^ f^ g^^J^ g^ amitie is from the common use, and how 

sem seene and rarely found, I looke not to finde a competent 
judge. For, even the discourses, which steme antiquitie 
hath left us concerning this subject, seeme to me but faint 
and forcelesse in respect of the feeling I have of it : And in 
that point the effecte exceed the very precepts of Philosophic. 



r 



HoR. i. Sat. V. Nil ego catUuJerim jucundo sanus anUco, 

For me, be I well in my wit. 
Nought, as a merry friend, so fit. 

Ancient Menander accounted him happy, that had but 
met the shadow of a true friend : verily ne had reason to 
say so, especially if he had tasted of any : for truly, if I oom- 

Eare all tne rest of my forepassed life, which although I have 
y the meere mercy of God, past at rest and ease, and 
except the losse of so deare a mend, free from all grievous 
affliction, with an ever-quietnesse of minde, as one that have 
taken my naturall and originall commodities in good pay- 
ment, without searching any others : if, as I sa^, I compare 
it all unto the foure yeares, I so happily enjoied the sweet 
company, and deare-deare society of tnat worthy man, it is 
nought but a vapour, nought but a darke and yrkesome 
light. Since the time I lost him, 

ViRG. j£n, V. quern semper acerhum, 

49- Semper hanaratum (He DU wluietU) habebo. 

Which I shall ever hold a bitter day. 
Yet ever honor'd (so my God t' obey). 

I doe but languish, I doe but sorrow: and even those 
pleasures, all things present me with, in stead of yeelding me 
comfort, doe but redouble the griefe of his losse. We were 
copartners in all things. All things were with us at halfe ; 
me thinkes I have stome his part from him. 

Tbr. I/eau, ^ — Neo/ae esse uUa me vohptate kief mi 

act L seen. i. Deerevi, tantiaper dum itie abeet meue particeps. 
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I was SO accustomed to be ever two, and so enured to be CHAPTER 

never single, that me thinks I am but halfe my selfe. XXVH 

^ ^ OfFriendship 

lUam mea si partem aninue tuHi. u^n •• n^ 

Maturtar vu, qma morar cutera, ^^^ g 

Nee charue €Bqu^ nee euperetee. 
Integer f lUe diet utramque 
Jhunt ruinam. 

Since that oart of my soule riper fate reft me^ 
Why stay 1 heere the other part he left me ? 
Nor 80 deere^ nor entire^ while heere I rest : 
That day hath in one mine hoth opprest 

There is no action can betide me, or imagination possesse 
me, but I heare him saying, as indeed he would have done 
to me : for even as he did excell me by an infinite distance 
in all other sufiidencies and vertues, so did he in all offices 
and duties of fiiendship.^^/ j/^ ^ 

QuU desiderio sU pudar aut modue, Ib. i. Od, 

Tarn chart eapUUf xxiv. i. 

What modesty or measure may I beare^ 
In want and wish of him that was so deare ? 

mUero /rater adempte mUU I 
Omnia tecum unik perierunt gaudia noetra^ 

Qua tuue in vUa dulde aJebat amor, 
Tu mea, tu moriene fregUH oommodafrater, 

Tecum una teta est nostra eepuUa anima, 
Oujue ego interitu tota de mente/ugavi 

Hmc etudia, atque amnee deHciae animi, 
AUoquar f audiero nunquam tua verba ioquentem f 

Nunquam ego te vita/rater amabiSor, 
Aepieiam poethact at &srt^ semper anudfo. Id, L 9. 

O brother reft from miserable me^ 

All our delight's are perished with thee^ 

Which thy sweet love did nourish in my breath. 

Thou all my good hast spoiled in thy deatii : 

With thee my soule is all and whole endirinde. 

At whose death I have cast out of minde 

AH my mindes sweet-meets^ studies of this kinds ; 

Never shall I, heare thee speake^ speake with thee? 

Thee brother^ than life dearer, never see ? 

Yet shalt thou ever be belov'd of mee. 

but let us a little heare this yong man speake, being but 
sixteene yeares of age. 
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MONTAIGNE'S ESSAYES 

CHAPTER Because I have found thii worke to have since beene pub- 
XXVII lished (and to an ill end) by such as seeke to trouble and 

Of Friendship gubvert the state of our common-wealth, nor caring whether 

they shall reforme it or no ; which they have fondly inserted 
among other writings of their invention, I have revoked my 
intent, which was to place it here. And lest the Authors 
memory should any way be interessed with those that could 
not thoroughly know his opinions and actions, they shall 
understand, tliat this subject was by him treated of in his 
infancie, only by way of exercise, as a subject, conunon, 
bare-wome, and wyer-drawne in a thousand bookes. I will 
never doubt but he beleeved what he writ, and writ as he 
thought : for hee was so conscientious, that no lie did ever 
passe his lips, yea were it but in matters of sport or play : 
and I know, that had it beene in his choyce, he would rather 
have beene borne at Venice, than at Sarlac ; and good reason 
why : But he had another maxime deepely imprinted in his 
minde, which was, carefully to obey, and religiously to 
submit himselfe to the lawes, imder whidh he was borne. 
There was never a better Citizen, nor more affected to the 
welfare and quietnesse of his countrie, nor a sharper enemie 
of the changes, innovations, newfangles, and hurly-burlies of 
his time: He would more willingly have imployed the 
utmost of his endevours to extinguish and suppresse, than 
to favour or further them: His minde was modelled to 
the patteme of other best ages. But yet in exchange 
of his serious treatise, I will here set you downe 
another, more pithie, materiall, and of more 
consequence, by him likewise produced in 

that tender age. 
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THE TWENTY-EIGHTH CHAPTER 

Nine and twentie Sonnets of Steven de la 

Boetie, to the Lady of Grammont, 

Countesse of Guissen. 

S, I present you vith nothing that 
e, either because it is already yours, 
ause I finde nothing therein worthy 
u. But wheresoever these veraes 
ie seene, fw the honour which there- 
ill redound to them, by having this 
us Corisanda of Andoins for their 
{jiiiuc, I thought it good to adome them 
with your worthy name. I have deemed this present fit for 
your Ladiship, foisomuch as there are few Latfies in France, 
that either can better judge of Poesie, or fitter apply the use 
of it, than your worthy selfe : and since in these her drooping 
doies, none can give it more life, or vigorous spirit, than you, 
by those rich and high-tuned accords, wherewith amon^ a 
million of other rare oeauties, nature hath richly graced you. 
Madame, these verses deserve to be cherished by you : and 
I am perswaded you will be of mine opinion, which is, that 
none have oome out of Gaskonie, that either had more wit, 
or better invention, and that witnesse to have proceeded 
from a richer veiBe. And let no jealousie possesse you, 
inasmuch as you have but the remainder ot that, which 
whilame I caiued to be printed under the name of my Lord 
(rf Foix, your worthy, noble and deare kinsman : For truly, 
thae have a Idnde of Uvelinesse, and more piercing Emphasis 
than any other, and which I cannot well expreese : as hee 
that made them in his Aprils youth, «id when he was 
enflomed with a noble ^orious flame, as I wilt one day tell 
your honour in your eare. The other were afterward made 
ny him in &TOur of his wife, at what time he wooed and 
solicited her for marriage, and began to feele I wot not what 
nuutiall-chilQeese, and husbuids-coldncsse. And I am one 
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CHAPTER of those, whose opinioa is, that divine Poesie doth no where 
XXVIII fadge so wdl, ana so effectuaUy applaudeth, as in a youth- 
br^'ii* "&, ^'^^ wanton, and unbridled subject. The above mentioned 
neta'ofSteveD "''^^ ^^^ twentie Sonnets of Boetie, and that in the fonner 
de U Boetie impressions of this booke were here set downe, have 
since beene printed with his other works. 



THE TWENTY-NINTH CHAPTER 

Of Moderation. 

S if our sense of feeling were infected, wee 
corrupt by our touching, things that in 
themselves are faire and good. We may 
BO seize on vertue, that if we embrace it 
with an over-greedy and violent desire, 
it may become vitious. Those who say, 

* There is never excesse in vertue, because 

* it is no longer vertue if any excesse be in 
* it,' doe but jest at words. 



Philosophy is a subtile consideration. A man may love 
vertue too much, and excessively demeane himselfe in a good 
action. Gods holy word doth apply it selfe to this byase ; 
' Be not wiser than you should, and De soberly wise.' I have 
scene some great men, blemish the reputation of their religion, 
by shewing themselves religious beyond the example of men 
of their qualitie. I love temperate and indifferent natures. 
Immoderation towards good, if it offend me not, it amazeth, 
and troubleth me howl should call it. Neither Pausanias 
his mother, who gave the first instruction, and for her sonnes 
death brought the first stone : Nor Posthumius the Dictator, 
that brought his owne sonne to his end, whom the heat and 
forwardnesse of youth, had haply before his ranke, made to 
charge his enemies, seeme so just as strange unto me. And 
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I neither love to perewade or follow so savage and so deare CHAPTER 
a vertue. The Archer that overshoots his marke, doth no XXIX 
otherwise than he that shooteth short. Mine eies trouble ^^ Modera- 
me as much in climbing up toward a great li^t, as to me ^^ 

downe in the darke. CaUicles in Plato saith. The extreimtie 
of Philosophy to bee hurtfull: and perswades no man to 
wade further into it, than the bounds of profit : And that 
taken with moderation, it is pleasant and commodius, but 
in the end it makes a man wilde and vicious, disdainful! of 
religion and of common lawes : an enemie of civill conversa- 
tion: a foe to humane sensualitie, and worldly pleasures: 
incapable of all politike administration ; and unfit to assist 
others or to h^pe himselfe : apt to be without revenue 
buffeted, and baffled. He saith true : for in her excesse, she 
enthralleth our naturall libertie, and by an importunate wile, 
diverts us from the faire and plaine path, which nature 
traoeth out for us. The love we beare to women, is very 
lawful ; yet doth Divinitie bridle and restraine the same. I 
remember to have read in Saint Thomas, in a place where 
he condemneth marriages of kinsfolkes in forbidaen degrees, 
this one reason amongst others : that the love a man beareth 
to such a woman may be immoderate ; for, if the wedlocke, 
or husband-like affection be sound and perfect, as it ought 
to be, and also surcharged with that a man oweth to alliance 
and kindred, there is no doubt, but that surcrease may easily 
transport a husband beyond the bounds of reason. Those 
Sciences that direct the manners of men, as Divinitie and 
Philosophy, medleth with all thines. There is no action so 
private and secret may be concealed from their knowledge 
and jurisdiction. Well doe they leame that search and 
censure their libertie. It is women communicate their parts 
as much as a man list to wantonize with them : but to 
phisicke them bashfiilnesse forbids them. I will then in 
their behalfe teach husbands this, if there be any too much 
flesht upon them: which is, that the verie pleasures they 
have by the familiaritie of their wives, except moderately 
used ; tiiey are reproved : and not only in that, but in any 
other unlawful! subjects, a man may trespasse in lioentious- 
nesse, and offend in excesse. Those shamelesse endearings, 
which the first heat suggests unto us in that sportfull delight, 
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CHAPTER are not only undeoentiy, but hurtfully employed towards our 
XXIX wives. Let them at feast leame impudencie from another 

Of Modem- h^nd. They are ever broad-waking when wee need them. 
^° I have used no meanes but naturall and simple instruction. 
Marriage is a religious and devout bond: and that is the 
reason the pleasure a man hath of it, should be a moderate, 
staled and serious pleasure, and mixed with severitie, it 
ought to bee a voluptuousnesse somewhat circumspect and 
conscientious. And oecause it is the chiefest of generation, 
there are that make a question, whether it be lawfull to 
require them of copulation, as well when we have no hope of 
children, as when they are over-aged, or big with childe. It 
is an homicide, according to Plato. Certaine nations (and 
amongst others, the Mahometane) abhorre Conjunction with 
women great with childe. Many also with those that have 
their monethly disease. Zenobia received her husband but for 
one charge ; which done, all the time of her conception, she 
let him goe at random, and that past, she gave nim leave 
to begin againe : a notable and generous example of marriage. 
Plato borroweth the narration (of some neray and hunger- 
starven Poet) of this sport That Jupiter one day gave his 
wife so hot a charge, impatient to stav till she came to bed, 
hee laid her along upon the floore, ana by the vehemence of 
his pleasure forgot uie urgent and weisthtj resolutions lately 
concluded upon with the other gods of his celestiall court ; 
boasting he found it as sweet at that time, as he had done, 
when fiist he spoiled her of her viiginitie, by stealth and 
unknowne to their parents. The Kines of Persia, called for 
their wives, when they went to any scnemne feast, but when 
much drinking and wme began to heat them in good earnest, 
they sent them to their chambers, seeing they could no 
longer refrain, but must needs yeeld to sensualitie, lest they 
should be partakers of their immoderate lust ; and in their 
stead sent for other women, whom this duty of respect might 
not conceme. All pleasures and gratifications are not well 

5 laced in all sorts of people. Epaminondas had caused a 
issolute young man to be imprisoned : Pelopidas intreated 
him, that for his sake he would set him at libertie, but he 
refused him, and yeelded to free him at the request of an 
harlot of his, which likewise sued for his enlaigement ; say- 
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ing, it was a gratification due unto a Courtizan, and not to CHAPTER 
a Captaine. Sophodes being partner with Pericles in the XXIX 
Pretorship, seeing by chance a fidre boy to passe by : * Oh ^ Modera- 
^ what a beauteous boy goeth yonder ! ^ said ne to Pericles : ^^ 

^That speech were more fitting another than a Pretor,^ 
answerea Pericles, ^ who ought not only to have chaste hands, 
^ but also unpolluted eies/ iElius Verus the Emperour, his 
wife complaining that he followed the love of other women, 
answerea * he (ud it for oonsdenoe sake, for so much as 

* marriage was a name of honour, and dignity, and not of 

* foolish and lascivious lust.^ And our Ecdesiasticall Historie, 
hath with honour preserved the memorie of that wife, which 
sued to be devoroed from her husband, because she would 
not second and consent to his over-insolent and lewde em* 
braoements. To conclude, there is no voluptuousnesse so 
just, wherein excesse and intemperance is not reprochfull 
unto us* But to speake in good sooth, is not a man a miser- 
able creature ? He is scarce come to his owne strength by 
his naturall condition, to taste one cmly compleate, entire 
and pure pleasure, but he laboreth by discourse to cut it 
off: ne is not wretched enough, except by art and study he 
augment his miserie. 

Fdrtuna mUeroM auaitntu arte fyloi. Propekt. iii. 

Fortunes unhappie ill^ 
We amplifie by skill. 

Humane wisdome doth foolishly seeke to be ingenious in 
exercising her selfe to abate the number, and diminish the 

S>leasiure of sensualities, that pertaine to us: as it doth 
avorably and industriously in employing her devises, to 
paint and set a luster on evils, before our eies, and therewith 
to recreate our sense. Had I beene chiefe of a faction, 
I would have followed a more naturall course, which to say 
true, is both commodious and sacred, and should per- 
adventure have made my selfe strong enough to limite the 
same. Although our spirituall and corporaiu Physitians : as 
by covenant agreed upon betweene them, finde no way of 
recoverie, nor remedies for diseases of body and minde, but 
by torment, ^efe and paine, watching, fasting, haire-shirts, 
£arre and solitarie exile, perpetuall prison, roddes and other 
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CHAPTER afflictions, have therefore beene invented : But so, that they 
XXIX be truly afflictions, and that there be some stin^ng sharp- 

Of Modera- ugggg j^ them : And that the sucoesse be not as Gamos was, 
who having beene confined to the ile of Lesbos, newes came 
to Rome, that there he lived a merry life; and what the 
Senate had laid upon him for a punishment, redounded to 
his commodity : whereupon they agreed to revoke him home 
to his owne house and wife, strictly enjoyning him to keepe 
the same, thereby to accommodate their punishment to his 
sense and feeling. For he to whom fasting should procure 
health and a merrie heart, or he to whom poison should be 
more healthy than meat, it would be no longer a wholesome 
receipt, no more than drufi;s in other medicines, are of no 
effect to him that takes them with appetite and pleasure. 
Bittemesse and difficultie are circumstances fitting their 
operation. That nature which should take Reubarbe as 
familiar, should no doubt corrupt the use of it ; it must be 
a thing that hurts the stomacke, if it shal cure it : and here 
the common rule fiules, that infirmities are cured by their 
contraries : for one ill cureth another. This impression hath 
some reference to this other so ancient, where some thinke 
they gratifie both heaven and earth by killing and massacring 
themselves, which was universaUy embraced in all religions. 
Even in our fathers age ; Amurath at the taking of Isthmus, 
sacrificed six hundred young Graedans to his fathers soule : 
to the end their bloud might serve as a propitiation to 
expiate the sinnes of the deceased. And in the new countries 
discovered in our days yet uncorrupted, and virgins, in regard 
of ours, it is a custome well nigh received evene where. All 
their idolles are sprinkled with humane bloud, not without 
divers examples of horrible crueltie. Some are burnt alive, 
and halfe roasted drawne from the fire, that so they may 

Sull out their hearts and entrails ; othersome, yea women are 
eade quicke, and with their yet-bleeding skins, they invest 
and cover others. And no (esse of examples of constant 
resolution. For these wretched sacrifiable people, old men, 
women and children, some daies before, goe tiiemselves 
begging their almes, for the offering of their sacrifice, and all 
of full glee, singing, and dancing with the rest, they present 
themselves to the slaughter. The Ambassadours of the 
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Kings of Mexico, in dedanng and magnifying the greatnesse CHAPTER 
of their Master to Fernando Cortez, aner they had told him, XXIX 
that he had thirtie vassals, whereof each one was able to levie ^ Modera- 
a hundred thousand combatants, and that he had his resi- ^^ 

dence in the fairest and strongest Citie under heaven, added 
moreover, that he had fiftie tnousand to sacrifice for every 
yeare : verily some afBrme that they maintaine continuaU 
warres with certaine mightie neighl>ouring Nations, not so 
much for the exercise and training of their youth, as that 
they may have store of prisoners taken in warre to supply 
their sacrifices. In another province, to welcome the said 
Cortez, they sacrificed fiftie men at one clap. I will tell this 
one storie more : Some of those people having beene beaten 
hy him, sent to know him, and to intreat him of friendship. 
The messengers presented him with three kinds of presents, 
in this manner : * Lord, if thou be a fierce Grod, that lovest 
^ to feed on flesh and bloud, here are five slaves, eat them, 
^ and we will bring thee more : if thou be a gently mild 
^ Grod, here is incense and feathers ; but if thou be a 
' man, take these birds and fruits, that here we 
* present and ofier unto thee.^ 



THE THIRTIETH CHAPTER 

Of the Caniballes. 

T what time King Pirrhus came into Italie, 
after he had survaid the marshalling of the 
Annie, which the Romans sent against 
him : ^ I wot not,^ said he, * what bar- 
^ barous men these are ^ (for so were the 
Grsedans wont to call all strange nations) 

* but the disposition of this Armie, which 

* I see, is nothing barbarous.** So said 
the Grsedans of that which Flaminius sent into their 
countrie : And Philip viewing from a Tower the order and 
distribution of the Romane camp, in his kingdome imder 
Publius Sulpitius Galba. Loe now a man ought to take 
heed, lest he over-weeningly follow vulgar opinions, which 
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CHAPTER should be measured by the rule of reason, and not by the 

Of ^»i «'"'°°" T"*- ^ ^^« ^ l'*"^ ^^ "^^^"^ ^* '"*.* 

baUM ™an, who for the space of ten or twelve yeares had dwelt in 
that other world, which in our age was lately discovered in 
those parts where Villegaisnon first landed, and sumamed 
Antartike France. This cuscoverie of so infinit and vast 
a countrie, seemeth worthy great consideration. I wot not 
whether I can warrant my selfe, that some other be not 
discovered hereafter, sithence so many worthy men, and 
better learned than we are, have so many ages beene 
deceived in this. I feare me our eies be greater than our 
bellies, and that we have more curiositie than capacitie. 
We embrace all, but we fasten nothing but wind. Plato 
Plat. Tima. maketh Solon to report, that he had leam't of the Priests of 
the dtie of Says in .^Egypt, that whilom, and before the 
generall Deluge," there was a great Band called Atlantis, 
situated at the mouth of the strait of Gibraltar, which con- 
tained more firme land than Affrike and Asia together. 
And that the Kings of that countrie, who did not only 
possesse that Iland, but had so fietrre entred into the maine 
land, that of the bredth of Ai&ike, they held as farre as 
iEgypt ; and of Europes length, as farre as Tuscanie : and 
that they undertooke to invade Asia, and to subdue all the 
nations that compasse the Mediterranean Sea, to the gulfe 
of Mare-Maggiore, and to that end they traversed all Spaine, 
France, and Italic, so farre as Greece, where the Athenians 
made head against them ; but that a while after, both the 
Athenians themselves, and that great Iland, were swallowed 
up by the Deluge. It is verie likely this extreme mine of 
waters wrought strange alterations in the habitations of the 
earth: as some hold that the Sea hath divided Sidlie from 
Italic, 

ViRO. Aen, liL Miee loca vi quondam, et fxuta eofwuka rutim 

414, 416. Di99%hA99eferunt, dim proHmu tUraque teilus 

Vnafaret, 

Men say^ sometimes this land by tlutt fonaken^ 
And that bv this^ were splits and ruinenBhaken^ 
Whereas till then both lands as one were taken. 

Cypres from Soria, the Hand of Negroponte from the maine 
lamd of Beotia, and in other places joyned lands that were 
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sundred by the Sea, filling with mud and sand the chanels CHAPTER 

betweene them. XXX 

Of the Cani- 
— tteriltsque diu pahu aptaque remU bailee 

Vidnaa urbes aUi, et grave sentU aratrum. Hor, Art. Pod. 

The fenne long barren^ to be row'd in^ now ^5* 

Both feeds tiie neighbour townes^ and feeles the plow. 

But there is no great apparence, the said Hand should be 
the new world we nave lately discovered ; for, it well-nigh 
touched Spaine, and it were an incredible effect of inunda* 
tion, to have removed the same more than twelve hundred 
leagues, as we see it is. Besides, our modeme Navigations 
have now almost discovered, that it is not an Hand, but 
rather firme land, and a continent, with the East Indias on 
one side, and the countries lying under the two Poles on the 
other ; from which if it be divided, it is with so narrow a 
strait, and intervall, that it no way deserveth to be named 
an Hand : For, it seemeth there are certaine motions in these 
vast bodies, some naturall, and other some febridtant, as 
well as in ours. When I consider the impression my river of 
Dordoigne worketh in my time, toward the right shoare of 
her descent and how much it hath gained in twentie yeares, 
and how many foundations of divers houses it hath over- 
whelmed and violently caried away ; I confesse it to be an 
extraordinarie agitation: for, should it alwaies keepe one 
course, or had it ever kept the same, the figure of the world 
had ere this beene overthrowne: But they are subject to 
changes and alterations. Sometimes they overflow and 
spread themselves on one side, sometimes on another ; and 
other times they containe themselves in their naturall beds 
or chanels. I speak not of sudden inundations, whereof we 
now treat the causes. In Medoc alongst the Sea-coast, my 
brother the Lord of Arsacke, may see a towne of his buried 
under the sands, which the Sea casteth up before it : The 
tops of some buildings are yet to be discerned. His Bents 
and Demaines have beene changed into barren pastures. 
The inhabitants thereabouts aflirme, that some yeares since, 
the Sea encrocheth so much upon them, that they have lost 
foure leagues of firme land : These sands are her fore-runners. 
And we see great hillocks of gravell moving, which march 
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CHAPTER halfe a league before it, and usurpe on the firme land. The 
XXX other testimonie of antiquitie, to which some will referre 

^^ Wl^*^" ^^ discoverie, is in Aristotle (if at least that little booke of 
unheard of wonders be his) where he reporteth that certaine 
Carthaginians having failed athwart the Atlantike Sea, 
without the strait of Gibraltar, after long time, they at last 
discovered a great fertill Iland, all replenished with goodly 
woods, and watred with great and deepe rivers, fieure distant 
from al land, and that both they and others, allured by the 
goodnes and fertility of the soile, went thither with their 
wives, children, and houshold, and there began to inhabit 
and settle themselves. The Lords of Carthage seeing their 
countrie by little and little to be dispeopled, made a law and 
expresse inhibition, that upon paine of death no more men 
should goe thither, and banished all that were gone thither 
to dwe]^ fearing (as they said) that in suocesse of time, they 
would so multiply as they might one day supplant them, 
and overthrow their o wne estate. This narration of Aristotle 
hath no reference unto our new found countries. This 
servant I had, was a simple and rough-hewen fellow : a con- 
dition fit to yeeld a true testimonie. For, subtile people 
may indeed marke more curiously, and observe things more 
exactly, but they amplifie and glose them : and the mtter to 
perswade, and make their interpretations of more validitie, 
they cannot chuse but somewhat alter the storie. They 
never represent things truly, but fetshion and maske them 
according to the visage they saw them in ; and to purchase 
credit to their judgement, and draw you on to beleeve them, 
they commonly aaome, enlarge, yea, and Hyperbolize the 
matter. Wherein is required either a most sincere Reporter, 
or a man so simple, that he may have no invention to build 
upon, and to give a true likelihood unto false devices, and 
be not wedded to his owne will. Such a one was my man ; 
who besides his owne report, hath many times shewed me 
divers Mariners, and Merchants, whom hee had knowne in 
that voyage. So am I pleased with his information, that 
I never enquire what Cosmcmnphers say of it. We had 
need of Topographers to make us particular narrations of 
the places tney have beene in. For some of them, if they 
have the advantage of us, that they have seene Palestine, 
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will challenge a privfl^e, to tell us newes of all the world CHAPTER 
besides. I would have everie man write what he knowes, XXX 
and no more : not only in that, but in all other subjects. ^^ u^^""" 
For one may have particular knowledge of the nature of one 
river, and experience of the qualitie of one fountaine, that in 
other things Knowes no more than another man : who never- 
thelesse to publish this little scantling, will undertake to 
write of all the Phjrsickes. From which vice proceed divers 

r'eat inconveniences. Now (to retume to my purpose) 
finde (as farre as I have beene informed) there is nothing 
in that nation, that is either barbarous or savage, unlesse 
men call that barbarisme which is not common to them. 
As indeed, we have no other ayme of truth and reason, than 
the example and Idea of the opinions and customes of the 
countrie we live in. There is ever perfect religion, perfect 
poUcie, perfect and compleat use oi all things. They are 
even savage, as we call tnose fruits wilde, which nature of 
her selfe, and of her ordinarie progresse hath produced: 
whereas indeed, they are those which our selves have altered 
by our artificiall devices, and diverted from their common 
order, we should rather terme savage. In those are the true 
and most profitable vertues, and naturall properties most 
lively and vigorous, which in these we have bastardized, 
applyinff them to the pleasure of our corrupted taste. And 
it notwithstanding, in divers fruits of those countries that 
were never tilled, we shall finde, that in respect of ours they 
are most excellent, and as delicate unto our taste ; there is 
no reason, art should gaine the point of honour of our great 
and puissant mother Nature. We have so much by our 
inventions surcharged the beauties and riches of her workes, 
that we have altogether overchoaked her: yet where ever 
her puritie shineth, she makes our vaine and frivolous 
enterprises wonderfully ashamed. 

J&r wniuni hedera 9pmUe ma meUtu, P&ope&t. i. 

SurgU et in iolU/ormosicr arbiUut aritrU, ^^' "• 'O- 

Ei ooAfcret mtUa duldui arte canunt. 

Ivies spring better of their owne accord, 
Unhanted plots much fairer trees afford. 
Birds bv no art much sweeter notes record. 
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CHAPTER All our endevour or wit, cannot so much as reach to 
XXX represent the nest of the least birdlet, it^s contexture, 
£?! ^^""' '^^^^^j profit and use, no nor the web of a seely spider. 
^ * All things ^ (saith Plato) ^ are produced, either by nature, by 
^ fortune, or by art. The greatest and fairest by one or 
' other of the two first, the least and imperfect by the last.^ 
Those nations seeme therefore so barbarous unto me, because 
they have received very little fashion from humane wit, and 
are yet neere their originall naturalitie. The lawes of nature 
doe yet command them, which are but little bastardized by 
ours, and that with such puritie, as I am sometimes grieved 
the knowledge of it came no sooner to light, at what time 
there were men, that better than we could have judged of it* 
I am sorie, Lycurgus and Plato had it not : for me seemeth 
that what in those nations we see by experience, doth not 
only exceed all the pictures wherewith licentious Poesie hath 
proudly imbellished the golden age, and all her quaint 
inventions to faine a happy condition of man, but also the 
conception and desire of Philosophy. They could not 
imagine a genuitie so pure and simple, as we see it by 
experience ; nor ever bdeeve our societie might be main- 
tained with so littie art and humane combination. It is a 
nation, would I answer Plato, that hath no kinde of traffike, 
no knowledge of Letters, no intelligence of numbers, no 
name of magistrate, nor of politike superioritie ; no use of 
service, of riches or of povertie ; no contracts, no successions, 
no partitions, no occupation but idle ; no respect of kindred, 
but common, no apparell but naturall, no manuring of lands, 
no use of wine, come, or mettie. The very words that 
import lying, fabhood, treason, dissimulations, covetousnes, 
envie, detraction, and pardon, were never heard of amongst 
them. How dissonant would hee finde his imaginarie 
common- wealth from this perfection ? 

Hat ruUura modat primiun dedU, 

Nature at first uprise, 
Hiese manners cQd devise. 

Furthermore, they live in a country of so exceeding 

Eleasant and temperate situation, that as my testimonies 
ave told me, it is verie rare to see a sicke body amongst 
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them ; and they have further assured me they never saw any CHAPTER 
man there, either shaking with the palsie, toothlesse, with XXX 
eies dropping, or crooked and stooping through age. They ^ ^, ^*^^'' 
are seated alongst the sea-ooast, encompassed toward the 
land with huge and steepie mountaines, having betweene 
both, a hundred leagues or thereabout of open and cham- 
paine ground. They have great abundance of fish and flesh, 
that have no resemblance at all with ours, and eat them 
without any sawces, or skill of Cookerie, but plaine boiled 
or broiled. The first man that brought a horse thither, 
although he had in many other voyages conversed with 
them, bred so great a horror in the Land, that before they 
could take notice of him, they slew him witii arrowes. Their 
buildings are very long, and able to containe two or three 
hundred soules, coverra with barkes of great trees, fastned 
in the ground at one end, enterlaced and jojiued close 
together by the tops, after the manner of some of our 
Granges ; the covering whereof hangs downe to the ground, 
and steadeth them as a flancke. They have a kinde of wood 
so hard, that ryving and cleaving the same, they make 
blades, swords, and grid-irons to oroile their meat with. 
Their beds are of a kinde of cotten cloth, fieustned to the 
house-roofe, as our ship-cabbanes : everie one hath his severall 
cowch ; for the women lie from their husbands. They rise 
with the Sunne, and feed for all day, as soone as they are 
up : and make no more meales after that. They drinke not 
at meat, as Suidas reporteth of some other people of the 
East, which dranke after meales, but drinke many times a 
day, and are much given to pledge carowses. Their drinke 
is inade of a certaine root, and of the colour of our Claret 
wines, which lasteth but two or three dates ; they drinke it 
warme : It hath somewhat a sharpe taste, wholsome for the 
stomack, nothing heady, but laxative for such as are not 
used unto it, yet verie pleasing to such as are accustomed 
unto it. In stead of bread, they use a certaine white com- 
position, like unto Corianders confected. I have eaten some, 
the taste wherof is somewhat sweet and wallowish. They 
spend the whole day in dancing. Their young men goe a 
hunting after wilde beasts with bowes and arrowes. Their 
women busie themselves therewhiPst with wanning of their 
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CHAPTER drinke, which is their chiefest office. Some of their old 
^^^^ . men, in the morning before they ffoe to eating, precu^h in 

^ baU " common to all the houshold, waikmg from one end of the 
house to the other, repeating one selfe-same sentence many 
times, till he have enaed his tume (for their buildings are a 
hundred paces in length) he commends but two things unto 
his auditorie, First, valour against their enemies, then 
lovingnesse unto their wives. They never misse (for their 
restraint) to put men in minde of this dutie, that it is their 
wives which keepe their drinke luke-warme and well-seasoned. 
The forme of their beds, cords, swords, blades, and woodden 
bracelets, wherewith they cover their hand wrists, when they 
fight, and great Canes open at one end, by the sound of 
which they keepe time and cadence in their dancing, are in 
many places to be scene, and namely in mine owne house. 
They are shaven all over, much more close and cleaner than 
wee are, with no other Razors than of wood or stone. They 
beleeve their soules to be etemall, and those that have 
deserved well of their Grods, to be placed in that part of 
heaven where the Sunne riseth, and the cursed toward the 
West in opposition. They have certaine Prophets and 
Priests, whicn commonly abide in the mountaines, and very 
seldome shew themselves unto the people ; but when they 
come downe, there is a great feast prepared, and a solemne 
assembly of manie towneships together (each Grange as I 
have described maketh a village, and they are about a 
French league one from another). The Prophet speakes to 
the people in publike, exhorting them to embrace vertue, 
and follow their dutie. All their morall discipline con- 
taineth but these two articles ; first and undismaied resolu- 
tion to warre, then an inviolable affection to their wives. 
Hee doth also Prognosticate of things to come, and what 
suocesse they shall hope for in their enterprises : hee either 
perswadeth or disswadeth them from warre ; but if he chance 
to misse of his divination, and that it succeed otherwise than 
hee foretold them, if hee be taken, he is hewen in a thousand 
peeces, and condemned for a false Prophet. And therefore 
ne that hath once misreckoned himselfe is never seene againe. 
Divination is the gift of God ; the abusing whereof should 
be a punishable imposture. When the Divines amongst the 
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Scythians had foretold an untruth, they were couched along CHAPTER 
upon hurdles full of heath or brushwood, drawne by oxen, XXX 
and so manicled hand and foot, burned to death. Those ^ ^ ^""" 
which manage matters subject to the conduct of mans 
suffidencie, are excusable, although they shew the utmost of 
their skill. But those that gull and conicatch us with the 
assiurance of an extraordinarie facultie, and which is beyond 
our knowledge, ought to be double punished ; first because 
they performe not the effect of their promise, then for the 
rashnesse of their imposture and unadvisednesse of their 
fraud. They warre against the nations, that lie beyond 
their mountaines, to which they go naked, having no other 
weapons than bowes, or woodden swords, sharpe at one end, 
as our broaches are. It is an admirable thing to see the 
constant resolution of their combats, which never end but 
by effusion of bloud and murther : for they know not what 
feare or rowts are. Every Victor brings home the head of 
the enemie he hath slaine as a Trophey of his victorie, and 
fastneth the same at the entrance oi his dwelling place. 
After they have long time used and entreated their prisoners 
well, and with all commodities they can devise, he that is 
the Master of them ; sommoning a great assembly of his 
acquaintance ; tieth a corde to one of the prisoners armes, 
by the end whereof he holds him fast, with some distance 
team him, for feare he might offend him, and giveth the 
other arme, bound in like manner, to the dearest friend he 
hath, and both in the presence of all the assembly kill him 
with swords : which done, they roast, and then eat him in 
common, and send some slices of him to such of their friends 
as are absent. It is not as some imagine, to nourish them- 
selves with it, (as anciently the Scithians wont to doe,) but 
to represent an extreme, and inexpiable revenge. Which 
we prove thus ; some of them perceiving the Portugales, who 
haa confederated themselves with their adversaries, to use 
another kinde of death, when they tooke them prisoners; 
which was, to burie them up to the middle, and against the 
upper part of the body to shoot arrowes, and then being 
aunost dead, to hang them up ; they supposed, that these 
people of the other world (as they who had sowed the 
Knowledge of many vices amongst their neighbours, and were 
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CHAPTER much more cunning in all kindes of evils and mischiefe than 
XXX they) under-tooke not this manner of revenge without cause, 
^1 ^^^' *"" *^*^ consequently it was more smartfiill, and cruell than 
theirs, and thereupon began to leave their old fashion to 
follow this. I am not sorie we note the barbarous horror of 
such an action, but grieved, that prying so narrowly into 
their faults we are so blinded in ours. I thinke there is 
more barbarisme in eating men alive, than to feed upon 
them being dead; to mangle by tortures and torments a 
body full of lively sense, to roast him in peeces, to make 
dogges and swine to gnaw and teare him in mammockes (as 
wee have not only readf but seene very lately, yea and in 
our owne memorie, not amongst ancient enemies, but our 
neighbours and feUow-citizens ; and which is worse, under 
pretence of pietie and religion) than to roast and eat him 
after he is dead. Chiysippus and Zeno, arch-pillers of the 
Stoicke sect, have suppos^ that it was no hurt at all, in 
time of need, and to what end soever, to make use of our 
carrion bodies, and to feed upon them, as did our forefathers, 
who being besieged by Caesar in the Citie of Alexia, resolved 
to sustaine the famine of the siege, with the bodies of old men, 
women, and other persons unserviceable and unfit to fight. 

luv. StU. XV. Voicanes {Jama exC) aUmentU talibut un 

93* Produaere animas, 

Gascoynes (as hme reports) 
lav'd with meats of such sorts. 

And Physitians feare not, in all kindes of compositions 
availefiill to our health, to make use of it, be it for outward 
or inward applications : But there was never any opinion 
found so unnaturall and immodest, that would excuse trieason, 
treacherie, disloyaltie, tyrannic, crueltie, and such like, which 
are our ordinane faults. We may then well call them bar- 
barous, in regard of reasons rules, but not in respect of us 
that exceed tnem in all kinde of barbarisme. Their warres 
are noble and generous, and have as much excuse and beautie, 
as this humane infirmitie may admit : they ayme at nought 
so much, and have no other foundation amongst them, but 
the meere jelousie of vertue. They contend not for the 
gaining of new lands ; for to this day they yet enjoy that 
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natural! ubertie and fruitfiilnesse, which without labouring CHAPTER 

toyle, doth in such plenteous abundance furnish them with ^iOOi 

all necessary things, that they need not enlarge their limits. ^ ^J, ^^^""" 

They are yet in mat happy estate, as they desire no more, ^ 

than what their naturall necessities direct them : whatsoever 

is beyond it, is to them superfluous. Those that are much 

about one age, doe generally enter-call one another brethren, 

and such as are younger, they call children, and the aged are 

esteemed as fistthers to all the rest. These leave this full 

possession of goods in common, and without division to their 

neires, without other daime or title, but that which nature 

doth plainely impart unto all creatures, even as shee brings 

them into tne world. If their neighbours chance to come 

over the mountaines to assaile or invade them, and that they 

get the victorie over them, the Victors conquest is glorie, 

and the advantage to be and remaine superior in valour and 

vertue : else have they nothing to doe with the goods and 

spoyles of the vanquished, and so retume into their countrie, 

where they neither want any neoessarie thing, nor lacke this 

great poruon, to know how to enjoy their condition happily, 

and are contented with what nature affoordeth them. So 

doe these when their tume commeth. They require no 

other ransome of their prisoners, but an acknowleagement 

and confession that they are vanquished. And in a whole 

age, a man shall not finde one, that doth not rather embrace 

death, than either by word or countenance remissely to yeeld 

one jot of an invincible courage. There is none scene that 

would not rather be slaine and devoured, than sue for life, 

or shew any feare : They use their prisoners with all libertie, 

that they may so much the more hold their lives deare and 

precious, and commonly entertaine them with threats of 

future death, with the torments they shall endure, with the 

preparations intended for that purpose, with mangling and 

slicmg of their members, and with the feast that shall be 

kept at their charge. All which is done, to wrest some 

remisse, and exact some fiBunt-yeelding speech of submission 

from them, or to possesse them with a desire to escape or 

run away; that so they may have the advantage to have 

danted and made them a&aid, and to have forced their constan- 

de. For certainly true victorie consisteth in that only point. 
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CHAPTER Claud, vi. ^Victoria nuOa est 

XXX Cons, Hon, Quian qua w^feuw animo guoque subfugat hastes. 

Of the Cani- Pane^. 245. 

balles No conquest such, as to suppresse 

Foes hearts, the conquest to confesse. 

The Hungarians, a most warre-like nation, were whilome 
wont to pursue their prey no longer than they had forced 
their enemie to yeela unto their merde. For, having 
wrested this confession from him, they set him at libertie 
without offence or ransome, except it were to make him 
sweare, never after to beare armes against them. Wee get 
many advantages of oiur enemies, that are but borrowed and 
not ours : It is the qualitie of porterly-rascall, and not of 
vertue, to have stronger armes, and sturdier legs ; Disposi- 
tion is a dead and oorporall qualitie. It is a tricke of 
fortune to make our enemie stoope, and to bleare his eies 
with the Sunnes-light : It is a pranke of skill and knowledge 
to be cunning in tne art of fencing, and which may happen 
unto a base and worthlesse man. The reputation and worth 
of a man consisteth in his heart and will : therein consists 
true honour : Constancie is valour, not of armes and legs, 
but of minde and courage ? it consisteth not in the spirit 
and coura^ of our horse, nor of our armes, but in ours. 
He that obstinately faileth in his courage. Si succiderit, de 

STiU pugTUxt^ ^ If hee slip or fall, he fights upon his knee.'' 
e that in danger of imminent death, is no whit danted in 
his assurednesse ; he that in yeelding up his ghost beholding 
his enemie with a scomefull and fierce looke, he is vanquisheo, 
not by us, but by fortune : he is slaine, but not conquered. 
The most valiant, are often the most unfortunate. So are 
there triumphant losses in envie of victories. Not those 
foure sister victories, the fairest that ever the Sunne beheld 
with his all-seeing eie, of Salamis, of Platese, of Micale, and 
of Sicilia, durst ever dare to oppose all their glorie together, 
to the glorie of the Song Leonidas his discomfiture and of 
his men, at the passage of Thermopylae : what man did ever 
run with so glorious an envie, or more ambitious desire to 
the goale of a combat, than Captaine Ischolas to an evident 
losse and overthrow ? who so ingeniously or more politikely 
did ever assure himselfe of his welfare, than he of his ruine ? 
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He was appointed to defend a certaine passa^ of Peloponesus CHAPTER 
against ike Arcadians, which finding himsefie altogether un- XXX 
able to performe, seeing the nature of the place, and in- ^ ^^*°* 
equalitie of the forces, and resolving, that whatsoever should 
present it selfe unto his enemie, must necessarily be utterly 
defeated : On the other side, deeming it unworthy both his 
vertue and magnanimitie, and the Lacedemonian name, to 
faile or faint in his charge, betwecDe these two extremities 
he resolved upon a meane and indiiFerent course, which was 
this. The youngest and best disposed of his troupe, he re- 
served for tne service and defence of their countrie, to which 
hee sent them backe ; and with those whose losse was least, 
and who might best be spared, hee determined to maintaine 
that passage, and by their death to force the enemie, to pur- 
chase the entrance of it as deare as possibly he could ; as in- 
deed it followed. For being suddenly environed round by 
the Arcadians : After a great slaughter made of them, botn 
himselfe and all his were put to the sword. Is any Trophey 
assigned for conquerours, that is not more duly due unto 
these conquered ? A true conquest respecteth rather an un- 
danted resolution, and honourable end, than a faire escape, 
and the honour of vertue doth more consist in combatmg 
than in beating. But to retume to our historic, these 
prisoners, howsoever they are dealt withall, are so farre 
from yeelding, that contrariwise during two or three moneths 
that they are kept, they ever carry a cheerefull countenance, 
and urge their keepers to hasten their triall, they outragiously 
defie, and injure them. They upbraid them with their 
cowardlinesse, and with the number of battels, they have 
lost againe theirs. I have a song made by a prisoner, where- 
in is this clause. Let them boldly come altogether, and 
flocke in multitudes, to feed on him; for with him they 
shall feed upon their fathers, and grandfathers, that hereto- 
fore have served his body for food and nourishment : These 
muscles, (saith he) this flesh, and these veines, are your owne ; 
fond men as you are, know you not that the substance of 
your forefathers limbes is yet tied unto ours ? Taste them 
well, for in them shall you finde the relish of your owne 
flesh: An invention, that hath no shew of barbarisme. Those 
that paint them dying, and that represent this action, when 
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CHAPTER they are put to execution, delineate the prisoners spitting in 
XXX their executioners faces, and making mowes at them. Verily, 
hall "^^ '^ ^^^S ^ hreath is in their body, they never cease to brave 
and defie them, both in speech and countenance. Surely, in 
respect of us these are very savage men : for either they must 
be so in good sooth, or we must be so indeed : There is a 
wondrous distance betweene their forme and ours. Their 
men have many wives, and by how much more they are 
reputed valiant, so much the greater is their number. The 
manner and beautie in their marriages is wondrous strange 
and remarkable: For, the same Jealousie our wives have to 
keepe us from the love and affection of other women, the 
same have theirs to procure it. Being more carefull for their 
husbands honour and content, than of any thing else : They 
endevour and apply all their industrie, to have as many 
rivals as possibly, they can, forasmuch as it is a testimonie of 
their husbands vertue. Our women would count it a 
wonder, but it is not so : It is vertue properly Matrimoniall; 
but of the highest kinde. And in the Bible, Lea, Bachell, 
Sara, and lacobs wives, brought their fairest maiden servants 
unto their husbands beds. And Livia seconded the lustfiiU 
appetites of Augustus to her great prejudice. And Stratonica 
tne wife of Eing Dejotarus did not only bring a most 
beauteous chamber-maide, that served her, to her husbands 
bed, but very carefully brought up the children he begot on 
her, and by all possible meanes aided and furthered them to 
succeed in their fathers roialtie. And least a man should 
thinke, that all this is done by a simple, and servile, or awe- 
full dutie unto their custome, and by the impression of their 
ancient customes authoritie, without discourse or judgement, 
and because they are so blockish, and dull spiritea, that they 
can take no other resolution, it is not amisse, wee alleage 
some evidence of their suffidencie. Besides what I have said 
of one of their warlike songs, I have another amorous 
canzonet, which beginneth in this sence : ^ Adder stay, stay 
' good adder, that my sister may by the patteme of thy 
^ partie-coloured coat drawe the fashion and worke of a rich 
^ lace, for me to eive unto my love ; so may thy beautie, thy 
^ nimblenesse or cubposition oe ever preferred before all other 
* serpents.'* The first couplet is the burthen of the song. I 
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am SO conversant with Poesie, that I may judge, this inven- CHAPTER 
tion hath no barbaiisme at all in it, but is altogether Ana- XXX 
creontike. Their language is a kinde of pleasant speech, and ^ Sues *"*' 
hath a pleasing sound, and some afBnitie with the Greeke 
terminations. Three of that nation, ignorant how deare 
the knowledge of our corruptions will one day cost their 
repose, securitie, and happinesse, and how their ruine shall 
proceed from this commerce, which I imagine is already well 
advanced, (miserable as they are to have suffered themselves 
to be so cosoned by a desire of new-fangled novelties, and to 
have quit the calmenesse of their climate, to come and see 
ours) were at Roane in the time of our late King Charles the 
ninth, who talked with them a great while. They were 
shewed our fashions, our pompe, and the forme of a faire 
Citie; afterward some demanded their advise, and would 
needs know of them what things of note and admirable they 
had observed amongst us : they answered three things, the 
last of which I have forgotten, and am very sorie for it, the 
other two I yet remember. They said, * Fust, they found it 
^ very strange, that so many tall men with long beards, 
' strong and well armed, as it were about the Kings person 
^ (it is very likely they meant the Switzers of his guard) 
^ would submit tnemselves to obey a beardlesse childe, and 
^ that we did not rather chuse one amongst them to oom- 
' mand the rest.^ Secondly (they have a manner of phrase 
whereby they call men but a moytie one of another.) * They 
* had perceived, there were men amongst us full gorged with 
' all sortes of commodities, and others which hunger-starved, 
^ and bare with need and povertie, begged at their gates : 
^ and found it strange, these moyties so needy could endure 
^ such an injustice, and that they tooke not the others by 
^ the throte, or set fire on their houses.*^ I talked a good 
while with one of them, but I had so bad an interpreter, and 
who did so ill apprehend my meaning, and who through his 
foolishnesse was so troubled to conceive my imagnations, 
that I could draw no great matter from him. Touching 
that point, wherein I (femanded of him, what good he re- 
ceived by the superioritie he had amongst his countriemen 
(for he was a Captaine and our Marriners called him King) 
he told me, it was to march formost in any charge of warre : 
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CHAPTER further, I asked him, how many men did follow him, hee 
^^^ ■ shewed me a distance of place, to signifie they were aa many 
^ji^^'^'u might be contained in to much ground, which I guessed 
to be about 4 or 5 thousand men : moreover I demanded, 
if when warres were ended, all bis authoritie expired ; he 
aaswered, that hee had only this left him, which was, that 
when he went on progreMe, and visited the villages depend- 
ing of him, the inhabitants prepared paths and high-waies 
athwart the hedges of their woods, for him to pasae 
throng at ease. All that is not verie ill ; but 
what of that f They weare no kinde of 
breeches nor hosen. 



THE THIRTY-FIRST CHAPTER 

That s man ought soberly to meddle with judging 
of divine lawes. 

S unknowne are the true scc^ of 
Dsture, and subject of Legerdemaine : 
smuch as strangenesse it selfe doth 
give <Tedit unto matteis, and not 
g subject to our ordinarie discourses, 
' dcMive us of meanes to withstand 
0. To this purpose, said Plato, ' it is 
- na easie matter to please, speaking of 

* the nature of the Giods, than of mens : For the Auditors 
ignorance lends a faire and large caiiere, and free libertie, to 
we handling of secret hidden matters. Whence it followeth, 
that nothing is bo firmlv beleeved, as that which a man 
knoweth least; nor are toere people more assured in thdr 
reports, than such as tell us fables, as Alchumists, Prognosti- 
catora. Fortune-tellers, Palmesters, Pbysitians, id genus omne, 

* and such tike/ To which, if I durst, I would joyne a rable 
of men, that are ordinarie interpreters and controulers of 
Gods secret desseignes, premmiing to iinde out the causes of 
every accident, and to prie into the secrets of Gods divine 
will, the incomprehensible motives of his works. And how- 
beit^ the continuall varietie and discordance of events drive 
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them fix>ni one comer to another, and fix>m East to West, CHAPTER 
they will not leave to follow their bowle, and with one small XXXI 
pensill drawe both white and blacke. There is this com- "^"J^* ?*° 
mendable observance in a certaine Indian nation, who if fy^o middle 
they chance to be discomfited in any skirmish or battel, they with judging 
publikely beg pardon of the Smme, who is their God, as for of divine 
an unjust action, referring their good or ill fortune to divine ^*^^ 
reason, submitting their judgement and discourses unto it. 
It sufSseth a Christian to beleeve, that all things come from 
Grod, to receive them from his divine and inscrutable 
wisdome with thanksgiving, and in what manner soever they 
are sent him, to take them in good part But I utterly 
disalow a common custome amongst us, which is to ground 
and establish our religion upon the prosperitie of our 
enterprises. Our beleere hath other sufficient foundations, 
and need not be authorized by events. For the people 
accustomed to these plausible arguments, and agreeing with 
his taste, when events sort contrarie and disadvantageous to 
their e^cpectation, they are in hazard to waver in their faith : 
As in tne dvil wanes, wherin we are now for religions sake, 
those which got the advantage, at the conflict of Rochelabeille, 
making great joy and bone-fires for that accident, and using 
that fortune, as an assured approbation of their faction: 
when afterwfiurd they come to excuse their disaster of Mont- 
contour and lamac, which are scourges and fatherly chastise- 
ments : if they have not a people wholy at their mercy, they 
will easily make him perceive, what it is to take two kinds 
of come out of one sacke: and from one and the same 
mouth to blow both hot and cold. It were better to 
entertaine it with the true foundations of veritie. It was 
a notable Sea-battel, which was lately gained against the 
Turkes, under the conduct of Don Jofan of Austria. But it 
hath pleased Grod to make us at other times both see and 
feele other such, to our no small losse and detriment. To 
conclude, it is no eade matter to reduce divine thin^ unto 
our ballance, so they suffer no impeachment : And he that 
would yeeld a reason, why Arrius and Leo his Pope, chiefe 
Prindpus, and maine supporters of this heresie, died both at 
severail times, of so semblable and so strange deaths (for 
bwiff forced through a violent belly-ach to goe from their 
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disputations to their close-stoole, both suddenly yeelded up 
their ghosts on them) and exaggerate that divine vengeance 
by the circumstance of the place, might also adde the death 
of Heliogabalus unto it, who likewise was slaine upon 
a privie. But what ? Ireneus is found to be engaged in like 
fortune : Gods intent being to teach us, that the good have 
some thine else to hope for, and the wicked somewhat else 
to feare, uian the ^ood or bad fortune of this world : He 
manageth and appheth them according to his secret disposi- 
tion : and depriveth us of the meanes, thereby foolishly to 
make our profit. And those, that according to humane 
reason will thereby prevaile, doe but mocke themselves. They 
never give one touch of it, that they receive not two for it. 
S. Augustine giveth a notable triall of it upon his adversaries. 
It is a conflict no more decided by the armes of memorie, 
than by the weapons of reason. A man should be satisfied 
with the light, which it pleaseth the Sunne to conmiimicate 
unto us by vertue of his beames ; and he that shall lift up 
his eies to take a greater within his body, let him not thinke 
it strange, if for a reward of his over-weening and arrosande 
he loseth his sight. Quis homimtm potest scire consmum 
Deif cad quis poterii cogiiare^ quid veUi dominusf 
^ Who amongst men can know Gods counsell, or 
< who can thinke what God will doe?^ 



Otwn, Grac, $• 



THE THIRTY-SECOND CHAPTER 

To avoid voluptuousnesse in regard of life. 

HAVE noted the greatest part of ancient opin- 
ions to agree in this: That when our life 
affords more evill than good, it is then time 
to die : and to preserve our life to our torment 
and incommoditie, is to spurre and shocke 
the very rules of nature : as say the old rules. 
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Or live without distresses 
Or die with happini 
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KoX^ rd BmjaMiM ols vfipuf r& Ctjw (fUpiu Gnom. Grwc. 0, CHAPTER 
Tia good for them to die, XXXII 

Whom life bringB infiunie. "^o '^^^^^ ^^ 

luptaousnesse 

KpcMTcroy rb fuj (rjp ttrrip^ if Crjp a0XU»g. in reg^ard 

Tw better not to live, ^^ ^® 

Than wretchedly not thrive. Soph. Stob. 

Serm, Ii8. 

But to drive off the contempt of death to such a degree, 
as to imploy it to distract, and remove himselfe m>m 
honours, riches, greatnesse, and other goods and favours, 
which wee call the goods of fortime : as if reason had not 
enough to doe, to perswade us to foigoe and leave them, 
without adding this new surcharge unto it, I had neither 
seene the same commanded nor practised untill such time as 
one place of Seneca came to my hands, wherein counselling 
Lucuius (a man mightie and in great authoritie about the 
Emperour) to change this voluptuous and pompous life, and 
to withdraw himselfe from this ambition of the world, to some 
solitarie, quiet and philosophical! life : about which Lucilius 
alleaged some di£BcuIties: *My advice is^ (saith he) ^ that either 
^ thou leave and quit that life, or thy life altogether: But I 

* perswade thee to follow the gentler way, and rather to untie 
' than breake what thou hast so ill knit : alwaies provided 
' thou breake it, if thou canst not otherwise untie the same.^ 
There is no man so base minded, that loveth not rather to 
fall once, than ever to remaine in feare of falling. I should 
have deemed tiiis counsell agreeing with the Stoickes rudenes : 
But it is more strange it should be borrowed of Epicurus, who 
to that purpose writeth this consonant unto Idomeneus. * Yet 
^ thinke I to have noted some such like thing amongst our 

* owne people, but with Christian moderation. Saint Hilarie 
^ Bishop oi Poitiers, a famous enemie of the Arrian heresie, 
' being in Syria, was advertised that Abra his only daughter 
^ whom hee had left at home with her mother, was by the 

* greatest Lords of the countrie solicited and sued unto for 
^ marriage, as a damosell very weU brought up, faire, rich, 

* and in the prime of her age : he writ unto her (as we see) 
^ that she should remove her affections, fit)m all the pleasures 

* and advantages might be presented her : for, in his voyage 

* he had found a greater and worthier match or husband of 
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CHAPTER ' far higher power and magnificence, who should present snA 

XXXII « endow her with roabes and jewels of imvaluable price. 

1 DtuoiuneMB ' ^'^ purpoee was to make her lose the appetite and use of 

m revard ' worldly pleasures, and wholly to wed her unto God, To 

of fife ' which, deeming his daughters death the shortest and most 

* assured way, he never c^sed by vowes, prayers, and orisons, 

* humbly to beseech God to take her out of this world, and 
' to call her to his merde, as it came to passe ; for shee 
' deceased soone after his retiime: whereof he snewed manifest 

* tokens of singular gladnesee.^ This man seemeth to endeere 
himselfe above others, in that at first sight he addresseth 
himselfe to this meane, which they never embrace but sub- 
sidiarily, and sithence it is towarcu his only daughter. But 
I will omit the successe of this storie, although it be not to 
my purpose. Saint Hilaries wife, having understood by htm, 
how her daughters death succeeded wit^ his intent and will, 
and how much more happy it was for her to be dislodged from 
out this world, than still to abide therein, conceived so lively 
an apprehension of the etemall and heavenly blessedoesse, 
that with importunate instande she solicdted her husband, 
to doe aa much for her. And God, at their earnest entreatie, 

and joynt-common prayers, having soone after taken her 

unto himselfe : it waa a death embraced with singular 

and mutuall cont^itment to both. 



THE THIRTY-THIRD CHAPTER 

That fortune Is oftentimes met withall in pursuit 

of reason. 

£ inconstande of Fortunes diverse wavei> 
ing, is the cause shee should present us 
with all sorts of visages. Is there any 
action of justice more manifest that this? 
Cassar Borgia Duke of Valentinois, having 
resolved to poison Adrian Cardinall of 
Cometto, with whom Pope Alexander the 
sixth, his father and he were to sup that 
night in Vaticane, sent certaine bottles of empoysoned wine 
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before, and gave his Butler great charge to have a spedall CHAPTER 
care of it. The Pope oomming thither before his sonne, and rp. "^^^^^ 
calling for some drinke ; the butler supposing the Wine had j " ftf^?^"^ 
beene so carefully commended unto him for the goodnesse of „^^^^^|.]^|j|^ 
it, immediately presented some unto the Pope, who whilest pursuit of 
he was drinking, his sonne came in and never imagining his reason 
bottles had be^e toucht, tooke the cup and pledged his 
father, so that the Pope died presently ; and the sonne, after 
he had long time beene tormented with sicknesse, recovered 
to another worse fortune. It sometimes seemeth, that when 
we least think on her, shee is pleased to sport witii us. The 
Lord of Estree, then guidon to the Lord of Vandosme, and 
the Lord of Liques, Lievtenant to the Duke of Ascot, both 
servants to the Lord of Foungueselles sister, albeit of con- 
trarie factions (as it hapneth among neighbouring bordurers) 
the Lord of Liques got her to wife : But even upon his wed- 
ding day, and which is worse, before his going to bed, the bride- 
groome desiring to breake a staffe in favour of his new Bride 
and Mistris, went out to skirmish neere to Saint Omer, where 
the Lord of Estree being the stronger tooke him prisoner, 
and to endeare his advantage, the Lady her selfe was faine, 

Conmgit ante eoacta novi dimUtere colhim, Catul. £kg, - 

Quam venieiu una atque altera rureue hyeme iv. 8i. 

Noctibue in longie aMum eaturaeeet amorem, 

Her new feeres necke for'st was she to forgoe. 
Ere winters one and two returning sloe. 
In long nights had ful-fil'd 
Her love so eager wil'd, 

in courtesie, to sue unto him for the deliverie of his prisoner, 
which he granted ; the French Nobilitie never refusing Ladies 
any kindnesse. Seemeth she not to be a right artist ? Ck>n- 
stantine the sonne of Helen founded the Empire of Constan- 
tinople, and so, many ages after, Ck>nstantine the sonne of 
Helen ended the same. She is sometimes pleased to envie 
our miracles : we hold an opinion, that King Clovis besie^ng 
Angoulesme, the wals by a divine favour fdl of themselves. 
And Bouchet borroweth of some author, that King Robert 
beleagring a Citie, and having secretly stolne away from the 
si^e to Orleans, there to solemniase the feasts of Saint 
Aignan, as he was in his earnest devotion, upon a certaine 
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passage of the Masse, the walles of the towne besieged, 
without any batterie, fell flat to the ground. She did 
altogether contrarie in our warres of Millane : For, Captaine 
Rense, beleagring the Citie of Eronna for us, and having 
caused a forcible mine to be wrought under a great curtine 
of the walles, by force whereof, it being violently flowne up 
from out the ground, did notwithstanding, whole and un- 
broken, fall so right into his foundation againe, that the 
besieged found no inconvenience at all by it. She sometimes 
playeth the Physitian. ^ lason Phereus l)eing utterly forsaken 
* of all Physitians, by reason of an impostume he had in his 
breast, and desirous to be rid of it, though it were by death, 
as one of the forlome hope, rusht into a battel amongst the 
thickest throng of his enemies, where he was so rightly 
wounded acrosse the body, that his impostume brake, and 
he was cured. Did shee not exceed the Painter Protogenes 
in the skill of his trade ? who having perfected the image 
of a wearie and panting dog, and in tdl parts over-tired, to 
his content, but being unable, as he desired, lively to repre- 
sent the drivel or slaver of his mouth, vexed against his 
owne worke, took his spunge, and moist as it was with 
divers colours, threw it at the picture, with purpose to blot 
and deface all hee had done: fortune did so fitly and 
rightly carrie the same toward the dogs chaps, that there 
it perfectly finished, what his art could never attaine unto.** 
Doth she not sometimes addresse and correct our counsels ? 
Isabell Queene of England, being to repasse from Zeland into 
her Eingdome with an armie, in favour of her sonne against 
her husband, had utterly beene cast away, had she come unto 
the Port intended, bemg there expected by her enemies: 
But fortune against her will, brought her to another place, 
where shee safely landed. And that ancient fellow, who 
hurling a stone at a doff, misst him, and therewithal! hit and 
slew his stepdame, had she not reason to pronounce this 
verse, 

Tavr6ftaTov ^fJL&p KokkUi /SovXcvcrai. 

Chance of it selfe^ than wee. 
Doth better say and see ? 

Fortune hath better advice than wee. Icetes had prac- 
tised and suborned two souldiers to kill Timoleon, then 
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residing at Adrane in Sicily. They appointed a time to doe, CHAPTER 
as he should be assisting at some sacrifice; and scattering XXXUI 
themselves amongst the multitude, as they were winking one ^*V^?*"^ 
upon another, to shew how they had a verie fit opportunitie met withall La 
to doe the deed : Loe here a third man, that with a huge pursuit of 
blow of a sword, striketh one of them over the head, and reason 
fels him dead to the ground and so runs away. His feUow 
supposing himselfe discovered and undone, runs to the altar, 
sumg for sanctuarie, with promise to confesse the truth; 
Even as he was declaring tne conspirade, behold the third 
man, who had likewise beene taken, whom as a murtherer 
the people tugsed and haled through the throng toward 
Timoleon and the chiefest of the assembly, where he humbly 
calleth for mercy, alleaging that he had justly murthered 
the murtherer of his fitther, whom his good chance was to 
finde there, averring by good witnesses, before them all, that 
in the Citie of the lieontines, his father had beene jprodi- 
toriously slaine by him, on whom he had now reveneed him- 
selfe. In meede whereof, because he had beene so rortunate 
(in seekiiu; to right his fathers untimely death) to save the 
common mther of the Sicilians from so imminent a danser, 
he had ten Attike mines awarded him. This fortune in ner 
directions exceedeth all the rules of humane wisdome. But 
to conclude, is not an expresse application of her favour, 
goodnesse, and singular pietie manifestly discovered in this 
action ? Ignatius the Father and the Sonne, both banished 
by proscription by the Triumvirs of Rome, resolved on this 
generous act, to yeeld their lives one into anothers hands, 
and thereby frustrate the Tyrants crueliy. They furiously 
with their keene rapiers diawne, ran one against another : 
Fortune so directea their points, that each received his 
mortall stroke ; adding to the honour of seld-seene an amity, 
that they had just so much strength left them, to draw their 
armed and bloudy hands fix)m out their goared wounds, in 
that plight, so fast to embrace, and so hard to daspe one 
another, that the hangmen were forced, at one stroke, and 
together, to cut off both their beads ; leaving their bodies 
for ever tied in so honoiuable a knot, and their 
wounds so joyned, that they lovingly drew and 
suckt each others bloud, breath, and life. 
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THE THIRTY-FOURTH CHAPTER 

Of a defect in our policies. 

Y whilome-father, a man who bad no helpe 
but from experience, and bis owne nature, 
vet of an unspotted judgement, batb 
neretofore told me, that he much desired 
to bring in this custome, which is, that 
in all cities there should be a certaine 
appointed place, to which, whosoever 
should have need of any thing, might 
come and cause bis busiuesBe to be registred hy some omcer 
appointed for that purpose: As for example, if one have 
pearles to sell, he should say, I seeke to sell some pearls: 
and another, I seeke to buy some pearls : Such a man would 
faine have companie to travell to Paris ; Such a one enquireth 
for a servant of this or that qualitie ; Such a one seeketh for 
a Master; another a workman; Some this; some that; 
every man as he needed. And it seemeth that this meanes 
of enter-warning one another would bring no small com- 
moditie mito common commerce and sociebe ; For there are 
ever conditions that enter-seeke one another, and because 
they understand not one another, they leave men in great 
neoessitie. I understand, to the infamous reproach of our 
age, that even in our si^t, two most excellent men in 
knowledge, have miserably perished for want of food and 
other necessaries: Lilius Gregorius Giraldus in Italy, and 
SebastianuB Castalio in Germanie: And I verily beleeve 
there are many thousands, who had they knowne or under- 
stood their wants, would either have sent for them, and with 
large stipends entertained them, or would have convaid 
them succour, where ever they had beene. The world is not 
BO geneially corrupted, but I know some, that would earnestly 
wish, and with harty affections desire, the goods which their 
forebthers have left them, might, so long as it shall please 
fortune they may enjoy them, be emploied for the rehefe of 
rare, and supply of excellent mens necessitie, and such as for 
any kind m worth and vertue are remarkable; many of 
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which are daily scene to be pursued by ill fortune even to CHAPTER 
the utmost extremitie, and that would take such order for XXXIV 
them, as had they not their ease and content, it might only ^ * defect in 
be imputed to their want of reason or lacke of discretion. ^"' ^ ^*®* 
In this Oeconomicke or houshold order my father had this 
order, which I can commend, but no way follow : which was, 
that besides the day-booke of houshold affaires, wherein are 
reffistred at least expences, paiments, gifts, bargains and 
sales, that require not a Notanes hand to them, which booke 
a receiver had the keeping of: he appointed another joumall- 
booke to one of his servants, who was his clerke, wherein he 
should insert and orderly set downe all accidents worthy the 
noting, and day by day register the memories of the historic 
of his house: A thing very pleasant to read, when time 
began to weare out the remembrance of them, and fit for us 
to passe the time withall, and to resolve some doubts : when 
such a worke was be^un, when ended, what way or course 
was taken, what acciaents hapned, how long it continued ; 
all our voyages, where, and how long we were from home ; 
oiu- marriages, who died, and when ; the receiving of good or 
bad tidings, who came, who went, changing or removing of 
houshold officers, taking of new, or discharging of old 
servants, and such like matters. An ancient custome, and 
which I would have all men use and bring into fashion 
againe in their severall homes : and I repent my selfe, 
I have so foolishly neglected the same. 



THE THIRTY-FIFTH CHAPTER 

Of the use of Apparell. 

HATSOEVER I ayme at, I must needs force 

some of customes contradictions, so carefully 

hath she barred all oiu* entrances. I was 

devising in this chil-cold season, whether the 

fashion of these late discovered Nations to 

go naked, be a custome forced by the hot temperature 

of the ayre, as we say of the Indians and Moores, or 

whether it be an originall manner of mankind. Men of 
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CHAPTER understandine, forasmuch as whatsoever is contained under 
^^^XXV heaven (as saith the holy writ) is subject to the same lawes, 

Of the use of ^^^ wont in such like considerations, where naturall lawes are 
^^^^ to be distinguished from those invented by man, to have 
recourse to the generall policie of the world, where nothing 
that is counterfet can be admitted. Now all things being 
exactly furnished else-whence with all necessaries to main- 
taine this being, it is not to be ima^ned that we alone 
should be produced in a defective and indigent estate, yea, 
and in such a one, as cannot be maintained without forrain 
helpe. My opinion is, that even as all plants, trees, living 
creatures, and whatsoever hath life, is naturally seene 
furnished with sufficient furniture to defend it selfe mim the 
injurie of all wethers : 

LucR. iv. 932. Prapteredqwfer4 rei omnei^ aut cario 9unt, 

Aut 9eta, aut conchis, aut caUo^ atU coriice tecta. 

Therefore all things almost we cover'd marke. 
With hide, or haire, or shels, or brawne, or barke. 

Even so were we : But as those who by an artifidall light 
extinguish the brightnesse of the day, we have quenched our 
proper meanes, by such as wee have borrowed. And wee 
may easily disceme, that only custome makes that seeme 
impossible unto us, which is not so : For of those nations 
that have no knowledge of cloaths/some are found situated 
under the same heaven, and climate, or paralell, that we are 
in, and more cold and sharper than ours. Moreover, the' 
tenderest parts of us are ever bare and naked, as our eyes, 
face, mouth, nose, and eares; and our countrie-swaines (as 
our forefathers wont) most of them at this day goe bi^ 
breasted downe to the naviU. Had we beene borne needing 
petti-coats and breeches, there is no doubt, but nature would 
have armed that which she hath left to the batterie of 
seasons, and furie of wethers, with some thicker skin or hide, 
as shee hath done our fingers ends, and the soales of our feet. 
Why seemes this hard to oe believed ? Betweene my fashion 
of apparell, and that of one of my countrie-clownes, I find 
much more difference betweene him and me, than betweene 
his fashion, and that of a man who is cloathed but with his 
bare skin. How many men (especially in Turkie,) go ever 
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naked for devotions sake ? A certaine man demanded of CHAPTER 
one of our loytring rogues, whom in the deep of frosty XXXV 
Winter, he saw wandrinff up and downe with nothing but ^^^ '"g *>f 
his shirt about him, ana yet as blithe and lusty as an other PP^® 
that keepes himselfe muffled and wrapt in warme f urres up 
to the eares ; how he could have patience to ffo so. * And 
^ have not you, good Sir,^ (answerea he) ^your face all bare ? 
^ Imagine I am all face/ The Italians report (as finr as 
I remember) of the Duke of Florence his foole, who when 
his Lord asked him, how being so ill dad, he could endure 
the cold, which he hardly was able to doe himselfe; To 
whom the foole replied ; * Master, use but my receipt, and 
^ put all the cloaths you have upon you, as I aoe aUf mine ; 
* you shall feele no more cold than I doe.*" King Massinissa, 
even in his eldest daies, were it never so cold, so frosty, so 
stormie, or sharpe wether, could never be induced, to put 
something on his head, but went alwaies bare-headed. The 
like is reported of the Emperor Severus. In the battels that 
past b^weene the ^Egyptians, and the Persians, Herodotus 
saith, that both himselfe and divers others tooke spedall 
notice, that of such as lay slaine on the groimd, the 
iBgyptians sculs were without comparison much narder than 
the rersians : by reason that these go ever with their heads 
covered with coifs and turbants, and those from their infande 
ever shaven and bare-headed. And King Agesilaus, even in 
his decrepit age, was ever wont to weare his cloaths both 
Winter and Summer alike. Suetonius affirmeth, that Caesar 
did ever march formost before his troupes, and most com- 
monly bare-headed, and on foot, whether the sunne shone, or 
it rained. The like is reported of Hannihall, 

— turn veriiee nudo, Svl. Ital. 250. 

EMipere iruanot imbres, eceffque rtdnam. 

Bare-headed then he did endure^ 
Heav'ns ruine and mad-raging shovrre. 

A Venetian that hath long dwelt amongst them, and who 
is but lately returned thence, writeth, that in the Kingdome of 
P^u, both men and women, havinff all other parts dad, goe 
ever bare-footed, yea, and on horse-backe also. And Plato for 
the better health and preservation of the body doth eamestiy 
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CHAPTER perswade, that no man should ever eive the feet and the head 
XXXV other cover, than Nature hath aUotted them. He whom 

Ofthe use of ^.j^^ Polonians chuse for their King next to ours, who may 
^^ worthily be esteemed one of the greatest Princes of our age, 

doth never weare gloves, nor what wether soever it be, 
winter or summer, other bonnet abroad than in the warme 
house. As I cannot endure to soe unbuttoned or untrussed, 
so the husband-men neighbourmg about me, would be, and 
feele themselves as fettered or hand-bound, with going so. 
Varro is of opinion, that when we were appointed to stand 
bare headed before the gods, or in presence of the Magis- 
trates, it was rather done for our health, and to enure and 
arme us against injuries of the wether, than in respect of 
reverence. And smce we are speaking of cold, and are 
French-men, accustomed so strangely to array our selves in 
party-coloured sutes (not I, because I seldome weare any 
other then blacke or white, in imitation of my father) let us 
adde this one thing more, which Captaine M€u*tyn du Bellay 
relateth in the voya^ of Luxemburg, where hee saith to 
have scene so hard frosts, that their munition-wines were 
faine to be cut and broken with hatchets and wedges, and 
shared unto the Souldiers by weight, which they caried away 
in baskets ; and Ovid, 

Nuddque consistunt/ormam servantia testa 
Vina, nee hatuta meri, sed data frusta bUmnt, 

Bare wines, still keeping forme of caske^ stand fast^ 
Not gulps^ but gobbets of their wine they taste. 

The frosts are so hard and sharpe in the emboguin? of the 
Meotis fennes, that in the very place where Mithridates 
Lievtenant had delivered a battel to his enemies, on hard 
ground, and drie-footed, and there defeated them ; the next 
summer, he there obtained another sea-battel against them. 
The Romanes suffered a great disadvantage in the fight they 
had with the Carthaginians neere unto Placentia, for so 
much as they went to their charge with their bloud congealed, 
and limbes benummed, through extreme cold: whereas 
Hanniball had caused many fires to be made through-out 
his campe, to warme his souldiers by, and a quantitie of oile 
to be distributed amongst them, that therewith annointing 
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themselves, they might make their sinewes more supple and CHAPTER 
nimble, and harden their pores against the bitter Diasts of XXXV 
cold wind, which then blew, and nipping piercing of the ayre. ^^^ "^® ^^ 
The Grecians retreat from Babilon into their comitiie, is ^^P*"*" 
renowned, by reason of the many diiBculties and encombrances 
they encomitred withall, and were to surmount: whereof 
this was one, that in the moimtaines of Armenia, being 
surprised and encircled with so horrible and great quantitie 
of snow, that they lost both the knowledge of the countrie, 
and the wayes : wherewith they were so straitly beset, that 
they continued a day and a night without eating or drinking ; 
and most of their horses and cattell died : of their men a 
great number also deceased ; many with the flittering and 
whitenesse of the snow, were strucken blinde : divers through 
the extremitie were lamed, and their limbes shrunken up, 
many starke stifFe, and fro2sen with colde, although their senses 
were yet whole. Alexander saw a nation, where in winter 
they burie their fruit-bearing trees under the ground, to de- 
fend them from the frost: a thing also used amongst some of 
our neighbours. Touching the subject of apparell : the King 
of Mexico was wont to change and shift his clothes foure times a 
day, and never wore them againe, employing his leavings and 
cast-sutes for his continuall liberalities and rewards ; as 
also neither pot nor dish, nor any implement of his 
kitchin or table were twice brought before him. 



THE THIRTY-SIXTH CHAPTER 

Of Cato the younger. 

AM not possessed with this common errour, 
to judge of others according to what I am 
my selfe. I am easie to beleeve things 
differing from my selfe. Though I be 
engaged to one forme, I doe not tie 
the world unto it, as every man doth ? 
And I beleeve and conceive a thousand 
manners of life, contrarie to the common 

easily admit and receive difference, than 
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CHAPTER resemblance in us. I discharge as much as a man will, 
X^^^^^ another being of my conditions and principles, and simply 
Of Catothe consider of it in my selfe without relation, framing it upon 
y uDger .^,^ owne modell. Though my selfe be not continent, yet doe 
I sincerely commend and allow the continencie of the 
Capuchins and Theatines, and highly praise their course of 
life. I doe by imagination insinuate my selfe into their place : 
and by how much more they bee other than my selfe, so much 
the more doe I love and honour them. I would gladly have 
every man judged apart, and not be drawne my selfe in con- 
sequence by others examples. My weaknesse doth no way 
alter the opinions I should have of the force and vigor of 
Cic. Orat. ad those that deserve it. Suntj qui fdhil suadcfdj guim quod se 
^^' vmtari pogse corifidufU. * There be such as advise to nothing, 

^ but what they trust themselves can imitate.^ Crawling on 
the face of the earth, I cease not to marke, even into the 
clouds, the inimitable height of some heroicke minds. It 
is much for me to have a formall and prescript judgement, if 
the effects bee not so, and at least to maintaine the chiefe 
part exempted from corruption. It is something to have a 
ffood minde, when my forces faile me. The age we live in (at 
kast oiu* climate) is so dull and leaden, that not only tibe 
execution, but the very imagination of vertue is facre to 
seeke, and seemes to be no other thing than a College 
supposition, and a gibrish word. 

HoR. vi. £^ — virhUem verba putant, vt 

i* 31* Lueum ligna : 

Vertue seemes words to these, 

As trees are wood, or woods are trees. 

Quam vereri debereni, etiam &i perdpere non posaeni. 
^ Which yet they should reverence, though they could not 
^ reach unto.^ It is an eare-ring or pendent to hanf in a 
cabinet, or at the tongues end, as well as at an eare for an 
ornament. There are no more vertuous actions knowne; 
those that beare a shew of vertue, have no essence of it : for 
profit, glorie, custome, feare, and other like strange causes 
direct us to produce them. Justice, valour, int^ritie, which 
we then exercise, may by others consideration, and by the 
countenance they publikely beare, be termed so : but with 
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the true workman, it is no vertue at all. There is another CHAPTER 
end proposed ; another efficient cause. Vertue alloweth of XXXVl 
nothing, but what is done by her, and for her alone. In 
that great battell at Fotidsea which the Grsedans under 
Fausanias sained of Mardonius and the Persians, the victors 
following uieir custome, comming to share the glorie and 
prise of the victorie betweene them, ascribed the pre- 
excellencie of valor in that conflict to the Spartane nation. 
The Spartanes impartiall Judges of vertue, when they came 
to decide, to what particular man of their countrie, the 
honour to have done oest in that day, should of right belong, 
they found that Aristodemus had most couragiously engaged 
and hazarded himselfe : Yet gave him not the prise of 
honour of it, because his vertue nad beene therunto incited, 
by an earnest desire to purge himselfe tram the reproch and 
infamie, which hee had incurred in the action at Thermopyles, 
and fix)m all daring ambition to die couragiously, thereby ta 
warrant his former imputation. Our j udgements are yet sicke, 
and follow the depravations of our customes. I see the 
greatest part of our spirits to affect wit, and to shew them- 
selves ingenious, by obscuring and detracting from the glorie 
of famous and ^nerall ancient actions, giving them some 
base and malicious interpretation, fon<Sy and enviously 
charging them with vaine causes, and frivolous occasions. A 
subtill invention no doubt. Let any man present me, with 
the most excellent and blamelesse action, and I will oppose it 
with fiftie vicious and bad intentions, all which shall carrie a 
face of likeli-hood. God knowes (to him that will extend 
them) what diversitie of images our internal will doth suffer: 
They doe not so maliciously as grosely and rudely endevour 
to faie ingenious with all their railing and detraction. The 
same paine a man taketh to detract from these noble and 
famous names, and the verie same libertie, would I as will- 
ingly take to lend them my shoulders to extoll and mamifie 
them. I would endevour to charge these rare and ^oise 
figures, selected by the consent of wise men, for the worlds 
example, as much, and as high, as my invention would give 
me leave with honour, in a plausible interpretation, and 
favourable drcumstanoe. And a man must tninke, that the 
diligent labours of our invention, are farre beyond their 
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CHAPTER merit. It is the part of honest minded men to pourtray 
XXXVI vertue, as faire as possible faire may be. A thing which 
Of Cato the ^ould no whit be mis-seeming or undecent, if passion should 
younger tj-gugport us to the favour and pursuit of so sacred formes, 
what these doe contrarie, they either doe it through malice 
or knaverie, with purpose to reduce and sute their beleefe to 
their capadtie, whereof I lately spake : or rather as I thinke, 
because their sight is not of sufficient power or cleames, nor 
addressed to conceive or apprehend the farre-shining bright- 
nes of vertue in naturall and genuine puritie : As Plutarke 
saith, that in his time, some imputed tne cause of Cato the 
yoimgers death to the feare he had conceived of Cesar: 
whereat he hath some reason to be moved : by which a man 
may judge, how much more he would have oeene offended 
witn those that have ascribed the same unto ambition. Oh 
foolish people ! Hee would no doubt have performed a faire 
action, so generous and so just, rather with ignominie, than 
for glorie. This man was truly a patteme, whom nature 
chose to shew how farre humane vertue may reach, and mans 
constancie attaine unto. But my purpose is not here to 
treat this rich argument : I will only confront together the 
sayings of five Latin Poets upon Catoes commendations, and 
for the interest of Cato, and by incidende for theirs also. 
Now ought a gentleman well-bred, in respect of others, finde 
the two former somewhat languishing. The third more 
vigorous, but suppressed by the extravagande of force. He 
wm j udge there were yet place for one or two d^rees of inven- 
tion, to reach unto the fourth, in consideration of which he 
will through admiration joyne hands for the last (yet first in 
some degree and space, but which space he will sweare can 
by no humane spint be filled up) he will be much amazed, 
he will be much amated. Loe here are wonders, we have 
more Poets than judges and interpreters of poesie. It is an 
easier matter to frame it, than to know it : Being base and 
humble, it may be judged by the precepts and art of it : But 
the good and loftie, the supreme and aivine, is beyond rules, 
and above reason. Whosoever discemeth her beautie, with 
a constant, quicke^seeing, and setled looke, he can no more 
see and comprehend the same than the splendor of a light- 
ning flash. It hath no communitie with our judgement; 
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but ransacketh and ravisheth the same. The furie which CHAPTER 
prickes and moves him that can penetrate her, doth also ^J^^^, 
stricke and wound a third man, if he heare it either handled y^^^^ 
or recited, as the Adamant stone drawes, not only a needle, ^ ^^ 
but infuseth some of her facultie in the same to draw others: 
And it is more apparently scene in theaters, that the sacred 
inspiration of the Muses, having first stirred up the Poet 
* with a kinde of agitation unto choler, unto griefe, unto hatred, 
yea and beyond himselfe, whither and howsoever they please, 
doth also by the Poet strike and enter into the Actor, and 
conseauently by the Actor, a whole auditorie or multitude. 
It is tne ligament of our senses depending one of another. 
Even from my infancie, Poesie hath nad the vertue to trans- 
pierce and transport me. But that lively and feeling-moving 
that is naturally in me, hath diversly beene handled, by the 
diversitie of formes, not so much higher or lower (for they 
were ever the highest in eveiy kind) as different in colour. 
First a blithe and ingenious nuiditie, then a quaint-wittie, 
and loftie conceit. To conclude, a ripe and constant force. 
Ovid, Lucan, and Vir^l, will better declare it. But here 
our Gallants are in their full cariere. 

8U Oato dum wvU Bank vel Coiore nufjw. Mart. E^g, 

Let Cato lunior^ while he 

doth live, greater than Caesar he. 

Saith one. 

— ef imActum devicid morte Calanem : Maniu Asfr. 

Cato unconquered, death heing vanquished. ^^* ^7* 

Saith another : And the third speaking of the dvill warres 
betweene Csesar and Fompey. 

Vietria eauia DiU pheuU, wd vieta CatonL Lucan. BeL 

The cause that overcame with Grods was greater ; ^^' ^' '^7* 

But the cause overcome pleasd Cato better. 

And the fourth upon Caesars commendations : 

Et euneta terrarum wbaeta, Hor. ii. Od. i. 

Fraier airoeem animitm OtUanis. 23. 

Of all the earth all parts inthralled^ 
Catoes minde only unappaUed. 
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CHAPTER And the harts-master, after he hath enstalled the names 



— Ai« dtuUem jura Calonem. 

Chiefs justice Cato doe decree 

I^wea that for rightmiu Mulei shoold be. 



THE THIRTY-SEVENTH CHAPTER 

How we weepe and laugh at one 
selfe-same thing. 

N we reade in Histories, that Antigonus 

as highly displeased with his sonne, at 

hat time he presented unto him the head 

f King Pirrhus his cnemie, slaine but a 

ttle bSbre in fight against him ; which 

e no sooner saw, but hee burst foorth 

weeping. And that Renate Duke of 

.^^raine, wept for the death of Charles 

Duke of Biii^ndie, whom hee had eflsoones discomfited, and 

was as an assistant mourner at his funeralls : And that in 

the battel of Auroy (which the Earle of Montfort had gained 

against the faction of Charles de Blois, for the Dutchy of 

Britanie) the victorious conqueror met with the body of his 

enemie deceased, mourned very grievously for him ; a man 

must not suddenly exdaime. 

E eotie atmien', elie faabno eiatetma 
Sua pagtion, tolto eoiUrario marito 
Bieuopre, eon la ttitta hor chiara, hor bnma. 

So happens it, tlie minde covers each paaaion 

Under a cloake of colours opposite. 

To sight now deare, now darke, in divers ^shion. 

When Csesar was presented with Pompeii head. Histories 
report that he tum'd his looks aside, as from a ghastly and 
unpleasing spectacle. There hath beene so long a oorre- 
spondende and sodetie in the managing of publiice affaires, 
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mutually betweene them, such a communitie of fortunes, so CHAPTER 
many reciprocaU offices and bonds of alliance, that a man XXXVII 
cannot thmke his countenance to have beene forced, false, ^^ ^ ^^^ 
and wily, as this other supposeth. one sel^wM 

— tuiumgue putavU tmng 

lam bonus esse iocer, lacrynuu non iporUe eadente» » Lucan. ix. 
^ffudU gemUusque expressU peetore Ueto. ^^^^ 

Now to be kinde indeed he did not doubt 
Father in law. teares. which came hardly out 
He shed, and grones exprest 
From inward pleased brest 

For certainly, howbeit the greatest number of our actions 
bee but masked and paintea over with dissimulation, and 
that it may sometimes be true, 

Haredii fletua ivb perstma ritta est* Aul. Gbll. 

mi . i. 1 . . 1 •■ . 51 NoctAtt.xvn, 

The weepmff of an heire^ is h&ughing under a ^ j^ 

▼isard or disguise. 

Yet must a man consider by judging of his accidents, how 
our mindes are often agitated by divers passions; For (as 
they say) there is a certaine assembly of divers humors in 
our bodies, whereof she is soveraigne mistris, who most ordi- 
narily, according to our complexions doth command us : so 
in our minde, although it containe severall motions that 
agitate the same, yet must one chiefly be predominant. But 
it is not with so full an advantage, but for the volubilitie 
and supplenesse of our minde, the weakest may by occasion 
reobtaine the place againe, and when their tume commeth, 
make a new charse, whence we see, not only children, who 
simply and naturidly follow nature, often to weepe and laugh 
at one selfe-same thing ; but none of us all can vaunt him- 
selfe, what wished for, or pleasant voyage soever he under- 
take, but that taking leave of his family and firiends, he shall 
feele a chilling and panting of the heart, and if he shed not 
teares, at least he puts his foot in the stirrop with a sad and 
heavie cheere. And what gentle flame soever doth warme 
the heart of youns virgins, yet are they hardly drawne to 
leave and forgoe tiieir mothers, to betake them to their 
husbands : whatsoever this good fellow say : 
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Eet ne novU nuptis odio Ventu, dnne parentum 

Frtutramtur faln8 gaudia lacrymulU, 
VberHm thalami guaa intra Hmina/undurU f 

Non, Ua me divi, vera gemurU, juoerirU. 

Doe young Birds hate indeed fresh Venus toyes^ 
Or with false teares delude their parents joves^ 

Which in their chambers they powre out amaine ? 
So helpe me God^ they doe not true complaine. 

So is it not strange to moume for him dead^ whom a man 
by no meanes would have alive againe. When I chide my 
boy, I doe it with the best heart I nave : They are true and 
not fained imprecations : but that fit past over, let him have 
need of me, I will gladly doe him all the good I can, and 
by and by I tume over another leafe. If I chance to call 
one knave or asse, my purpose is not for ever to enfeoffe him 
with those nick-names ; nor doe I thinke to say, tong thou 
liest, if immediately after I call him an honest man. No 
qualitie doth embrace us purely and universally. If it were 
not the countenance of a foole to speake alone, or to him 
selfe, there would scarce be day, or houre, wherein some body 
should not heare me mutter and grumble to my selfe, and 
against my selfe. A ( ) in the fooles teeth, yet doe not I 
thinke it to be my definition. He that seeth me sometimes 
to cast a frowning looke upon my wife, or sometimes a loving 
countenance, and thinkes, that either of them is but fained, 
he is a foole. Nero taking leave of his mother, whom hee 
sent to be drowned, felt notwithstanding the emotion of that 
motherly farewell, and at one instant was strucken with 
horror and pitie. It is said, that the Sunnes-light is not of 
one continued piece, but that it so uncessantly, and without 
intermission doth cast so thicke new raies, one in the necke 
of another upon us, that wee cannot perceive the space 
betweene them. 

Largue enim Hquidi/one lumirUe athereu* eol, 
Inrigat amdui eabim oandare recenH, 
SuppedUdtque novo car^eetim lumine himen. 

Heav'ns Sunne the plenteous spring of liquid light 
Still heav'n hedewes with splendor fresh and hright, 
Still light supplies with light of fresher sight. 

So doth our minde cast her points diverslyand imper- 
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ceptibly. Artabanus surprised Xerxes his nephew, and chid CHAPTER 

him for the sudden changmg of his countenance. He was to XXXVII 

consider the unmeasurable greatnesse of his forces at the ^laurff^at 

passage of Hellespont, for the enterprise of Greece. First he ^^ seL^^ame 

was suddenly assailed by an excessive joy, to see so many thing 

thousands of men at his service, and witnessed the same 

by the alacritie and cheerefiilnes of his countenance : And 

immediately at the verie moment, his thoughts suggesting, 

how so many lives were to be consumed, and should come to 

nothing (at the furthest, within one age) he gan to frowne 

his browes, and grew so pensive, that he wept. We have 

with a resolute and inexorable minde pursued the revenge of 

an injurie, and felt a singular content for the victorie ; yet 

upon better advice doe we weepe : it is not that we weepe 

for : the thing is as it was, there is nothing changed : But 

that our minde beholds the thing with another eie, and 

under an other shape it presents it selfe imto us. For every 

thing hath divers faces, sundry byases, and severall lustres. 

Aliance, kinred, old acquaintances, and long friendship 

seize on our imagination, and at that instant, passionate the 

same according to their qualitie, but the tume or change of 

it, is so violent, that it escapes us. 

NU adeo fieH cekri ratiane Melur, LucR. iiL 183. 

Qudm si mens fieri proponit et inchoat ipsa. 
Ocius ergo ammus qudm res se perciet uUa, 
Ante oeulos quorum in promptu naiura videtur. 

Nothing in so quicks sort seemes to he done^ 
As minde set on a things and once hegun^ 
The minde that swifter stirres before our eies. 
Than any things whose forme we soone comprise. 

And therefore, intending to continue one body of all this 

pursuit, we deceive our selves. When Timoleon weepeth 

the murther he hath perpetrated with so mature and generous 

a determination, he weepeth not for the libertie restored 

to his countrie, nor tne tyrant, but he weepeth for 

his brother. One part of his dutie is acted, 

let us permit him to pUy the other. 
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THE THIRTY-EIGHTH CHAPTER 
Of Solitarinesse. 



<T 118 leave apart this outwome coinpari§on, 
betweene a solitarie and an active life: 
And touching that goodly saying under 
which ambition and avarice shroud them- 
selves ; that we are not borne for our par- 
ticular, but for the publike good : Let 
us boldly refer our selves to those that 
are engaged ; and let them beat their con- 
science, if on the contrane, the states, the charges, and this 
trash of the world, are not rather sought and sued for to 
draw a private commoditie troia the publike. The bad and 
indirect meanes wherethrough in our age men convase and 
toyle to attaine the same, doe maoifestly declare the end 
thereof to be of no great consequence. Let us answer 
ambition, tiiat berselfe gives us the taste of solitarineaee. 
For what doth she shun to much as company P What 
seeketh shee more than elbow-roome ? There is no place, hut 
there are meanes and waies to doe well or iU. Neverthelesse 
if the saying of Bias be true ; * That the worst part is the 
'greatest': Or that which Ecclesiastes saith, 'That of a 
* Uiousand there is not one good.* 

Am quippe boni, nwnero vix twni lotidem, quot 
TAetarum porttB, vel divitU oitia JfiH : 
Good men are rsre, bo nunj Ksrce (1 feare) 
As f^ates of Thebes, inoutliB of rich Nilus were. 

Contagion is veiy dangerous in a throng. A man must 
imitate the vicious, or hate them : both are dangerous : for 
to resemble them is perilous, because they an many, and to 
hate many is hazzardous, because they are dissemblable, 
and Merchants that travell by sea, have reason to take heed, 
that those which goe in the same ship, be not dissolute, 
blasphemers, and wicked, judging such company unfortunate. 
Therefore Bias said pleasantly to those, that together with 
himpasstthedangerof a great storme, and called to the Grods 
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for helpe: ^ Peace my masters, lest they should heare, that CHAPTER 

* you are here with me/ And of a more militarie example, ^^^7^^^. 
Albuberque, Viceroy in India for Emanuel King of Portuwll, ^ ^^"" 
in an extreme danger of a sea-tempest, tooke a young [x>y 
upon his shouldiers, for this only end, that in the common 
perill his innooencie might be his warrant, and recommend- 
ing to Gkxls favour, to set him on shore : yet may a wise 

man live every where contented, yea and alone, in the throng 
of a Pallaoe : but if he may chuse, he ¥rill (saith he) ^ Avoid 

* the sight of it.^ If need require, he will endure the first: but 
if he may have his choice, he will chuse the latter. He 
thinks he hath not sufficiently rid himselfe from vices, if he 
must also contest with other mens faults. Charondas 

Eished those for wicked, that were convicted to have 
uented lewd companies. There is nothing so dis-sociable 
sociable as man, the one for his vice, the other for his 
nature. And I think Antisthenes did not satisfie him that 
upbraided him with his conversation with the wicked, saying, 
^That Physicians live amongst the sicke.^ Who if they 
stead sick-mens healths, they empaire their ownc, by the 
infection, continuall visiting, touching and frequenting of 
diseases. Now (as I suppose) the end is both one, thereby 
to live more at leasure, and better at ease. But man doth 
not alwaies seeke the best way to come unto it, who often 
supposeth to have quit affisdres, when he hath but changed 
them. There is not much lesse vexation in the government 
of a private family, than in the managing of an entire state : 
wheresoever the minde is busied, there it is all. And though 
domesticall occupations be lesse important, they are as impor- 
tunate. Moreover, though we have fi'eed our selves mm 
the court, and from the market, we are not free from the 
principall torments of our life. 

—ratio H prudentia eurag, Hor. i. i?/w/. 

N&n loeiu ^ffvH laU maria arbiter aufirt. zi 25. 

Reason and wisdome mav set cares aside^ 
Not place the Arbiter of seas so wide. 

Shift we, or change we places never so often, ambition, 
avarice, irresolution, feare and concupiscences never leave us. 
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C H AFTER ^o^V ^"* ^ P^ equUem iedet atra euro, 

X^yill Od. I 39. ^^^ looking grim and blacke, doth sit 
Of Sohtan- Behinde his backe that rides from it 

nesse 

They often follow us, even into immured cloisters, and into 
schooles of Philosophy ; nor doe hollow rocks, nor wearing 
of haire-shirts, nor continuall fastings rid us from them. 

ViRG. j£n, iy. Harei laJteri lethaiU arundo, 

73* The shaft that death implide 

Sticks by the flying side. 

It was told Socrates, that one was' no whit amended by 
his travell : ^ I beleeve it well ^ (said he) ^ for he carried him- 
^ selfe with him.** 

HoR. ii. Od. Quid terroi aHo calentes 

^^ '^* 80k mutamust patrid quit eaml 

Sequoque/iiffitf 

Why change we soyles warm'd with another Sunne ? 
Who from nome banisht hath himselfe out-ronne? 

If a man doe not first discharge both himselfe and his 
minde from the burthen that presseth her, removing from 
place to place will stirre and presse her the more; as in 
a ship, wares well stowed, and closely piled, take up least 
roome, you doe a sicke-man more hurt than good, to make 
him change place, you settle an evill in removing the same ; 
as stakes or poles, the more they are stirred and shaken, the 
faster they sticke, and sinke deeper into the ground. There- 
fore is it not enough, for a man to have sequestred himselfe 
from the concourse of people: it is not sufficient to shift 

Slace, a man must also sever himselfe from the popular con- 
itions, that are in us. A man must sequester and recover 
himselfe from himselfe. 

Pbrs. Sat. ▼. — rupijam vineula, dietu, 

158. Nam kietata canU nodum arripU, aUamen iUa 

dimfugit, d ooUo trakUur pan Umga catena, j 

You will say haply I my bonds have quit^ 
Why so the striving do«^ the knot haui bit ; 
Yet when he flies^ much chaine doth foUow it. 

We carry our fetters with us : is it not an absolute libertie ; 
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we still cast backe our lookes towards that we have left CHAPTER 

behinde : our minde doth still run on it ; our fansie is full of ^p^Y^^\ 
•i Of Sobtan- 

nesse 
— rdii purgaium eH pectus, qua praUa nobia Luc&. ▼. 44. 

Atque perieula tune inffratis iruintumdum f 
Qiuantm comemdunt hominem cupidinu acres 
SolHciium curat, quanttque perinde timoreef 
Quidve euperbia, epurcUia, ae petukmtia, quantae 
J^ffidunt cladee, quid hums deeidieaquef 

Unleese our breast l>e purg^d^ what warres must wee 
MThat perils then^ though much displeased^ see ? 
How great feares^ how great cares of sharpe desire 
Doe carefull man distract^ torment^ enfire? 
Undeannesse^ wantonnesse^ sloth^ riot^ pride> 
How great calamities have these implide ? 

Our evill is rooted in our minde : and it cannot scape from 
it selfe. 

In euipa est animus, qui se non ^ffugii unquam, Hor. L E^st. 

The minde in greatest fault must lie^ ^^' '^* 

Which from it selfe can never flle. 

Therefore must it be reduced and brought into it selfe : It 
is the true solitarinesse, and which may be enjoyed even in 
the frequende of peopled Cities, and Kings courts : but it is 
more commodiously enjoyed apart. Now sithence wee under- 
take to live solitarie, and without companie, let us cause our 
contentment to depend of our selves : Let us shake off all 
bonds that tie us unto others : Gaine we that victorie over 
us, that in good earnest we may live solitarie, and therein 
live at our ease. Stilphon having escaped the combustion of 
his Citie, wherein he had lost, Doth wife, and children, and 
all his goods ; Demetrius Foliorcetes seeins him in so great a 
mine of his Countrie, with an unafiiighted countenance, de- 
manded of him, whether he had received any losse; He 
answered, * No : and that (thanks given to God) he had lost 
^ uothine of his owne.^ It is that, which Antisthenes the 
Philosopher said very pleasantly, ^ That man ought to pro- 
^ vide himselfe with munitions, that might float upon the 
' water, and by swimming escape the danger of shipwracke 
^ with him.^ Verily, ^a man of understondi^ hath lost 
^ nothing, if he yet have himselfe.^ When the CStie of NoU 
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CHAPTER was over-run by the Barbarians, Paulinus Bishop thereof, 
^XXVIII having lost all he had there, and being their prisoner, prayed 
nww"" thus unto God: * Oh Lord deliver me from feeling of tiiis 
^ losse : for thou knowest as yet they have toucht nothing 
^ that is mine.** The riches that made him rich, and the 
goods which made him good, were yet absolutely whole. 
Behold what it is to chuse treasures well, that may be fi'eed 
from injurie; and to hide them in a place, where no man 
may enter, and which cannot be betraied but by our selves. 
A man that is able, may have wives, children, goods, and 
chiefly health, but not so tie himselfe unto them, that his 
felidne depend on them. We should reserve a store-house 
for our selves, what need soever chance ; altogether ours, and 
wholy free, wherein we may hoard up and establish our true 
libertie, and prindpall retreit and solitarinesse, wherein we 
must go alone to our selves, take our ordinarie entertainment, 
and so privately, that no aocjuaintanoe or communication of 
any strange thing may therein find place : there to discourse, 
to meditate and laugh, as, without wife, without children, 
and goods, without traine, or servants ; that if by any occa- 
sion they be lost, it seeme not strange to us to passe it over ; 
we have a mind moving and tinning in it selfe ; it may keep 
it selfe companie ; it hath wherewiui to offend and aefena, 
wherewith to receive, and wherewith to give. Let us not 
feare that we shall faint and droop through tedious and mind- 
tyring idlenesse in this solitarinesse. 

In toUs iutibi turba locU, 

Be thou^ when with thee is not any^ 
As good unto thy selfe as many. 

Vertue is contented with it selfe, without discipline, without 
words, and without effects. In our accustomed actions, of a 
thousand there is not one found that regards us : he whom 
thou seest so furiously, and as it were besides himselfe, to 
clamber or crawle up the citie wals, or breach, as a point- 
blank to a whole voly of shot, and another all wounded and 
skarred, crazed and raint, and wel-nie hunger-starven, resolved 
rather to die, than to open his enemie the eate, and give him 
entrance; doest thou think he is there for himselfe? No 
verily. It is peradventure for such a one, whom neither he, 
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nor SO many of his fellowes ever saw, and who haply takes no CHAPTER 
care at all for them ; but is there-whilst wallowing up to the ^^^^Y^^? 
eares in sensualitie, slouth, and all manner of carnal aelights. ^~^' 
This man whom about mid-night, when others take their 
rest, thou seest come out of his study meafre-looking, with 
eyes-trilling, flemiatike, squalide, ana spaming, doest thou 
thinke, that plodding on his books he doth seek how he shall 
become an honester man; or more wise, or more content? 
There is no such matter. He wil either die in his pursuit, 
or teach posteritie the measure of Plautus verses, and the 
true Orthography of a Latine word. Who doth not will- 
ingly chop and coimter-change his health, his ease, yea, and 
his life lor glorie, and for reputation ? The most unpro- 
fitable, yaine, and counterfet coine, that is in use with us. 
Our death is not sufficient to maJce us afraid, let us also 
charge our selves with that of our wives, of our children, and 
of our friends, and people. Our owne affaires doe not suffi- 
ciently trouble and vexe us ; Let us also drudge, toile, vex, 
and torment our selves with our neighbours and finends 
matters. 

Vah quemqudmne honwnem in anmum in9tUuer$, out Tbr. Adei, act 

Parare, quod sU charhu, quian ipse eat eibif u sc. i. 13. 

Fle^ that a man should cast^ that ought^ than he 
Hunselfe of himselfe more belov'd should be. 

Solitarinesse mee seemeth hath more apjparance and reason 
in those which have riven their most active and flourishing 
age unto the world, m imitation of Thales. We have lived 
long enough for others, live we the remainder of our life 
unto our selves : let us bring home our cogitations and in- 
ventions unto our selves, and unto our ease. It is no easie 
matter to make a safe retreit : it doth over-much trouble us 
with joyning other enterprises imto it. Since Grod gives us 
leasure to dispose of our dislodging, let us prepare our 
selves unto it, packe wee up our baggage. Let us betimes 
bid our compame farewell. Shake we off these violent hold- 
fasts, which else-where engage us, and estrange us from our 
selves. These so strong Donds must be untied, and a man 
may eft-soones love this or that, but wed nothing but him- 
selfe ; That is to say, let the rest be our owne : yet not so 
combined and glued together, that it may not ue sundred, 
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CHAPTER without fleaing us, and therewithal!, pull away some peeoe 
^^^Vm. of our owne. The greatest thing of tne world, is for a man 
mhm"' ^ know how to be ms owne. It is high time to shake off 
sodetie, since we can bring nothing to it. And he that 
cannot lend, let him take heed of borrowing. Our forces 
faile us : retire we them, and shut them up into our selves. 
He that can suppresse and confound in hunselfe the offices 
of so many amities, and of the company, let him doe it. In 
this fall, which makes us inutile, irkesome, and importunate 
to others, let him take heed he be not importunate, irkesome, 
and unprofitable to himselfe. Let him flatter, court, and 
cherish himselfe, and above all let him goveme himselfe, 
respecting his reason and fearing his conscience, so that he 
may not without shame stumble or trip in their presence. 
Rimtm est ermoy ut satis se quisque vereatur. ^ For it is a 
^ rare matter, that every man sufficiently should stand in 
^ awe and reverence of himselfe.^ Socrates saith, ^That 
^ yoimg men ought to be instructed, and men exercised in 
^ well doing ; and old men withdraw themselves from all 
^ civill and military negotiations, living at their owne dis- 
* cretion, without obligation to any certaine office.' There 
are some complexions, more proper for these precepts of 
retreit than otners. Those which nave a tender and demisse 
apprehension, a squemish afiection, a delicate will, and 
which cannot easily subject or imploy it selfe (of which both 
by naturall condition and propense discourse I am one) wil 
better apply themselves imto this counseU than active minds, 
and busie spirits ; which imbrace all, every where engage, and 
in all things passionate themselves ; that offer, that present, 
and yeeld themselves to all occasions. A man must make 
use of all these acddentall commodities, and which are with- 
out us, so long as they be pleasing to us ; but not make 
them our principall foundation : It is not so, nor reason, 
nor nature permit it. Why should we against their lawes 
subject our contentment to the power of others ? Moreover, 
to anticipate the accidents of fortune ; for a man to deprive 
himselfe of the commodities he hath in possession, as many 
have done for devotion, and some Philosophers by discourse ; 
to serve themselves, to lie upon the hard ground, to pull out 
their own eyes, to cast their riches into the Sea, to seeke for 
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painQ and smart (some by tonnenting this life, for the happi- CHAPTER 
nesse of another ; othersome placing themselves on the lowest ^^^^^\ 
step, thereby to warrant themselves from a new fall) is the j^jj*'*" 
action of an excessive vertue. Let sterner and more vigor- 
ous complexions make their lurking glorious and more 
exemplar. 

—ttUa et parvula laudo, Hor. I Epist. 

dm res deficiunt, iotU inter viHafortU: xv. 42. 

Veritm vH quid meliue conHngit et unctiu*, idem 
Hoe eapere, et eohe aio bene vivere, quorum 
ConejrieiHir niHdiefundatapecunia vilUs. 

When riches fiiile^ I praise the safe estate^ 

Though small ; hase things doe not high thoughts abate. 

But when tis better^ finer with me^ I 

They only live well^ and are wise^ doe crie^ 

Whose coine in faire farmes doth well-grounded lie. 

There is worke enough for me to doe without going so 
far. It sufBceth me imder fortunes favour, to prepare my 
selfe for her disfavour ; and being at ease, as far as imagina- 
tion may attaine unto, to represent the evill to come unto 
my selfe : Even as we enure our selves to Tilts and Tour- 
neyes, and counterfeit warre in time of peace. I esteeme not 
Arcesilaus the Philosopher lesse reformed, because I know 
him to have used houshold implements of gold and silver, 
according as the condition of his fortune cave him leave. I 
rather value him the more, than if he had not done it, for- 
somuch as he both moderately and liberally made use of 
them. I know unto what limits naturall necessitie goeth ; 
and I consider the poore almesman begging at my doore, to 
be often more plumb-cheekt, in better health and liking 
than I am : Then doe I enter into his estate, and assay to 
frame and sute my mind unto his byase. And so over- 
running other examples, albeit I imagine death, povertie, 
contoinpt, and sicknesse to be at my heeles, I easily resolve 
my selfe, not to apprehend any feare of that, which one of 
lesse worth than my selfe dotn tolerate and undergoe with 
such patience : And I cannot beleeve, that the basenesse or 
shallownesse of understanding, can doe more than vigor and 
&r-8eeing, or that the effects and reason of discretion, can- 
not reach to the effects of custome and use. And knowing 
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CHAPTER what slender hold-fast these acoessorie commodities have, I 
XXXyill omit not in full jovyssance of them, humbly to beseech Grod 

Of Solitan- ^f j^jg mercie (as a soveraigne request) to make me contented 
'^^"^ with my selfe, and with the goods proceeding from me. I 
see some gallantly-disposed young men, who notwithstanding 
their £sdre-seeming shew, have many boxes full of pils in 
their coffers at home, to take when the rhume shall assaile 
them ; which so mudi the lesse they feare, when they thinke 
the remedy to be at hand. So must a man doe : as also if 
he feele himselfe subject to some greater infirmitie, to store 
himselfe with medicaments that may asswage, supple, and 
stupifie the part grieved. The occupation a man should 
chuse for such a life, must neither be painfull nor tedious, 
otherwise, in vaine should we accompt to have sought our 
abiding tiiere, which depends from the particular taste of 
every man. Mine doth no way accommodate it selfe to 
husbandrie. Those that love it, must with moderation 
apply themselves unto it. 

Ho&. Epist, i. (kneniwr Mi res^ nan ie sybmiUere rebu9. 

Endevour thev things to them to submit^ 
Not them to things (if they have Horace wit). 

Husbandrie is otherwise a servile oifice, as Salust termeth 
it : It hath more excusable parts, as the care of gardening, 
which Xenophon ascribeth to Cyrus : A meane or medio- 
critie may be found, betweene this base and vile carking care, 
extended and full of toiling labor, which we see in men 
that wholly plunge themselves therein, and that profound 
and extreme retchlesnesse to let all things goe at six and 
seven, which is seen in others. 

Id. xii. 12. — DemocriH peeus edit ageUot 

Ou&aque, dwn peregri ett animus Hne eorpore velox. 

Cattle destroyd Democritos his sets^ 
While his mind bodilesse vagaries fets. 

But let us heare the counsell, which Flinie the younger 
ffiveth to his friend Cornelius Rufus, touching this point of 
Solitarinesse : * I perswade thee in this full-gorged and fat 
^ retreit, wherein thou art, to remit this base and abject 
^ care of husbandrie unto thy servants, and give thy selfe to 
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^ the study of letters, whence thou maist gather something, CHAPTER 
^ that may altogether be thine owne^ ; He meaneth reputa- XXXVIII 
tion : like unto Cioeroes humor, who saith, * That he will ^^ Solitari- 
* imploy his solitarinesse and residence from publike affaires, '^^^^ 
^ to purchase unto himselfe by his writings an immortall life/ 

—usque adeone ^^ ^^^ 1^ 

Scire tuum nihil est, niei te scire hoc eciat alter? ^^, 

Is it then nothing worth that thou doost know^ 
Unlesse what thou doost know, thou others show ? 

It seemeth to be reason, when a man speaketh to with- 
draw himselfe from the world, that one should looke beyond 
him. These doe it but by halfes. Indeed, they set their 
match against the time they shall be no more : but pretend 
to reap the fruit of their dessignes, when they shall be absent 
from the world, by a ridiculous contradiction. The imagina- 
tion of those, wno through devotion seeke solitarinesse, 
filling their minds with the certaintie of heavenly promises, 
in the other life, is much more soundly consorted. They 
propose God as an object infinit in goodnesse, and incom- 
prenensible in power, unto themselves. The soule hath 
therein, in all free Ubertie, wherewith to glut her selfe. 
Afflictions and sorrowes redound to their profit, being 
imployed for the purchase and attaining of health, and 
etemall gladnesse. Death, according to ones wish, is a 
passage to so perfect an estate. The sharpnesse of their 
rules, is presently made smooth and easie by custome ; and 
camall concupiscences, rejected, abated, and lulled asleep by 
refusing them ; for nothing entertaineth them but use and 
exercise. This only end of another life, blessedly immortall, 
doth rightly merit we should abandon the pleasures and 
commodities of this our life. And he that can enlighten his 
soule with the flame of a lively faith and hope, really and 
constantly, in his solitarinesse, doth build unto himselfe a 
voluptuous and delicious life, far surmounting all other lives. 
Therefore doth neither the end nor middle of this counsell 
please me. We are ever falling into a relaps, from an ague 
to a burning fever. This plodding occupation of bookes, is 
as painfull as any other, and as great an enemie unto health, 
which ought principally to be considered. And a man 
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CHAPTER should not suffer bimselfe to be inyeagled by the pleasure he 
^^^^y^II. takes in them: It is the same pleasure, that loseth the 

Of Solitan- thriving husband-man, the greedy-covetous, the sinning- 
voluptuous, and the puft-up ambitious. The wisest men 
teach us sufficiently to beware and shield us from the 
treasons of our appetites, and to disceme true and perfect 
pleasures, from delights blended and enterminfflea with 
more paine. For, most pleasures (say they) tickle, fawne 
upon, and embrace us, with purpose to strangle us, as did 
the theeves whom the ^Egyptians termed Fhil^tas : And if 
the head-ach would seize upon us before drunkennesse, we 
would then beware of too much drinking : but sensualitie 
the better to entrap us, marcheth before, and hideth her 
tracke from us. Bookes are delightfuU; but if by con- 
tinuall frequenting them, we in the end lose both health and 
cheerefiilnesse (our best parts) let us leave them. I am one 
of those who thinke their fruit can no way countervaile this 
losse. As men that have long time felt themselves enfeebled 
through some indisposition, doe in the end yeeld to the 
merde of Fhysicke, and by art have certaine rules of life 
prescribed them, which they will not transgresse: So he 
that with-drawes himselfe, as distasted and over-tired with 
the common life, ought likewise to frame and prescribe this 
unto the rules of reason ; direct and range the same by pre- 
meditation, and discourse. He must bid all manner of 
travell farewell, what shew soever it beare ; and in generall 
shun all passions that any way empeach the tranquillitie of 
mind and body, and follow the course best agreeing with 
his humour. 

VnusquUque iua noverit ire vUl 

His owne way every man 
Tread-out directly can. 

A man must give to thriving husbandrie, to laborious 
study, to toilesome hunting, and to every other exercise, the 
utmost bounds of pleasure ; and beware he engage hiniselfe 
no further, if once paine begin to intermeddle it selfe with 
her ; we should reserve businesse and negotiations, only for 
so much as is behoovefull to keepe us in breath, and to 
warrant us from the inconveniences which the other extre- 
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mitie of a base, faint-harted idlenesse drawes after it. There CHAPTER 
are certaine barren and thomie sciences, which for the most XXXVIII 
part are forged for the multitude : they should be left for ^ ^^' 
those, who are for the service of the world. As for my selfe, 
I love no books, but such as are pleasant, and easie, and 
which tickle me, or such as comfort and counsell me, to 
direct my life and death. 

— taciturn eyltxu inter reptare salubres HOR. i. £pisL 

Ourantem qtddquid dignum sapiente bondque est, iv. 4* 

Silently creepinff midst the wholesome wood 
With care wnat s for a wise man and a good. 

The wiser sort of men, having a strong and vigorous mind, 
may frame unto themselves an altogether spirituall life. But 
mine beine common, I must help to uphold my selfe by 
corporaU^mmoditi^ : And age Lving^eftsoone^ dispoile^ 
me of those that were most sutable to my fantasie, I instruct 
and sharpen my appetite to those remaining most sortable 
this other seaspn. We must tooth and naile retaine the use 
of this lives pleasures, which our yeares snatch from us, one 
after another : 

Carpamue dulcia, noetrum est, Pers. So/, v. 

QuSdvivie: cinU et manee etfabuiajiee, 155. 

Plucke we sweet pleasures : we thy life give thee. 
Thou shalt a tale^ a ghost^ and ashes be. 

Now concerning the end of glorie, which Plinie, and Cicero 
propose unto us, it is far from my discourse : The most 
opposite humour to solitarie retiring, is ambition. ^ Glorie 
' and rest, are things that cannot squat in one same forme^ : 
as far as I see, these have nought but their armes and legs 
out of the throng, their mind and intent is further and more 
engaged in them than ever it was. 

Tun' vetule auricuBe aKenu eoBigis eecae f Jb, i. 22. 

Gatherst thou dotard at these yeares^ 
Fresh baits, fine food, for others eares ? 

They have gone backe that they miffht leap the better, 
and with a stroneer motion make a nimbler offer amidst the 
multitude. Will you see how they shoot-short by a comes 
breadth ? let us but counterpoise the advice of two Philoso- 
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CHAPTER phers, and of two most different sects : The one writing to 
XXXyill idomeneus. the other to Ludlius their friends, to divert them 
ooiixan- fj^jj^ ^Q managing of affaires and greatnesse, unto a solitarie 
kind of life. * You have' (say they) ' lived hitherto swimming 
and floating adrift, come and die in the haven ; you have 
given the past of your life unto light, give the remainder 
unto darknesse. It is impossible to give over occupations, 
if you doe not also give over the fruits of them : Therefore 
cleare your selfe from all care and glorie. There is great 
danger, lest the glittering of your fore-passed actions should 
over-much dazle you, yea, and follow you even to your den. 
Together with other concupiscences, shake off that which 
commeth from the approbation of others. And touching 
your knowledge and sufBdende, take you no care of them, 
they will lose no whit of their effect ; if your selfe be any 
thing the better for them. Remember but him, who being 
demanded, to what purpose he toyled so much about an 
Art, which could by no meanes come to the knowledge of 
many. " Few are enow for me ; one will suffice, yea, lesse 
" than one will content me, answered he.'^' He said true : 
you and another are a sufficient theatre one for another ; or 
you to your selfe alone. Let the people be one imto you, and 
one be all the people to you : It is a base ambition to goe 
about to draw glorie from ones idlenesse, and from ones 
lurking hole. A man must doe as some wilde beasts, which 
at the entrance of their caves, will have no manner of footing 
scene. You must no longer seeke, what the world saith of 
you, but how you must speake unto your selfe : withdraw 
your selfe into your selfe; but first prepare your selfe to 
receive your selfe : it were folly to trust to your selfe, if you 
cannot goveme your selfe. A man may as well faile in 
solitarinesse, as in companie, there are waies for it, untill 
such time as you have framed your selfe such, that you dare 
not halt before your selfe, and that you shall be ashamed of, 
Cic. Tmc, 0$^ and beare a kmd of respect unto your selfe, Obversenbur 
^^* species honestas ammo: ^Let honest Ideaes still represent 

* themselves before your mind ' : Ever present Cato, Phodon, 
Sbn. Epist. xL and Aristides unto your imagination, in whose presence even 
fooles would hide their faults, and establish them as con- 
troulers of all your intentions. If they be disordered and 
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untuned, their reverence will order and tune them againe: CHAPTER 
they will containe you in a way, to be contented with your XXXVIII 
selie ; to borrow nothing but from your selfe, to settle and ^ ^^H^' 
stay your mind in assured and limited cogitations, wherein 
it may best please it selfe, and having gotten knowledge of 
true felicities, which according to the measure a man under- 
stands them, he shall accordingly injoy, and with them rest 
satisfied, without wishing a fiuther continuance, either 
of life or name. Loe heere the counsell of truly- 
pure, and purely-true philosophic, not of a vaine- 
glorious, boasting, and prating philosophic, 
as IS that of the two first. 



THE THIRTY-NINTH CHAPTER 

A consideration upon Cicero. 

NE word more in comparison of these two. 
There are gathered out of Ciceroes writ- 
ings and from Plinies, (in mine opinion 
little agreeing with his unckle) infinite 
testimonies of a nature beyond measure 
ambitious. Amongst others, that they 
openly solicit the Historians of their times, 
not to forget them in their writings : and 
fortune, as it were in spight, hath made the vanitie of their 
request to continue even to our daies, and long since the 
histories were lost. • But this exceedeth all hearbs-basenesse 
in persons of that stampe, to have gone about to draw some 
prindpall glorie from prating and speaking, even to imploy 
their private Epistles written to their friends ; in such sort, 
as some missing the opportunitie to be sent, they notwith- 
standing cause them to be published, with this wortiiy 
excuse, that they would not lose their travell and lucubra- 
tions. Is it not a seemly thing in two Romane Consuls, 
chiefe magistrates of the common-wealth, Empresse of the 
world, to spend their time in wittily devising, and closely 
hudling up of a quaint missive or wittie epistle, therby to 
attaine the reputation, that they perfectly imderstand tneir 
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CHAPTER mother tongue? What could a seely School-master, who 
XXXIX gets his living by such trash, doe worse ? K the acts of 
tionupo^ Xenophon, or of CsBsar had not by much exceeded their 
Cicero, eloquence, I cannot bdeeve, they would ever have written 
them. Tliey have endevored to recommend unto posterity, 
not their savings, but their doings. And if the perfection 
of well-speai^ng might bring any fflorie sutable unto a ereat 
personage, Sdpio and Leiius would never have resigned the 
honour of their Comedies, and the elegancies, and smooth- 
sportfiill conceits of the Latine tongue, unto an Affiican 
servant : For, to prove this labour to be theirs, the exquisit 
eloquence, and excellent invention thereof dotib sufficiently 
declare it: and Terence himselfe doth avouch it: And I 
could hardly be removed from this opinion. It is a kind of 
mockerie and injurie, to raise a man to worth, by qualities 
mis-seeming his place, and unfitting his calling, altiiough for 
some other respects praise-worthy ; and also by qualities that 
ought not to be his prindpall object. As he that would 
commend a King to be a cunning Painter, or a skilfull 
Architect, or an excellent Harquibuzier, or a never missing 
runner at the Ring. These commendations acquire a man 
no honour, if they be not presented altogether with those 
that are proper and convenient unto him, that is to say, 
justice, and the skill to goveme, and knowledge to direct lus 
people both in peace and warre. In this sort doth Agri- 
culture honour Cyrus, and Eloquence Charlemaine, toge&er 
with his knowledge in ffood letters. I have in my time seen 
some, who by writing did earnestly get both their titles and 
living, to disavow their aprentissage, mar their pen, and 
affect the ignorance of so vulgar a qualitie ; and whidi our 
people holds, to be seldome found amongst wise men, 
endevouring to be commended for better qualities. Demos- 
thenes his companions in their ambassage to Philip, praised 
their Prince to be faire, eloquent, and a good quaffer. 
Demosthenes said, they were commendations rather fitting 
a woman, an advocate, and a spunge, than a Ejng. 

HOR. Car. Imperet heUanU prior, jacentem 

SecuL 51. L^^ ^A hostem. 

Better he nile^ who mercifiill will rue 
His foe subdued, than he that can subdue. 
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It is not his profession to know, either how to hunt CHAPTER 

cunningly, or to dance nimbly. XXXIX 

A conndenir 

Orabunt causas aUi, oaeHque meatus tion upon 

Descr^bent radio, et/tUgentia Hdera dicent ; Cicero 

Hie regere imperio populos gdat. 

Others shaU causes plead, describe the skies J}^°- ^"^ '^• 

Motion by instrument, say how stars rise : ^ 

But let him know to rule (juBt, valiant, wise). 

Plutarke saith moreover, ^ That to appeare so absolutely 
* excellent in these lesse-necessarie parts, is to produce a 
^ witnesse against himselfe, to have ill spent his houres, and 
^ fondly bestowed his study, which mignt better have beene 
^ imployed to more behoovefull and profitable use.*^ So that 
Phibp King of Macedon, having heard great Alexander his 
Sonne sing at a feast and vie with the b^t Musitians : ^ Art 
^ thou not ashamed^ (said he unto him) ^to sing so well P"* 
And to the same Philip, said a Musitian, gainst whom he 
contended about his Art, * God forbid, my Soveraigne, that 
^ ever so much hurt should befall you, that you should 
^ understand these things better than my selfe.'' A King 
ou^ht to be able to answer, as Ipicrates did the Orator who 
in his invective urged him in this manner: ^ And what art 
^ thou thou shouldst so brave it P Art thou a man at Armes P 
^ Art thou an Archer P Art thou a Pike-man P ^ ^ I am none 
^ of all those, but I am he who command all those.*^ And 
Antisthenes made it as an argument of little valoiu- in 
Ismenias, when some commended him to be an excellent 
Flutist. Well I wot, that when I heare some give themselves 
to imitate the phrase of my Essayes, I womd rather have 
them hold their peace: They doe not so much raise the 
words, as depresse the sense ; so much the more sharply, by 
how much more obliquely. Yet am I deceived if some others 
take not more hold on the matter; and how well or ill 
soever, if any writer hath scattered the same, either more 
materiall, or at least thicker on his paper: That I may 
collect the more, I doe but huddle up the arguments or 
chiefe heads. Let me but adde what foUowes them, I shall 
daily increase this volume. And how many stories have 
I gbmced at therein, that speake not a word, which who- 
soever shal unfold, may from them draw infinite Essayes? 
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CHAPTER Nor they, nor my all^atioiis doe ever senre simply for 

A ^^^^^ examples, authorise, or ornament. I doe not only respect 

tion*J^^ them for the use I draw fix)m them. They often (beyond 

Cicero ™7 purpose) produce the seed of a richer subject, and bolder 

matter, and often collaterally, a more harmonious tune, both 

for me, that will expresse no more in this place, and for 

them that shall hit upon my tune. 

But returning to vertue, I find no great choice, betweene 

him that can speake nothing but evill, and one that can 

Sen. Epist, talke nothing but to talke welL Non est ornamentum virile 

*^^' P' cancinnitag. ^ Finenesse is no great grace for a man.^ Wise 

men say, that in respect of knowlec^, there is nothing but 
Philosophy, and in regard of effects but Vertue; which is 
generally fit for all degrees, and for al orders. Something 
there is alike in these two other Philosophers; for they 
also promise etemitie to the Epistles, they write to then* 
friends. But after another fashion, and to a good purpose, 
accommodating themselves to others vanitie ; For tney send 
them word, that if care to make themselves knowen unto 
future ages, and r^pect of renowne, doth yet retaine them in 
the managing of aflradres, and makes them feare solitarinesse, 
and a retired life, to which they would call them, that they 
take no more paines for it : forasmuch as they have sufficient 
credit with posteritie, by answering them ; and were it but 
by the Epistles they write unto them, they will make their 
name as famous, and as farre knowen, as all their publike 
actions might doe. Besides this difference, they are not 
frivolous, idle, and triviall Epistles, and only compact and 
held together with exquisite choise words, hudlea-up and 
ranged to a just smoothe cadence, but stufit and full of 
notable sayings, and wise sentences ; by which a man doth 
not only become more eloquent, but more wise, and that 
teach us, not to say well, but to doe welL Fie on that 
eloquence, which leaves us with a desire of it, and not of 
things: unlesse a man will say, that Ciceroes being so 
exceedingly perfect, doth frame it selfe a body of perfection. 
I will further alleage a storie, which to this purpose we reade 
of him, to make us palpably feele his naturall condition. He 
was to make an Oration in publike, and being urged betimes 
to prepare himselfe for it, Eros one of his servants came to 
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tel him, the Auditorie was deferred till the morrow next; CHAPTER 
he was so glad of it, that for so good newes he gave him his . XXXIX 
libertie. Touching this subject of Epistles, thus much I will ^^^^ 
say ; It is a worke wherein my friends are of opinion I can Cicero 
doe something : And should more willingly have undertaken 
to publish my gifts, had I had who to speake unto. It had 
beene requisite (as I have had other times) to have had a 
certaine commerce to draw me on, to encourage me, and to 
uphold me. For, to goe about to catch the winde in a net, 
as others doe, I cannot; and it is but a dreame. I am 
a swome enemie to all falsifications. I should have beene 
more attentive, and more assured, having a friendly and 
strong direction, than to behold the divers images of a whole 
multitude : and I am deceived, if it had not better succeeded 
with me. I have naturally a comical and familiar stile: 
But after a maner peculiar unto my self, inept to all publike 
Negotiations, answering my speech, which is altogether dose, 
broken, and particuliu': I nave no skill in ceremonious 
letters, which have no other substance, but a faire contexture 
of complemental phrases and curteous words. I have no 
taste nor faculty of these tedious offers of service and affec- 
tion. I believe not so much as is said, and am nothing 
pleased to say more than I believe. It is farre from that 
which is used now adaies: For, there was never so abject and 
servile a prostitution of presentations ; life, soule, devotion, 
adoration, servant, slave; all these words are so generally 
used, that when they would expresse a more emphaticall 
intent and respective will, they have no meanes left them to 
expresse it. 1 deadly hate to heare a flatterer : which is the 
cause I naturally affect a pithy, sinnowie, drie, round, and 
harsh kind of speach; which, of such as have no further 
acquaintance witti me, is judged to encline to disdaine. I 
honor them most, whom I seeme to regard least : And where 
my mind marcheth most cheerefully, I often forget the steps 
or gravitie : And I offer my selrc but faintly and rudely 
to those whose I am indeed, and present my selfe least, to 
such as I have most given my sdfe. Me thinkes they should 
read it in my heart, and that the expression of my words, 
wrongeth my conception. To welcome, to take leave, to 
bid farewell, to give thanks, to salute, to present my service, 
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CHAPTER and such verball complements of the ceremoniall lawes of 
XXXIX our dyilitie, I know no man so sottishly-barren of speech, 

A considera- ^ ^y ggif^^ j^^ j ^gg never imployed to indite Letters 
Cicero ^^ favour or commendatorie, but he for whom they were, 
judged them drie, barren, and faint. The Italians are great 
^Printers of Epistles, whereof I thinke I have a hundred 
severall Volumes. I deeme those of Hanniball Caro to 
be the best. If all the paper I have heretofore scribled 
for Ladies were extant, at what time mv hand was truly 
transported by my passion, a man should haply find some 
page worthy to be communicated unto idle and fond- 
doting youth, embabuinized with this furie. I ever write my 
letters m post-hast, and so rashly-head long, that howbeit 
I write intolerably ill, I had rather write with mine owne 
hand, than imploy another : for I find none that can follow 
me, and I never copy them over againe. I have accustomed 
tiiose great persons that know me, to endure blots, blurs, 
dashes, and botches, in my letters, and a sheete without 
folding or marine. Those that cost me, either most kbour 
or studie, are uiey that are least worth. When I once begin 
to traile them, it is a signe my mind is not upon them. 
I commonly begin without project : the first word b^ts the 
second. Our modeme letters are more fraught with borders, 
and prefaces, than with matter, as I had rather write two, 
than fold and make up one, which charge I commonly resigne 
to others : So likewise when the matter is ended, I would 
willingly give another the charge, to adde these long orations, 
offers, praiers, and imprecations, which we place at the end 
of them, and wish hartily, some new fashion would discharge 
us of them. As also to superscribe them with a l^end of 
qualities, titles, and callings, wherein, lest I might have 
tripped, I have often times omitted writing, especially to 
men of Justice, Lawyers, and Financiers. So many innova- 
tions of offices, so difficult a dispensation and ordinance of 
divers names and titles of honour, which being so dearely 
bought, can neither be exchanged or forgotten without 
ofrence. I likewise find it gracelesse and idly-fond, to 
charge the front and inscription of the many bookes 
and pamphlets, which we daily cause to be 

imprinted with them. 
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THE FORTIETH CHAPTER 

That the taste of goods or evils doth greatly depend 
on the opinion we have of them. 

EN ^ (saith an ancient Greeke sentence) ^ are 
^ tormented by the opinions they have of 
^things, and not by thinp themselves; It 
were a ereat conquest for the ease of our 
miserable humane condition, if any man 
could establish every where this true pro- 
position. For if evils have no entrance 
mto us, but by our judgement, it seemeth 
that it lieth in our power, either to contemne or tume them 
to our good. If things yeeld themselves unto our merde, 
why should we not have tne firuition of them, or apply them 
to our advantage ? If that which we call evill ana torment, 
be neither torment, nor evill, but that our fancie only gives it 
that qualitie, it is in us to change it : and having tne choice 
of it, if none compell us, we are very fooles, to bandy for 
that partie, which is irkesome unto us : and to give infir- 
mities, indieence, and contempt, a sharpe and ill taste, if we 
may give them a good : Ana if fortune simply a£Poord us 
the matter, it lieth in us to give it the forme. Now that 
that which we terme evill, is not so of it selfe, or at least, 
such as it is, that it depends of us to give it another taste, 
and another countenance (for all comes to one) let us see 
whether it can be maintained. If the originall being of 
those things we feare, had the credit of it^s owne authoritie 
to lodge it selfe in us, alike and semblable would it lodge in 
all : For men be all of one kind, and except the most or 
least, they are furnished with like meanes to judge, and in- 
struments to conceive. But the diversitie of opinions, which 
we have of those things, doth evidently shew, that but by 
composition they never enter into us. Some one peradventure 
doth lodge them in himselfe, as they are in essence, but a 
thousand others give them a new being, and a contrarie. 
We aocompt of death, of povertie, and of sorrow, as of our 
chiefest parts. Now death, which some of all horrible things 
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CHAPTER call the most horrible, who knowes not, how others call it, 
XL the only haven of this lives-torments ? the soveraigne good 
"^^ f ^u\ ^^ nature ? the only stale of our libertie ? and the ready and 
^*evUfl*doS coniMton receit of our evils ? And as some doe fearefuUy- 
greatly d&- trembling, and senslesly-afirighted, expect her comming, 
pend on the others endure it more easily than life : And one complaineto 

opinion we of her fadlitie : 
have of 
them Mors uHnam pavidos vit4B subduoere noUu, 

LucAN. iv. Sed virtus te sola daret I 

5^- O death ! I would thou would'st let cowards live^ 

That resolv'd valour might thee only give ! 

But let us leave these glorious minds: Theodorus answered 
Lysimachus, who threatned to kill him : * Thou shalt doe a 
^sreat exploit to come to the strength of a Cantharides.^ 
The greatest number of Philosophers are found to have either 
by designe prevented, or hastnea and furthered their deaths. 
How many popular persons are seen brought unto death, and 
not to a simple death, but entermixt with shame, and some- 
times with grievous torments, to embrace it with such an 
undaunted assurance ; some through stubbome wilfulnesse, 
other some through a naturall simpBcitie, in whom is nothing 
scene changed from their ordinarie condition ; setling their 
domesticall affaires, recommending themselves unto their 
friends, preaching, sii^ng, and entertaining the people: yea, 
and sometimes uttering words of jesting and laughter, and 
drinking to their acquaintance, as well as Socrates? One 
who was led to the gallowes, desired it miffht not be thorow 
such a street, for feare a Merchant should set a Serjant on 
his backe, for an old debt. Another wished the hang-man 
not to touch his throat, lest hee should make him swowne 
with laughing, because he was so ticklish. Another answered 
his confessor, who promised him he should sup that night 
with our Savioiu- in neaven, ^ Groe thither your setfe to supper, 
^ for I use to fast a nights.^ Another upon the Gibbet calling 
for drinke, and the hang-man drinking first, said, hee would 
not drinke after him, for feare hee should take the pox of 
him. Everie man hath heard the tale of the Piccara, who 
being upon the ladder ready to be throwen downe, there was 
a wench presented unto him, with this offer (as in some cases 
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our law doth sometimes tolerate) that if hee would marrie CHAPTER 
her, his life should be saved, who after he had a while beheld ^^ 

•good hang-man, make an end of thy busmes, she bmps. ^^ evils doth 
Tne like is reported of a man in IJenmarke, who beii^ greatly de- 
adjudged to have his head cut off, and being upon the scaffold, pend on the 
had the like condition offered him, but reiused it, because amnion we 
the wench offered him was jaw-falne, long cheekt, and sharpe* ^em 
nosed. A young lad at Tholous, being accused of heresie, in 
all points touching his beleefe, referred himselfe wholly to 
his Masters faith, (a younff scholar that was in prison with 
him) and rather chose to die, than hee would be perswaded 
his Master could erre. We reade of those of the Towne of 
Arras, at what time King Lewis the eleventh tooke it, that 
amonffst the common people many were found, who rather 
than uiey would say, ^6od save the Kin^,^ suffered themselves 
to be hanged. And of those base-minded jesters or buffons, 
some have beene scene, that even at the point of death, 
would never leave their jesting and scoffing. He whom the 
heads-man threw off from the Gallowes, cned out, 'Row the 
' Gaily ,^ which was his ordinarie by- word. Another, who being 
at his last gaspe, his friends had laid him upon a pallet 
alongst the fire-side, there to breathe his last, the Physitian 
demanding where his griefe pained himP answered, 'Betweene 
' the bench and the fire\ And the Priest to give him the last 
unction, seeking for his feet, which by reason of his sicke- 
nesse were shrunken up, he told him, * My good friend you 
' shal finde them at my legges ends, if you looke well.^ To 
another that exhorted him to recommend himselfe to God, 
he asked, ' Who is goinff to himp^ And the fellow answering, 
' Your selfe shortiy :^ 'If it be his good pleasure,! would to God 
' it might be to morrow night,^ replied he: 'Recommend but 
' your selfe to him,^ said the other, 'and you shall quickly be 
' there^ 'It is best then,^ answered he, 'that my selfe carry mine 
' owne commendations to him.^ In the kingdome of Narsinga, 
even at this day their Priests wives are buried alive with the 
bodies of their dead husbands. All other wives are burnt 
at their husbands funerals, not only constantiy, but cheer- 
fully. When their King dieth, his wives, his concubines, 
his minions, together witii al his officers and servants, which 
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CHAPTER make a whole people, present themselyes so merrily unto the 
^^ fire, wherein his body is burned, that they manif^ly seeme 
tart©*fffoodg^ esteeme it as a great honour, to accompanie their 
or evUs^doth d^^^^^^^ed master to his ashes. During our last warres of 
greatly de- Millaine, and so many takings, losses, miseries, and calamities 
pend on the of that Citie, the people impatient of so many changes of 
opinion we fortune, tooke such a resolution unto death, that I have 
^^j^ heard my father say, he kept accompt of five and twentie 
chiefe housholders, that in one weeke made them-selves 
away : An accident which hath some afiinitie with that of 
the Xanthians, who being besieged by Brutus, did pell-mell- 
headlong, men, women, and children precipitate them-sdves 
into so furious a desire of death, that nothing can be per- 
formed to avoid death, which these did not accomplish to 
avoid life : So that Brutus had much adoe, to save a verie 
small number of them. Every opinion is of sufficient power 
to take hold of a man in respect of life. The first Article 
of that couragious oath, which the Countrie of Greece did 
sweare, and keepe, in the Median warre, was, that every 
particular man should rather change his life unto death, 
than the Persian lawes for theirs. What a world of people 
are daily seene in the Turkish warres, and the Grsecians, 
more willing to embrace a sharpe, a bitter, and violent death, 
than to be uncircumcized and baptized? An example 
whereof no religion is incapable. The Kings of Castile 
having banished the Jewes out of their Countrie, King lohn 
of Portugall for eight crownes a man, sold them a retreit in 
his dominion, for a cerUine time, upon condition (the time 
expired) they should avoid, and ne find them ships to 
trsmsport them into Affiike. The day of their depcui;ure 
come, which past, it was expressed, that such as had not obeyed, 
should for ever remaine Dond-slaves ; ships were provided 
them, but very scarce and sparingly : And those which were 
imbarked, were so rudely, churlishly, and villainously used, 
by the passen^ra and marriners ; who besides infinite other 
indignites, loitred so long on the seas, now forward, now 
backward, that in the end, they had consumed all tiieir 
victuals, and were forced, if they would keepe themselves 
alive, to purchase some of them, at so excessive a rate, and 
so long, that they were never set a shore, till they had 
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brought them so bare, that they had nothing left them but CHAPTER 
their shirts. The newes of this barbarous inhumanitie being ^^ 
reported to those that were yet on land, most of them re- x«j[r*£^Q^ 
soiyed to yeeld and continue bond-slaves: whereof some^^ ev^^doth 
made a semblance to change their religion. Emanuel that gready de- 
immediately succeeded lohn, bein^ come to the Crowne, pend on the 
first set them at libertie, then changing his minde, commanded opinion we 
them to depart out of his dominions, and for their passa^ ^^/ 
assigned them three ports. He hoped, as Bishop Osonus 
reporteth, (a Latine Historian of our ages, not to be despised) 
that the favor of the libertie, to which he had restored them, 
having failed to convert them unto Christianitie, the difficultie 
to oommit themsdves unto marriners and pyrates robberies, 
to leave a Countrie where they were setled with great riches, 
for to goe seeke unknowen ana strange regions, would bring 
them into Portu^all againe. But seeing all his hopes frus- 
trate, and that they purposed to passe away, hee cut off two 
of the three ports he had promisea them, tnat so the tedious 
distance and incommoditie of the passage might retaine some, 
or rather that he might have the meane to assemble them all 
together in one place, for a fitter opportunitie of the execution 
he intended, which was this. Hee appointed that all their 
children under fourteene yeares of age, should be taken from 
out the hands of their parents, and removed from their sight 
and conversation, to some place where they might be brouurht 
up, and instructed in our religion. He saith that this effect 
caused an horrible spectacle : The naturall affection betweene 
the fathers and the children ; moreover the zeale unto their 
ancient faith, striving against this violent ordinance. Divers 
fathers and mothers were ordinarily seene to kill themselves, 
and with a more cruell example throu^ compassion and 
love, to throw their young children into pitts and wells, 
thereby to shun the Law. The terme which he had prefixed 
them beinff expired, for want of other meanes, they yeelded 
unto thraldome. Some became Christians, from whose faith 
and race, even at this day (for it is an hundred yeares since) 
few PortucaUs assiue tnemselves; although custome, and 
length of time be much more forcible counsellors unto such 
mutations, than any other compulsion. In the Towne of 
Castelnaw Dany, more than fifty Albigeois, all heretikes, at 
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CHAPTER one time, with a determined courage, sufl^ied themselves to 

XL be burned alive, all in one same fire, before they would le- 

fftJr^r ^^m *^®^^ ^^^ disavow their opinions. QuoHes non modb dudores 

^^^^nostri, sed universi etiam exercUus, ad turn dubiam mortem 

greatly de- concurrerunt t * How often have, not only our Leader '* (saith 

pend on the TuUy) ^but also our whole armies run roundly together to 

omnion we < g^ undoubted death?' I have seene one oi my familiar 

them friends runne furiously on death, with such, and so deepely 

Cic Tusc. Qu ^ ^^ heart rooted aiffection, by divers visages of discourse, 

i. ' which I could never suppresse in him, and to the first that 

offered it selfe maskea with a luslre of honour, without 
apprehending any sharpe or violent end, therein to precipi- 
tate himselfe. We have many examples in our daies, yea in 
very children, of such as for feare of some slight incom- 
moditie have yeelded unto death. And to this purpose saith 
an ancient Writer, what shall we not feare, if we feare that, 
which cowardise it selfe hath chosen for her retrait ? Hene 
to huddle up a long bead-rowle of those of all sexes, condi- 
tions, sects, in most happy ages, which either have expected 
death most constantly, or sought for it voluntarily, and not 
only sought to avoid tiie evils of this life, but some, only to 
shun the sacietie of living any longer: and some, for the 
hope of a better condition elsewhere, I should never have 
done. The number is so infinite, that verily it would be an 
easier matter for me to reckon up those that have feared the 
same. Only this more. Pirro the Philosopher, findii^ him- 
selfe upon a very tempestuous day in a boat, shewed them 
whom he perceived to be most affrighted through feare, and 
encouraged them by the example of an hog, that was 
amongst them, and seemed to take no care at all for the 
storme : Shall wee then dare to say, that the advantage of 
reason, whereat we seeme so much to rejoyce, and for iraose 
respect we account our selves Lords and Emperours of all 
other creatures, hath beene infused into us for our torment ? 

* What availeth the knowledge of things, if through them 

* we become more demisse ? ' If thereby wee lose the rest 
and tranquillitie wherein we should be without them ? and 
if it makes us of worse condition than was Pirrhos hog? 
Shall we employ the intelligence, heaven hath bestowed upon 
us for our greatest good, to our mine ? repugning natures 
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desseigne and the univenall order and -vicissitude of things, CHAPTER 
which implieth that every man should use his iostruments XL 
and meanes for his owne commoditie? Wei (will some tell *JJ**f ^^ 
me) let your rule fit you against death ; but what will you ^ evUg^doth 
say of indigence and necessitie? what will you also say of greatly de- 
mmde-grieving sorrow, which Aristippus, Hieronymus, and pend on the 
most of the wisest have judeed the last evill ? and those opinion J^ 
which denied the same in words, confessed the same in effect ? ^^ 
Possidonius being extremely tormented with a sharpe and 
painfull sicknesse, Pompey came to see him, and excused 
tiimselfe he had chosen so unfit an houre to heare him dis- 
course of Philosophy : ^ God forbid ^ (answered Possidonius) 
*that ever paine should so farre usurpe upon me, as to 

* hinder me m>m discoursing of so worthy a subject.** And 
thereupon began to speake of the contempt of paine. But 
there whilst she plaied her part, and uncessantly pinched 
and urged him ; gainst whom hee exclaimed : ^ Paine, doe 
' what thou list, I shall never be drawne to say, that thou 

* art an evill.** That saying, which they would make of such 
consequence, what doth it inferre against the contempt of 
paine? it contends but for the word. And if the pangs 
thereof move him not there-whilst, why breakes he off his 
discourse for it ? Why thinks he to worke a great exploit, 
not to call it an evill ? All doth not consist in imagination. 
Heere we judge of the rest. It is assured learning tiiat here 
doth play her part, our owne senses are Judges of it. 

Qui niH 9unt veri ; rath quoqusfaUa iU onum* Lucr. iv. 487. 

Which senses if they be not true. 
All reason 's fi&lse, it must ensue. 

Shall we make our skin beleeve, the stripes of a whip doe 
tickle it? and perswade our taste, that Aloes be wine of 
Graves? Pirrhos hog is here in our predicament. He is 
nothine danted at death, but if you beat him, he will erunt, 
me and torment himselfe. Shall wee force the general law 
of nature, which in all living creatures under heaven is scene 
to tremble at paine ? The very trees seeme to groane at 
offences. Death is but felt by discourse, because it is the 
motion of an instant. 
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CHAPTER AuiJuUf out venki, nihil eat pra§enii9 in Oku 

XL Death hath oome^ or it will not mtBse ; 

That the But in it nothing present is. 

taste of goods 

or evils doth Ovid. £^t. Monqtte minus panuBy quhm mora mortii habet. 

greatly de- Ariad.%2. Deaths pain 's lesse, roundly acted, 
pend on the ^han when death is protracted, 

opinion we '^ 

^^ ^^ A thousand beasts, a thousand men, are sooner dead than 
^^ threatned* Besides, what wee prindpaJly call feare in death, 
it is paine her customarie fore-runner. Neverthelesse if we 
must give credit to an ancient father, Malam mortem non 
/acitf fuH qtiod sequiiur mortem, ^ Nothing, but what follows 
^ death, makes death to be evilL^ And I might more truly 
aay, that neither that which goeth before, nor that which 
commeth after, is no appurtenance of deatli, we fedsely ex- 
cuse our selves. And I nnd by experience, that it is rather 
the impatience of the imagination of death, that makes us 
impatient of the paine, and that we feele it two-fold griev- 
ous, forasmuch as it threats us to die. But reason accusing 
our weaknesse, to feare so sudden a thing, so unavoidable, 
so insensible ; we take this other more excusable pretence. 
All evils that have no other danger, but of the evill, we 
count them dangerlesse. The tooth-ach, the paine of the 
gowt, how grievous soever, because they kill not, who 
reckoneth them in the number of maladies ? Well, suppose 
that in death wee especially regard the paine: As also 
povertie hath nothing to be feared for, but what she casteth 
upon us through tamine, thirst, cold, heat, and other 
miseries, it makes us feele and endure. So have we nothing 
to doe but with paine. I will willingly grant them, that it 
is the worst accident of our being. For, I am the man that 
hate and shun it as much as possible may be; because 
hitherto (thanks be unto God) I have no commerce or deal- 
ing with her : But it is in our power, if not to dissanull, at 
least to diminish the same, through patience : And though 
the body should be moved thereat, yet to keepe the minde 
and reason in good temper. And if it were not so, who 
then hath brought vertue, valour, force, magnanimitie, and 
Sen. QtMr, I'esolution into credit ? Where shall they play their part, if 
Van. cap. iy. there be no more paine defied? Jvida eH periculi virtue^ 
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^Vertue is desiroui of danger.^ If a man must not lie on CHAPTER 
the hard ground, armed at all assaies, to endure the heat of XL 
the scorching Sunne, to feed hungerly upon a horse, or an f^^\^^^j 
asse, to see himselfe mangled and cut in peeces, to have a ^^ evils^doth 
bullet pluckt out of his bones, to suffer incisions, his flesh to greatly de- 
be stitcht up, cauterized, and searched, all incident to apend on the 
martiall man; how shall we purchase the advantage and <>pi>^on we 
preheminence, which we so greedily seek after, over the ^^ 
vulgar sort ? It is fiur from avoiding the evill and paines of 
it, as wise men say, that of actions equally good, one should 
most be wished to be done, wherein is most paine and griefe. 
Non enim hUaritaU nee Icucivia risu andjoco comUe levUaHs, Cic De Fin. 
sed scepe eiiam tristesjirmitaie et corutantia suni beoH. ^ For ^^ 
^ men are not happy by mirthfulnesse, or wantonnesse, or 
^ laughing, or jestmg, which is the companion of lightnesse ; 
' but often, even those that are sorrowfull, through their 
^ strong heart and constancies And therefore was it impos- 
sible to perswade our fathers, that conquests atdiieved by 
maine-force, in the hazard of warre, were not more available 
and advantageous, than those obtained in all securitie by 
practices and stratagems. 

L€bHu8 utf fuotiei magna «i6f oanHai hanethum^ LucAN.iz.404. 

HonesiT makes chiefest cheare^ 
When it doth cost it selfe most deare. 

Moreover, this ought to comfort us, that naturally, if 
paine be violent, it is also short ; if long, it is easie : Si Cia DeFin. ii. 
gravis, brevis ; si longusj levis, 'If it be grievous, it is short ; ^Fc. 
' if it be long, it is light.^ Thou shalt not feele it over long ; 
if thou feele it over much, it will either end it selfe, or end 
thee : All comes to one : If thou beare not it, it will beare 
thee away. Memineris maaimos morte prwriy parvas muUa lb. u 
habere vntervaUa requietis; mediocrium nos esse dominos: 
ut si tolerabUes sirUy Jeramus: sin minus, i vita, quum ea 
non placeai, tanqudm e theatro exeomus. 'Remember the 
' greatest are ended with death, the lesser have many pauses 
' of rest ; we are masters of the meane ones : so as if they be 
' tolerable, we may beare them ; if not, we may make an 
' Exit fixim our life which doth not please, as from a stage.^ 
That which makes us endure paine with such impatience, is, 
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CHAPTER that we are not accustomed to take our chiefe contentment 
^^ in the soule, and that we doe not suffidentlj rely on her ; 
tMte*f *ood ^^^ ^ *^® ^^Jj ^^^ soveraigne mistris of our condition, 
or evils^doth ^^ ^'^y ^^ (except the leait or most) but one course, 
greatly de- and one byase. The soule is variable in all manner of formes, 
pend on the and rangeth to her selfe, and to her estate, whatsoever it be, 
opinion we y^g senses of the body, and all other accidents. Therefore 
^^^ must she be studied, enquired, and sought-after: and her 
powerfull springs and wards should be rowzed up. There is 
neither reason, nor prescription, nor force can availe against 
her inclination ana choise. Of so infinit byases, that she 
hath in her disposition, let us allow her one sutable and fit 
to our rest and preservation: Then shall we not only be 
sheltered from all offence, but if it please her, also m.tified 
and flattered of all grievances and evils. She indifferently 
makes profit of all ; even errours and dreames, doe profit- 
ably bestead her, as a loyall matter, to bring us unto safetie 
andf contentment. It may easily be seen, that the point of 
our spirit, is that which sharpneth both paine and pleasure 
in us. Beasts wanting the same, leave their tree and 
naturall senses unto their bodies : and by consequence, single 
well-nigh in every kind, as they shew by the semblable 
application of their movings. If m our members we did not 
trouble the jurisdiction, whidi in that belongs unto them ; 
it may be thought, we should be the better for it, and that 
nature hath given them a iust and moderate temperature 
toward pleasure and toward paine. And it cannot chuse 
but be good and just, being equall and common. But since 
we have freed and alienated our selves from her rules, to 
abandon our selves unto the vagabond liberde of our 
fismtasies : let us at least help to bend them to the most 
agreeing side. Plato feareth our sharp engaging unto paine 
and voluptuousnesse, forsomuch as he over-strictly tieth and 
bindeth the soule unto the body : I am rather opposit unto 
him, because it is sundred and loosed fix)m it. Even as an 
enemie becommeth more furious when we flie from him, so 
doth paine grow more proud if it see us tremble under it. 
It will stoope and yeeld upon better compositions to him 
that shall make head against it. A man must oppose and 
bandy against it. In recoyling and giving grouna, we call 
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and draw on, the mine threatning us. Even as the body is CHAPTER 
more steady and strong to a charge, if it stand stiffely to it, rp. ^^, 
so is the soule. But let us come to examples properly belong- ^JS^\ ffooda 
ing unto weak-backt men, as I am, where we shall find, that ^^ evils doti? 
it is with paine, as with stones, which take either a higher greaiJy de- 
or deeper colour, according to the foyle that is laid under pend on the 
them, and holdeth no o£er place in us than we rive it. ^I^®** 7® 
Tain^um dobwrvmi, qu4mhim £jaribu8 ^ <So ^^^/ 

' much they grieved, as they interessed themselves in griefes.^ August. 
We feele a dash of a chirurgions razor more than ten blows 
with a sword in the heat of fight. The painfull throwes of 
childbearing, deemed both by Physitians, and by the word 
of Grod to be verie great, and wmch our women passe with 
so many ceremonies, uiere are whole Nations that make no 
reckoning of tiiem. I omit to speake of the Lacedemonian 
women ; out come we to the Swizzers of our Infanterie, what 
chan^ doe you ]>erceive in them ? But that trudging and 
trottinff after their husbands, to day you see them carrie the 
child about their necke, which but yesterday they bare in 
their wombe. And those counterfeit roguing Gyptians, 
whereof so many are daily seene amongst us, doe they not 
wash their children so soone as they are borne ? and in the 
next River that comes to hand ? Besides so many harlots, 
which daily steale their children in the delivery as in the 
conception. The beauteous and noble Lady of Sabinus, a 
Roman Patritian, for the interest of others, aid alone, witii- 
out any bodies helpe or assistance, and without noise or 
groning endure the bearing and deliverie of two twins. A 
simple lad of Lacedemon, having stolne a Fox (for they 
more feared the shame of their foolishnesse in stealing, than 
we feare the paine or punishment of mis-deeds) and hiding 
the same under his cloake, endured rather to have his guts 
gnawne out by her, than to discover himselfe. Another who 
offering incense at a sacrifice, suffered his flesh to bume to 
the bone by a coale falne into his sleeve, rather than he 
would trouble that sacred mysterie. And a great number 
have beene seene, for the only essay of vertue, following their 
institution, that at the age of seven yeares, without so much 
as chanring their countenance, have indured to be whipped 
to death. And Cicero hath seene whole troups, to beat one 
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CHAPTER another so long with their fists, with their feet, and with 
^ their teeth, till they have fainted and fallen downe halfe 
♦•Jo!S ^-^^^> before ever they would confesse to be overcome. 
oTt^^^ N^^^^^g^f^ naturam mos vinceret.est emmeasemper invkta, 
greatly de- sed nos umbrisj dditiia^ oHo, lanffuore, deridioj animum in- 
tend on \hejicimus: apinionibus maloque more deliniium moUivimus. 
^^Ia^^ 7^ * Custome should never overcome nature, for she is still 
them ^ invincible : but we have infected our minde with shadowes, 
Cic. Tusc. Qu, ' daintinesse, idlenesse, faint-heartednesse, slothfulnesse, and 
V. ^ have effeminated it, inveagled with opinions and evill 

^ custome.^ Every man knows the story of Scevola, who 
being entred the enemies campe, with a full resolution to 
kill their Chieftaine, and having missed of his purpose, to 
checke his effect with a stranger invention, and to cleare his 
country, confessed unto Prosenna, (who waB the King he 
intended to kill) not only his dessigne, but added moreover, 
that in his campe there were a great many Romanes, who 
had undertaken and sworne the verie same enterprise, and 
were confederates with him. And to make shew of his 
dread-lesse magnanimitie, having caused a pan of burning 
coales to be brought, he saw and sufired his right arme (in 
penance that it had not effected his project) to be parched 
and wel-nigh rosted-off: untill such time as his enemie 
himselfe, feeling a kind of remorce-full horror, commanded 
the fire to be caried away. What shall we say of him, that 
would not vouchsafe to leave, or so much as to interrupt the 
reading of his booke, whil'^st he had an incision made into 
him ? And of him who resolved to skoffe and laugh, even 
in spiffht and contempt of the tortures which were inflicted 
upon him, so that the raging crueltie of the hangmen, that 
held him, and all the inventions of torments that could be 
devised, being redoubled upon him, one in the necke of 
another, cave him over? But he was a Philosopher. 
What ? of one of Caesars gladiators, who with a cheerefull 
and smiling countenance endured his wounds to be slit and 
7d, iL sounded ? Q^is mediocris gladiator ingemuii f Qtm vuUtium 

mtUavii u/nquam f Quis non modd stetit^ verili/m eHam decubuii 
turpUerf Quia dim decubuiasety Jerrum recijpere jussus, 
coUum contraxU f ^ What meane Fencer hath once groned P 
^ Which of them hath once changed his countenance P 
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^ Which of them not only hath stood up, but even fiedne CHAPTER 
^ with shame ? Which of Uiem when he was downe, and was XL 
* willed to take his death, did once shrinke in his necke ? ' But x^^* ^ ^^6b 
let us joyne some women unto them. Who hath not heard of ^^ evils^th 
her at Paris, which only to get a fresher hew of a new skin, greatly de- 
endured to have her face flead all over? There are some, pend on the 
who being sound, and in perfit health, have had some teeth opinion we 
puld-out, thereby to frame a daintier and more pleasing ^gj^ 
voyce, or to set them in better order. How many examples 
of contempt of paine or smart have we of that kind and 
sex ? What can they not doe ? What will they not doe ? 
What feare they to doe ? So they may but hope for some 
amendment of their beautie ? 

VeUere queU cura est aiboa d ttirpe eapUlos, Tibul. L Ei, 

Et/aciem dempta pelle rtferre notxtm, viii. 43. 

Who take great care to root out their gray haire^ 
And skin nead-off a new face to repaire. 

I have scene some swallow gravell, ashes^ coales, dust, 
tallow, candles, and for the-nonce, labour and toyle them- 
selves to spoile their stomacke, only to get a pale-bleake 
colour. To become slender in wast, and to have a straight 
si>agnolized body, what pinching, what girding, what dnghng 
will they not indure ; Y ea sometimes with yron-plates, with 
whalebones, and other such trash, that their very skin, and 
quicke flesh is eaten in and consumed to the bones ; Whereby 
they sometimes worke their owne deaths It is common to 
divers nations of our times, to hurt and gash themselves in 
good earnest, to give credit to their words. And our King 
reporteth sundrie examples, of what himselfe saw in Polonia, 
and towards himselfe. But besides what I know to have by 
some beene imitated in France; when I came from the 
famous Parliament of Blois ; I had a little before scene a 
wench in Picardie to witnes the vehemencie of her promises, 
and also her constande, with the bodkin she wore in her 
haire, to give her selfe foure or five thrusts in her arme, 
which made her skin to crack and gush out bloud. The 
Turkes are wont to wound and scarre themselves for their 
Ladies sakes, and that the marke may the better appeare, 
and continue the longer, they will presently lay fire upon 
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CHAPTER the cuttes; and to stanch the bloud, and better to forme 
XL the dcatrioe, they wil keepe it on, an incredible while. 
tartA f ffoodfl H®°^* ^^'^ ^^^ ^^® seene it, have written the same, and 
or erils^doth *^^™^ ^^ ^^^ ™^* -^^ ^^^ ^^ Aspers you shall daily 
greatly de- finde some amongst them, that will give themselves a deepe 
pend on the gash with a Scimitarie, either in theur armes or tbighes. I 
opinion we m^ y^yy gj^j witnesses are so ready at hand, where we have 
^^ most ne^ of them: For, Christendome affordeth many. 
And after the example of our holy guide, there have beene 
divers, who for devotion would needs beare the crosse. We 
leame by a worthy testimonie of religion, that Saint Lewes 
the King wore a haire-shirt, untill such time as he was so 
aged, that his confessor gave him a dispensation for it ; and 
that every friday he caused his priests to beat his shoulders 
with five little yron-chaines, which to that purpose were 
ever caried with his nightgeare. William our last Duke 
of Guienne, &ther to that Eleonore, who transferred that 
Dutchy unto the houses of France and England, the last 
ten or twelve yeares of his life, for penance-sake wore con- 
tinually a corselet, under a relisious habit. Foulkes Earle 
of Aniou went to Jerusalem, there with a rope about his 
necke, to be whipped by two of his servants, before our 
Saviours sepulchre. Doe we not upon every good-fiiday, 
in sundrie places, see a great number of men and women, 
scourge ana beat themselves so long, till they bruse and 
teare their flesh, even to the bones ? I have often seene it 
my selfe, and that without enchantment; And some say 
(for they are masked) there were some amongst them, who 
for monie would undertake thereby to warrant other mens 
religion, by a contempt of smart-full paine, so much the 
ereater, by how much the stings of devotion are of more 
force, than those of covetousnes. Q. Maximus buried his 
son who had beene Consull : Marcus Cato his, being elected 
Pretor ; and L. Paulus both his, within few daies, with so 
cheerefull and setled a countenance, and without any shew 
of sorrow. I have sometimes by way of jesting told one, 
that he had confronted divine justice: For, the violent 
death of three tall children of his, conuning unto his eaies 
all upon one day, and sent him, as it may be imagined, as 
a greiat scourge: he was so fiemre fix>m mourning, that he 
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rather tooke it aa a &your and singular gratification at CHAPTER 
Grods hand. I doe not follow these monstrous humors. Yet rp, ^^, 
have I lost two or three my selfe, whilst they were J^^^g fj^^f^^^ 
and at nurce, if not without apprehension of sorrow ; yet q, evils doth 
without continuance of griefe. And ^ there is no accident greatly de- 
^ woundeth men deeper, or ffoeth so neere the heart, as the pend on the 
* losse of children/ I see divers other common occasions of ^V^<>^ ^c 
affliction, which were I assailed by them, I should scarcely ^em 
feele. And I have contemned ana neglected some, when it 
hath pleased Grod to visit me with them, on which llie world 
setteth so uffly and balefull a countenance, that I hardly 
dare boast of them without blushing. Ex quo intettigituTf Cic. Tusc. Qu. 
non in nahsra, sed in opiniane esse cegretudmem. ' Whereby "^ 
^ it is understood, that griefe consbteth not in nature, but 
^ opinion.** Opinion is a power-full, bould, and unmeasur- 
able party. Who doth ever so greedily search after rest- 
full ease and quietnes, as Alexander and Csesar have done 
after difficulties and unquietnesse P Terez, the fother of 
Sitalcez, was wont to say, that when he had no wanes, hee 
thought there was no dinerence betweene him and his horse- 
keeper. Cato the Consull, to assure himselfe of oertaine 
townes in Spaine, having only interdicted some of their 
inhabitants to weare armes, many of them killed themselves : 
Ferox gens nuHam vUam rati sine amnis esse. ^A fierce 
^ kinde of people, that thought there was no life without 
' armes."* How many know wee who have abandoned and 
forsaken the pleasure of an ease-full and quiet life in their 
houses, and to live with their friends and acquaintance ; to 
follow the toyliog-horror of unfrequented deserts, and that 
yeelded and cast themselves unto tne abjectnesse, contempt 
and vilifying of the world, wherwith they have so pleased 
themselves, as nothing more ; Cardinall Boromeus, who died 
lately at Milane, in the midst of the pleasures and debawches 
to which his Nobilitie, and the ereat riches he possessed, 
enticed him, and the ayre of Itcuy afforded him, and his 
youth allured him, did ever keep himselfe in so an austere 
forme of life, that the same gowne which served him in 
Summer he wore in winter. He never lay but upon straw ; 
the houres which he might conveniently spare fix>m his 
charge, he bestowed in continual study, ever kneeling, and 
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CHAPTER having a smal quantitie of bread and water by his bookes 
XL side, which was all the provision for his repast, and time he 
.^^\ ^^ emrfoyed in study. I know some who wittingly have drawne 
or ev^B^oth ^^ profit and preferment from cuckoldrie, the only name 
greatly de- whereof is so yrkesome and bail^ful to so many men. If 
pend on the sight be not the most necessarie of our senses, at least is it 
opinion we the most pleasing : the most plausible and profitable of our 
Sem members, seeme those that serve to beget us : notwithstand- 
ing divers have mortally hated them, only because they were 
over much amiable, and for their worths-sake have rejected 
them. So thought he of his eies, that voluntarily put them 
out. The most common and soundest part of men, holdeth 
multitude of children to be a signe of great happinesse and 
comfort ; So do I, and many others, the want of them. And 
when Thales was demanded Wherfore he did not marrie, 
he answered, because he would leave no issue or line of 
himselfe behinde him. That our opinion endeareth and 
increaseth the price of things, it is seene in a great number 
of them, which we do not regard to esteeme them; but 
for our use. And we neither consider their qualities nor 
utilities, but only our cost to recover and attaine them ; as 
if it were a part of their substance ; and we call that worth 
in them, not what they bring us, but what we bring to them. 
According as it weigheth, and is of consequence, so it serveth. 
Wherupon I perceive, we are thriftie husbands of what we 
lay out. Our opinion never suffers it to run a false gallop. 
The price givetn a Diamond his title, difiicultie to vertue, 
paine unto devotion, and sharpnesse unto Physicke. Such 
a one to come unto povertie, cast those fewe crownes he had 
into the same sea, wherin so many others, with such carke, 
danger, and care, on all parts seeke to fish for riches. 
Epicurus saith, ' that to be rich is no ease, but a charge of 
^ affaires.^ Verily, it is not want, but rather plentie that 
causeth avarice. I will speake of mine owne experience, 
concerning this subject. I have lived in three kinds of con- 
dition, since I came out of my infiemcie. The first time, 
which continued well-nigh twentie yeares, I have past it 
over, as one who had no other means but casual, and depend- 
ing from the direction and helpe of others; without any 
certaine maintenance, or regular prescription. My expences 
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were so much the more carelessely layed out, and lavishly CHAPTER 
employed, by how much more they wholy depended on ,p. ^^, 
fortunes rashnesse and exhibition. I never lived so well ^^tarte^f Sod 
ease : my fortune was never to finde my friends purse shut : or evils doth 
besides which, I was to firame my selfe to all necessities : the greatly de- 
care I tooke to pay every man at his prefixed day, which a psnd on the 
thousand times they have prolonged, seeing the care I tooke ®P""^®° J^ 
to satisfie them. So that I had gotten unto my selfe the ^S^m 
credit of a thriftie kind of good husbandrie, though it were 
something shifting and deceitful. I do naturally feele a 
kind of pleasing contentment in paying of my debts, as if I 
rid my selfe of a burthenous weignt, and free my selfe from 
the yoake of bondage and ingratitude. Besides, me thinks 
I feele a kinde of delight, that tickleth me to the quick, in 
performing a lawfully just action, and contenting of others. 
I except payments that require delayes, covenants, and after 
reckonings: for, if I finde any body that will undertake 
them, I blushinj?ly and injuriously ddrerre them as lonff as I 
can, for feare of that altercation or wrangling, to whidi my 
humor and manner of speech is altogether incompatible. 
There is nothing I hate more than driving of bargames : It 
is a meere commerce of dodging and impudencie. After an 
houres debating and paltring, both parties will goe from 
their words and oaths for the getting or saving of a shilling : 
yet did I borrow with great disadvantage. For, having no 
heart to borrow before others, or by word of mouth, I would 
adventure it upon a peece of paper, which with some hath 
no great power to move or force to perswade, and which 
greatly helps to refuse, I was wont to commit the successe 
of my wants more freely and more carelessely unto fortune, 
than I have done since unto my wit and providence. Most 
good husbands thinke it strange and horrible to live on such 
uncertainties, but they remember not, that most men in the 
world live so. How many good and well-borne men have 
heretofore, and are daily scene to neglect and leave at six 
and seven, their patrimonies and certaine goods, to follow 
and seeke after court-hd|y water, and wavering-&vours of 
Princes and of fortune ; (jaesar engaged and endebted him- 
sdfe above a million of gold, more than he was worth, to 
become Caesar. And how many merchants and poore 
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CHAPTER beginners, set up and begin their traffike by the sale of their 

XL farmes or cottages which they venter to the Indias ? 
That the ^ « . . 

taste of goods • jg^* ^^' Tot per impotenOa/reta ; 

or evils doth 
greatly de- In so great scarcitie of devotion, we have thousands of 

pend on the Collies, which passe the time very conveniently, daily gaping 
opinion we gjj^ expecting fix)m the liberalitie of the heavens, what they 
th^ must dine withall to morrow. Secondly ; they consider not, 
that this certaintie on which they ground themselves, is not 
much lesse uncertaine and hazardous, than hazard it selfe. I 
see miserie as neere beyond two thousand crownes rent, as if it 
were hard at hand. For, besides that fortune hath many-many 
meanes to open a hundred gaps for povertie to enter at, even 
through the thickest of our riches, and that often there is 
no meane betweene the highest and lowest fortune. 

PROV. Sbnec. Fartuna mtreaegt: turn, quum splendet,frangUur. 

Fortune is glasse-like^ brittle as 'tis bright : 
light-gon^ Light-broken^ when it lends best light 

And to tume all our defences, and raisings of high walles 
topsie-turvie : I find that want and necessitie is by diverse 
or different causes, as ordinarily scene to accompanie and 
follow those that are rich in goods, as those that nave none 
at all : and that peradventure it is somewhat lesse incom- 
modious, when it is alone, than when it meeteth with riches: 
Eras. CAti. ii. They rather come from order, than from receit : Faber est 
cent. iv. eid. g^^ quisqueJbrtuncB. * Every man is the forger of his owne 
^ ' fortune.^ And me thinkes that a rich man, who is needy, 

full of businesse, carke and toyle, and troubled in minde, is 
Srn. Efdst. more miserable, than he that is simply poore. In divUm 
ixxiv. p. inopeSy quod genus egestaiis gravissknum est. ^ In their 

^ aoundance indigent, which is the most grievous kinde of 
' indigence.' The richest and greatest princes are ordinarily 
urged by povertie and need unto extreme necessities. For, 
can any be more extreme, than thereby to become Tyrants, 
and unjust usurpers of their subjects goods. My second 
manner of life hath beene to have monie ; which when I had 
once fingred, according to my condition I sought to hoord 
up some against a rainie day; esteeming that it was no 
having, unlesse a man had ever somewhat b^des his ordinarie 
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expences in possession : and that a man should not trust that CHAPTER 
gCKxl, which he must live in hope to receive ; and that, be XL 
his hope never so likely, hee may many wayes be prevented, x^jj?*^ ***^ 
For, I would say unto my selfe ; what if I should be surprised ^^ evUs^oth 
by this chance, or that accident ? What should I doe then ? greatly de- 
And in pursuit of these vaine and vicious imaginations, Ipend on the 
endevoured by hooke or crooke, and by wile or wit to provide opiJ^io^i J^ 
by this superfluous sparing for all inconveniences that might them 
happen : And I could answer him, that would alleage the 
number of inconveniences to be over infinit ; which if they 
followed not all men, they accompanied some, and haply the 
greatest number. An apprehension which I did not passe 
without some painfull care. I kept the matter secret, and 
I (that dare say so much of my selfe) would never speake of 
my money but fiEdsly ; as others doe, who being rich, would 
seeme to be poore, or being poore would appeare rich : and 
dispence with their conscience, never to witnesse sincerely 
what they are worth. Ob ridiculous and shamefiill prudence. 
Did I travell any where? me thought I was never sufiiciently 
provided ; and the more I had laden my selfe with coine, 
the more I had also burthened my selfe with feare : some- 
times of my wayes-safetie, othertimes of their trust that had 
the charge of my sumpters and baggage, whereof as some 
others that I know, me thought I was never throughly 
assured, except it were still in my sight. Left I my keyes 
or my purse Vhind me ? how many suspitions and thomie 
imaginations, and which is worse, incommunicable, did 
uncessantly haunt me ? My minde was ever on my halfe- 
penney; my thoughts ever that way. The summe being 
rightly cast, there is ever more paine in keeping, than in 
getting of monie. If I did not altogether so much as I 
say, I at the least endevoured to doe it Of commoditie I 
had little or nothing. To have more meanes of expences, is 
ever to have increase of sorrow. For (as said Bion) ' The 
hairie man doth grieve as much as the bald, if he have his 
^ haire pulled out. And after you are once accustomed, and 
have fixed your thoughts upon a heape of monie, it is no 
longer at your service ; you dare not diminish it ; it is a 
buiMing, which if you touch or take any part from it, you 
will thinke it will all fall. Neoessitie must first pinch you 
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CHAPTER by the throat, and touch you neere, before you will lav 
^^ hands on it. And I should sooner pawne my clothes, or seU 
taste of ffoods ™7 horse, with lesse care and compulsion, than make a breach 
or evils doth ^to that beloved purse, which I kept in store. But the 
greatly de- danger was, that a man can hardly prefix any certaine limits 
pend on the unto his desire (they are hard to be found in things a man 
^^havcTof ^ deemeth good) and continue at one stay in sparing: A 
tiiem man shall ever encrease this heape, and augment it from one 
number to another ; yea so long, till he basely and niffgardly 
deprive himselfe of the enjoying of his owne gooos, and 
wholy fix it on the safe-keeping of them, and never use 
them. According to this kmd of usage, those are the 
richest people of the world, that have the charge of keep- 
ing the gates and walles of a rich Cittie. Every monied man 
is covetous, according to mine opinion. Plato marshalleth 
this humane or corporall goods ; health, beautie, strength, 
riches : ' And riches,^ (saith he,) ' are not blind, but deere- 
^ seeing, if they be illuminated by wisdome.^ Dionj^ius 
the younger, pLaid a notable part; who being advertised, 
that one of his Siracusans, haa hidden a certaine treasure, 
under the ground, commanded him to bring it unto him, 
which he did, reserving secretly one part of it unto himselfe, 
with which hee removed his dwelling unto another Citie, 
where having lost the humor of hoarding up of treasure, 
began to live a spending and riotous kinde of life : which 
Dionysius hearing, commanded the remainder of his treasure, 
and which he had taken from him, to be restored unto him ; 
saying, ' That sithenoe he had learned how to make use of 
* it, hee did most willingly redeliver the same unto him."* I 
was some yeares of the same humour: I wot not what 
good Demon did most profitably remove me from it, like to 
the Siracusan, and maae me to neglect my sparing. The 

Eleasure I apprehended of a farre and chargeable journey, 
aving overttirowne this foolish imagination in me ; From 
which I am fisdne into a third kinde of life (I speake what I 
thinke of it) assuredly much more pleasing and formall : 
which is, that I measure my garment according to my cloth, 
and let my expences goe together with my commmg in ; 
sometimes the one, other-whilst the other exceeds: But 
they are never fiure a sunder. I live from hand to mouth, 
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from day to day, and have I but to supply my present and CHAPTER 
ordinarie needs, I am satisfied : As for extraordinarie wants, r». ^^ . 
all the provisions of the world will not suffice them. And ^j^J?* f ^^g 
it is folly to expect that fortune will ever sufficiently arme ^ evils doth 
us against her selfe. It is with our owne weapons that we greatly de- 
must combat her. Casuall armes will betray us, when wepend on the 
shall have most need of them. If I lay up anything, it is •P^^^^ ^® 
for the hope of some imployment at hand, and not to them 

Surchase lands, whereof I have no need, but pleasure and 
eliffht. Non esse cupidum^ pecuma est : non esse emacem^ Cic Parad, 
vecitgal est. ^ It is currant coine, not to be covetous : it is ^' 
' a thriftie income, not to be still buying.^ I am neither 
possessed with feare, that my goods shall faile me, nor with 
desire they should encrease and multiply. Diviiiarum/6. 
Jructus est in copia : Copiam declarat sahetas. ^ The fruit 
^ of riches is in plentie : sacietie content with enough, 
^ approves that plentie.^ And I singularly gratifie my selfe 
this correction came upon me in an age naturally enclined 
to covetousnesse, and that I am free from that folly so 
common and peculiar to old men, and the most ridiculous 
of all humane follies. Feraulez who had passed through 
both fortunes, and found, that encrease of goods, was no 
aocrease of appetite, to drinke, to eat, to sleepe, or to embrace 
his wife ; ana who on the other side felt heavily on his 
shoulders, the importunitie of ordering and directing his 
Oeconomicall affaires, as it doth on mine, determine with 
himselfe to content a poore young man, his faithfull friend, 
greedily gaping after riches, and frankly made him a present 
donation of all his great and excessive riches ; as also of 
those, he was likely everie day to get by the liberalitie and 
bountie of his good master Cyrus, and by warre : alwayes 
provided, hee should undertake to entertaine and finde mm 
honestly, and in ^;ood sort, as his guest and friend. In 
which estate they kved afterward most happily, and mutually 
content with the change of their condition. 

Loe heare a part, I could willingly find in my heart to 
imitate. And I much commend the fortune of an old prelate, 
whom I see, to have so clearely given over his purse, his 
receits, and his expences, now to one of his chosen servants, 
and now to another, that he hath lived many yeares as 
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CHAPTER ignorant of his houshold affaires, as any stranger. The con- 
^^ fidenoe in others honesty, is no light testimonie of ones 

^^^~®, owne integritie: therefore doth God willingly fiivour it. 

or evils doth -^^ ^^^ ^ ^^^g^^9 1 see no houshold order, neither more 

greatly de- worthily directed, nor more constantly managed than his. 

pend on the Happy is that man, that hath so proportionably directed his 
opinion we estate, as his riches may discharge and supply the same, 
them without care or encombranoe to himselfe ; and that neither 
their consultation or meetings may in an^r sort interrupt 
other affaires, or disturbe other oocupauons, which he 
followeth, more convenient, more quiet, and better agreeing 
with his heart. Therefore doth ease and indigende depena 
from every mans owne opinion ; and wealth and riches no 
more than glorie or health, have either more preheminence 
or pleasure, than he who possesseth them, lendeth them. 
Every man is either well or iU, according as he findes himselfe. 
Not he whom another thinkes content, but he is content 
indeed, that thinkes he is so himselfe : And only in that, 
opinion giveth it selfe essence and veritie. Fortune doth us 
neither good nor ill: She only offereth us the seed and 
matter of it, which our minde, more powerfull than she, 
tumeth and applieth as best it pleaseth : as the efficient 
cause and mistns of condition, whether happy or unhappy. 
Extemall accessions take both savor and colour from the 
intemall constitution : As garments doe not warme us by 
their heat, but by ours, which they are fit to cover and 
nourish : he that with clothes should cover a cold body, 
should draw the very same service from them by cold. So 
is snow and yce kept in summer. Verily as unto an idle and 
lazie body, study is but a torment ; abstinence from wine to 
a drunkard, is a vexation ; frugalitie is a harts sorrow to the 
luxurious ; and exercise molesteth an effeminate body : so is 
it of all things else. Things are not of themselves so irksome, 
nor so hard, but our basenes, and weaknesse maketh them 
such. To judge of high and great matters, a high and 
great minde is required ; otherwise w^ attribute tmit vice 
unto them, which indeed is ours. A straight oare being 
under water seemeth to be crooked. It is no matter to see 
a thing, but the matter is how a man doth see the same. 
Well, of so many discourses, which diversly perswade men to 
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contemne death, and patiently to endure paine, why shall we CHAPTER 
not finde some one to make for our purpose ; And of so ,p. ^^ 
severall and many kinds of imaginations, that have perswaded a^J?* r j- 
the same unto others, why doth not every man apply one ^^ evUs^th 
unto himselfe, that is most agreeing with his humor; If greatly de- 
he cannot digest a strong and abstersive drug, for to remove pend on the 
his evill, let him at least take a lenitive pill to ease the same. <>I^o° J^ 
Opimo est quasdam effcenAruda ac levia : nee in dolore magis^ them 
quam eadem in volupUxU : qudj quum Uaueecmuajluimiu^^^ q^^^ j*^^^ q^^ 
moUUia, apis aculeum sine clamore jerre non passumus. ii. 
Totum in eo est^ at iibi imperes, ^There is a certaine 
^ effeminate and light opinion, and that no more in sorrow, ^ 
^ than it is in pleasure, whereby when we melt and run over 
*• in daintie tendemes, we cannot abide to be stung of a Bee, 
^ but most rore and crie out. This is the totall summe of 
^ all, that you be master of your selfe.^ Moreover, a man 
doth not escape from Philosophy, by making the sharpnes 
of paines, and humane weaknesse to prevaile so far beyond 
measur : for, she is compelled to cast her selfe over againe 
unto these invincible replications. If it be bad to live in 
necessitie, at least there is no necessitie, to live in neoessitie. 
No man is long time ill, but by his owne fault. He 
that hath not the heart to endure neither life 
nor death, and that will neither resist nor run 
away, what shall a man doe to him? 



THE FORTY-FIRST CHAPTER 

That a man should not communicate his glorie. 

F all the follies of the world, the most 
universall, and of most men received, is 
the care of reputation, and study of 
glorie, to which we are so wedded, that 
we n^lect, and cast*off riches, fiiends, 
repose, life and health (goods effectuall 
and substantiall) to follow that vaine 
image, and idlie-simple voice, which hath 
neither body, nor hold-fast. 
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CHAPTER Lafama, ch'inuaghitoe a un doloe wano 

XIA GH tuperbi mortoH, et par H bella. 

That a man E un echo, un 9ogno, ansn d'un wgno un ombra, 

should not Ch'ad ogni vento ti dilegua e ggombra. 

communicate 
hlB gloiie Fame that enveagl's high aspiring men 

With her harmonious sounds and seemes so faire^ 
Tass. Gter. c. ^ Eccho is, a dreame, dreames shadow rather. 

Which flies and fleets as any winde doth gather. 



XIV. 



And of mens unreasonable humors, it seemeth, that the 
best philosophers doe most slowly, and more unwillingly 
deare themselves of this, than of another : it is the most 
Cia Pro Art. peevish, the most forward, and the most opinative. Quia 
^^* etiam bene prqfidentes animos tentare non cessaU ^ Because it 

^ceaseth not to tempt even those Mindes that profit best.^ 
There are not many whereof reason doth so evidently oon- 
demne vanitie, but it is so deeply rooted in us, as I wot not 
whether any man could ever clearely' discharge himselfe of it. 
When you have alleaged all the reasons you can, and 
beleeved all to disavow and reject her, she produceth 
oontrarie to your discourses, so intestine inclination, that 
you have smiall hold against her. For (as Cicero saith,) 
^ Even those that oppugne her, will neverthelesse have the 
^ bookes they write against her, to beare their names upon 
^ their fronl^, endevoring to make themselves glorious by 
^ despising of glorie.^ AU other things fall within the com- 
passe of commerce : we lend our goods, we employ our lives, 
if our friends stand in need of us : But seldome snail we see 
a man communicate his honour, share his reputation, and 
impart his glorie unto others. Catulus Luctatius in the 
warres against the Cymbres, having done the utmost of his 
endevours to stay his souldiers that fled before their enemies, 
put himselfe amongst the run-awaies, and dissembled to bee 
a coward, that so they might rather seeme to follow their 
Captaine, than flie from the enemie : This was a neglecting 
and leaving off his reputation, to oonceale the shame and 
reproach of other. When Charles the fifth passed into 
Provence, the yeare a thousand five hundred thirtie seven, 
some are of opinion, that Anthony de Leva, seeing the 
Emperor his master resolutely obstinate to undertake that 
voyage, and deeming it wonderfully glorious, maintained 
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neveithelesse the contnurie, and discounselled him from it, CHAPTER 
to the end all the honour and glorie of this counsell might XLI 
be attributed unto his Master; and that it might be said, '^** * "^"^ 
his good advice and fore-sight to have beene such, that con- communicate 
trarie to aU mens opinions, he had atchieved so glorious an his glorie 
enterprise: Which was, to honour and magnifie him at 
his owne charges. The Thracian Ambassadors comforting 
Achileonida the Mother of Brasidas, for the death of her 
son, and highly extolling and commending him, said, he had 
not left his equaU behind him. She rdiised this private 
commendation, and particular praise, assigning it to the 
publike state. ' Doe not tell me that ' (quoth she,) ^ For 
^^ I knowe the Cittie of Sparta hath many greater, and more 
' valiant Citizens than he was.^ At the oattell of Crecy, 
Edward the blacke Prince of Wales, being yet veiy youn^, 
had the leading of the vant-gard : The greatest and chiefe 
violence of the fight, was in his quarter : The Lords and 
Captains that accompanied him, perceiving the great danger, 
sent unto King Edward the Princes fatiier, to come and 
help them : which when he heard, he enquired what plight 
his Sonne was in, and how he did, and hearing that he was 
living, and on horse-backe ; ^ I should ^ (c^uoth ne) ^ offer him 
^ great wrong to goe now, and deprive him of the honour of 
^ this combats victorie, which tie already hath so long 
^ sustained ; what danger soever there be in it, it shall 
^ wholy be his ^ and would neither goe nor send unto him : 
knowing, that if he had gone, or sent, it would have beene 
said, that without his ayd all had beene lost, and that the 
advantage of this exploit would have beene ascribed unto 
him. Semper enim quod postremum adfecttim esty id rem 
iotam videtur traaisse, *• For, evermore tliat which was last 
^ added, seemes to have drawne on the whole matter.^ In 
Rome many thought, and it was commonly spoken, that the 
chiefest glorious deeds of Sdpio, were partly due unto 
Laelius, who notwithstanding dia ever advance the greatnesse, 
further the glorie, and second the renowne of Scipio, without 
any respect of his owne. And Theopompus King of 
Sparta, to one who told him that the common-wealth should 
subsist and continue still, forsomuch as he could command 
so well: *No,' said he, ^it is rather, because the people 
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CHAPTER * know so well how to obey.'' Ab the women that succeeded 
XLI in the Peeredomes of France, had (notwithstanding their 
^»dd' ""' t ^"^ right to assist, and pHvil^ to plead in cases appertain- 
communicate '"S *" ^^^ jurisdictions of Peercs : So the £cclesiasticall 
his glorie Peeres, notwithstanding their profession and function, were 
bound to assist our Kings in their warres, not only with their 
friends, servants, and tenants, but in their owne person. 
The Bishop of Beauvais, being with Philip Augustus in the 
battell of Bovines, did very couragioualy take part with him 
in the effect ; but thought hee should not be partaker of the 
frtut and glorie of that bloudy and violent exercise. He over- 
came, andforced that day many of the enemies to yeeld whom 
he delivered unto the first gentleman hee met withall, to rifle, 
to take them prisoners, or at their pleasure to dispose of them. 
Which he also did with William !E^le of Salisbury, whom 
he delivered unto the Lord lohn of Nesle, with a semblable 
aubtletie of conscience, unto this other. He desired to fell 
and strike downe a man, but not to wound or hurt him : and 
therefore never fought but with a great club. A man in my 
time being accused to the King, to have laid violent hands 
upon a Priest, denied it very stoutly, forsomuch as he 
had only thumped and trampled him with his feet 



THE FORTY-SECOND CHAPTER 

Of the inequalitie that is betweene us. 

TARKE saith in some place, 'That he 

findes no such great difference betweene 

beast and beas^ as he findeth diversitie 

betweene man and man.' He speaketh 

r the Bufficiencie of the minde, and of 

itemall qualities. Verily I finde Epami- 

Dndas so farre (taking him as I suppose 

nim) &om some that I know (I meane 

capable of common sense) as I could finde in my heart to 

endeare upon Plutarke; and say there is more difference 

betweene such and such a man, than there is diversitie 

betweene such a man, and such a beast. 
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Hem vir viro quid priBstat I Tzk, PAcr, auct CHAPTER 

O Sir, how much hath one, ""' ^ ^' rJ^^- 

Another man outpffone ! ,? . *?" 

equalitie that 

And that there be so many degrees of spirits, as there are ^ betweene 
steps betweene heaven and earth, and as innumerable. But ^^ 

concerning the estimation of men, it is marvell, that except 
our selves, no one thins is esteemed but for it^s proper 
qualities. We commenda horse, because he is strong and 
nimble, 

— vohicrem Iuvbn. Sai, 

8ie laudamtu equum,/aciH cut plurima pahna viii. 57. 

Fervetf et exuUtU rauco victoria drco. 

We praise the horse, that beares most bells with flying. 
And triumphs most in races, hoarse with crying, 

and not for his furniture : a grey-hound for his swiftnesse, 
not for his coUer : a hawke for her wing, not for her cranes 
or bells. Why do we not likewise esteeme a man for that 
which is his owne ? He hath a goodly traine of men follow- 
ing him, a stately pallace to dwell in, so great credit amongst 
men ; and so much rent comming in : Alas, all that is 



about him, and not in him. No man will buy a pig in a 

you will take his sadd 
clothes from him, you will see him bare and abroad : or if 



poke. If you cheapen a horse, you will take his saddle and 



he be covered as in old times they wont to present them 
unto Princes to be sold, it is only his least necessarie parts, 
lest you should ammuse your selfe to consider his colour, or 
breadth of his crupper; but chiefly to view his legs, his 
head, his eyes, and his foot, which are the most remarkable 
parts, and above all to be considered and required in him. 

Begihus hie moB ett, vbi equos mercantur, apertas ?^^' ^ ^^* 

InspiciurU, ne si fades, ut eape, decora ii* 86. 

MoUifuUa pede eel, emptarem inducat hiantem, 
Quodpukhrig chmee, breve quod caput, ardua cerviac. 

This is Kings manner, when they horses buy. 
They see them bare, lest if, as oft we try, 
Faire face have soft hoofes, gull'd the buyer be, 
Tliey buttockes round, short head, high crest may see. 

When you will esteeme a man, why should you survey 
him aU wrapt, and envelloped? He then but sheweth us 
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CHAPTER those parts which are no whit his owne: and hideth those 

XLII from us, by which alone his worth is to be judged. It is the 

eaualitie Sat g^^^^^^^ of the sword you seeke after, and not the worth of 

u betweene ^^^ scabbard ; for which peradventure you would not give a 
us farthing, if it want his lyning. A man should be judged by 
himselfe, and not by his complements. And as an Ancient 
saith very pleasantly : Doe you know wherefore you esteeme 
him tall? You account the height of his pattens: The 
Base is no part of his stature: Measure him without his 
stilts. Let dim lay aside his riches and extemall honours, 
and shew himselfe in his shirt. Hath he a bodv proper to 
his functions, sound and cheerefuU ? What minde natn he ? 
Is it faire, capable and unpolluted, and happily provided 
with all her necessarie parts ? Is shee riche of her owne, or 
of others goods ? Hath fortune nothing of hers to survay 
therein.^ If broad-waking she wil looke upon a naked 
sword : If shee care not which way her life goeth from her, 
whether by the mouth, or by the throat ; whether it be 
setled, equable, and contentea : It is that a man must see 
and consider, and thereby judge the extreme differences that 
are betweene us : Is he 



HoR. il Sat, —tapiens, sibique imperumu, 

vii. 83. Qiiem neque pauperies, neque mors, neque vincula terreni, 

Besparuare ctipiiinibui, oorUemnere honoret 
Fortis, et in seipso totui teres atque rotundta, 
Extemi ne quid vakat per keve morari, 
In quern manca ruU semper /ortuna f — 

A wise man^ of himselfe commander high. 
Whom want, nor deaths nor hands can terrifie^ 
Resol'd t' aA*ont desires^ honors to scome^ 
All in himselfe, close, round, and neatly-home. 
As nothing outward on his smooth can stay. 
Gainst whom still fortune makes a lame assay. 

Such a man is five hundred degrees beyond kingdomes and 
principalities : Himselfe is a kingdome unto himselfe. 

Plau. Trin. Sapiens pol ipsefingitfortunam sibi. 

Trust me, who heares a wise mans name. 
His fortune to himselfe may frame. 

What is there else for him to wish for ? 
SOO 
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— ndnne videmus LucR. iL i6. CHAPTER 

NU aUud tUn naturam iairare, nUi tU quoi XLII 

Corpore g^unetus dolor abiU, metUe/ruatur, Of the in- 

lucundo 9ensu cura semotus metuquef equalitie that 

See we not nature nothing else doth harke *■ betweene 

Unto her-eelfe^ but he^ whose bodies barke ^^ 

Is free from paines-touch^ should his minde enjoy^ 
Remo'd from care and feare^ witib sense of joy r 

Compare the vulgar troupes of our men unto him, stupide, 
base, servile, wavering, and continually floting on the 
tempestuous Ocean of divers passions, which tosse and 
retosse the same, wholy depending of others: There is 
more difference, than is betweene heaven and earth, and yet 
such is the blindnesse of our custome, that we make little or 
no account of it. Whereas, if we consider a Cottager and a 
S[iiig, a noble and a handy-crafts man, a magistrate and a 
private man, a rich man and a poore ; an extreme disparitie 
doth immediatly present it selfe unto our eies, which, as a 
man may sir^, differ in nothing, but in their clothes. In 
Thrace, the King was after a pleasant manner distinguished 
from his people, and which was much endeared : He had a 
relifi;ion apart: a Grod severall unto himselfe, whom his 
subjects might no waies adore: It was Mercuric: And he 
disdained their gods, which were Mars, Bacchus, and Diana ; 
yet are they but pictures, which make no essential dissem- 
blance. For, as enterlude-plaiers, you shal now see them on 
the stage, play a King, an Emperor, or a Duke, but they 
are no sooner off the stage, but they are base rascals, vaga- 
bond abjects, and porterly hirelings, which is their naturall 
and originall condition : Even so the Emperor, whose 
glorious pomp doth so dazle you in publike ; 

SeiReet et grandes viridi cum luce muiragdi Luck. iv. 117. 

Auro inehiduntur, terUurque Thahusina wHis 
AsMuBy et VenerU sudorem eaercUa potat. 

Great emerald's with their grasse-greene-light in gold 
Are clos'd^ nor long can marriage linnen hold^ 
But wome with use and heat 
of Venerie drink's the sweat. 

View him behinde the curtaine, and you see but an 
ordinarie man, and peradventure more vile, and more seely, 
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CHAPTER than the least of his subjects. lUe beahu intrormm est; 

XLU igtius bracteaia JceUcUcu est. * One is inwardly happy ; 

eq^^lSe ^at ^ *^°*'^^" felicitie is plated and guilt-over.' Cowardise, 

ii betweene irresolution, ambition, spight, anger, and envie, move and 

us worke in him as in another : 
Svti,Epist.cxy. jf^ ^^ g^^^ ,j^^ consularis 

TT^. •• j^j Summovet Uetor, miseras tumuUus 

HOH. u. Od. jg^^ ^ ^^^^ ^,^^ ^,^^ 

' ^* — Tecta vohmtas : 

Nor treasures^ nor Maires officers remove 

The miserable tumults of the minde^ 

Or cares that lie about^ or flie above 

Their high-roof t houses with huge beamee combinde. 

And feare, and care, and suspect, haunt and follow him, even 
in the middest of his armed troupes. 

LucR. ii. 46. Beveraque metus hmninum, curaque se^mcei. 

Nee metuunt wnittu armarum, nec/era tela, 
Audacterque inter reges, rerumque poterUes 
Vereantur, nequefidgorem reverentur ab auro. 

Indeed mens still-«ttending cares and feare, 
Nor armor's clashing^ nor fierce weapons feare^ 
With Kings converse they boldly^ and Kings peeres. 
Fearing no lightning that from gold appeares. 

Doth the affue, the megrim, or the gout spare him more 
than us ? When age shall once seize on his shoulders, can 
then the tall yeomen of his guard discharge him of it ? 
When the terror of ruthles-balefuU death shall assaile him, 
can he be comforted by the assistance of the gentlemen of 
his chamber ? If he chance to be jealous or capricious, will 
our lowting-curtzies, or putting-on of hatts, bring him in 
tune againe? His bedstead enchased all with gold and 
pearles hath no vertue to allay the pinching pangues of 
the cholicke. 

Id. id. 34. ^^ caHda cUitu deoedunt eorporef^eSy 

Tejetiiibtta H in picturie ostroque rubenH 
lacteris, qudm H pkbeia in veste cubandum est. 

Feavers no sooner from thy body file 
If thou on arras or red scarlet lie 
Tossing^ than if thou rest 
On coverlets home-drest 
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The flatterers of Alexander the great, made him beleeve, CHAPTER 
that he was the somie of lupiter ; but being one day sore- XLII 
hurt, and seeing the bloud gush out of his wounds : * And ^ift® ^ . 
' what thinke you of this ?' (said he unto them) * Is not this TbeSTeene 
^ bloud of a lively red hew, and meerly humane ?^ Me thinkes, us 

it is not of that temper, which Homer fEuneth to trill from the 
gods wounds. Hermodorus the Poet made certaine verses 
in honour of Antigonus, in which he called him the sonne 
of Fhcebus; to whom he replied; ^My friend. He that 
^ emptieth my close-stoole knoweth well, there is no such 
^ matter/ He is but a man at aU assaies : And if of himselfe 
he be a man ill borne, the Empire of the whole world 
cannot restore him. 

—P^«^ p^Rs. Sat. u. 

Hune rapiatU, quicquid ealctmerit, hie rosafiat, 37. 

Wenches must ravisli him^ what ever he 
Shall tread upon^ eftsoones a rose must he. 

What of that ? If he be of a grose, stupide, and senseles 
minde : voluptuousnesse and good fortune it selfe, are not 
perceived without vigor, wit, and livelinesse. 

HiBO perinde sutU, tU Uiius anirmu qui ea possidet, Tbr. Heati/, 

Qui uH scU, et hofia, ilH qui non utitur redi, mala, act i. sc. ii. 21. 

Tliese things are such^ as the poBsessors minde. 
Good, if well us'd ; if ill, them ill we finde. 

Whatsoever the goods of fortune are, a man must have a 
proper sense to savour them : It is the enjoying, and not 
the possessing of them, that makes us happy. 

Non domu» et fundus, non ieris aeermu et auri, HoR. L Ep, ii. 

^groto domini deduxit corporefebres, 47. 

Non antmo curat, wUeai poeaeesor oportet, 

(iui oomportatia relme beni cogiiat utu 

Qui eupit, out metuit, Juvai iUum aic domus aui ret, 

Ut Hppum pieUe tabula, /omenta podagranu 

Not house and land, and heapes of eoine and gold 
Rid agues, which their sickeliords bodv hold. 
Or cares from minde : th' owner must he in health, 
That weU doth thinke to use his hoarded wealth. 
Him that desires or feares, house, goods, delight. 
As foments doe the gout, pictures sore-sight 
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CHAPTER He is a foole, his taste is wallowish and distracted, he 

XLII^ enjoyeth it more, than one that hath a great cold doth the 

^^v^ *?" sweetnesse of Greeke wine, or a horse the riches of a costly- 

*i8*b€tweene ^^^ furniture, wherewith he is trapped. Even as Plato 

u8 saith, ^ That health, beautie, strength, riches, and all things 

^ else he calleth good, are equally as ill to the unjust, as good 

^ to the just ; and the evill contrariwise/ And then, where 

the body and the soule are in ill plight, what need these 

extemall commodities ? Seeing the least pricke of a needle, 

and passion of the mind is able to deprive us of the pleasure 

of the worlds Monarchy. The first fit of an a^ue, or the 

first gird that the gout gives him, what availes nis goodly 

titles of Majesty ? 

TiBUL. i. £^ Tottu et argento cov^fiatua, tahu et auro. 

^"- ^ '• All made of silver fine. 

All gold pure from the mine. 

Doth he not forthwith lose the remembrance of his pallaces 
and states ? If he be angrie or vexed, can his principaUtie 
keepe him from blushing, from growing pale, from gnashing 
his teeth like a Bedlam ? Now if it be a man of worth, and 
well borne, his royaltie, and his glorious titles will adde but 
little unto his good fortune. 

Hon. i. Ep. Si veniri bene, H kUeri est pedibueque tuU, rUl 

xii. 5. DivUuB potertaU regales addere majus. 

If it be well with belly, feet, and sides, 
A Kings estate no greater good provides. 

He seeth they are but illusions, and vaine deceits. He 
may haply be of King Seleucus his advice : * That he who 
^ fore-knew the weight of a scepter, should he finde it lying 
^ on the ground, he would not daigne to take it up.** This he 
said, by reason of the weightie, irksome and painefiill 
charges, that are incident unto a good King. Truely, it is 
no small matter to goveme others, since so many crosses 
and difficulties offer themselves, if we will goveme our selves 
well. Touching commanding of others, which in shew 
seemeth to be so sweet, considering the imbecillitie of mans 
judgement, and the difficultie of choice in new and doubtful 
things. I am confidently of this opinion, that it is much more 
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easie and plausible to follow, than to guide : and that it is CHAPTER 
a great setling of the minde, to be tied but to one beaten- ^hll 
path, and to answer but for himselfe. uaHti^ tfi t 

Vt satiiu muUo jam nt, parere quietum, is betweene 

Qudm regere imperio res velle. us 

Much better 'tis^ in quiet to obey^ Luc. ▼. 1137. 

Than to desire with Kings-power all to sway. 

Seeing Cyrus said, * That it belongs not to a man to com- 

* mand, that is not of more worth, than those whom he com- 

* mandeth.'* But King Hieron in Xenophon addeth moreover, 
^ That in truely-enjoying of camall sensualities, they are of 
^ much worse condition, than private men ; forasmuch as ease 

* and facilitie, depriveth them- of that sowre-sweet tickling, 

* which we finde in them.^ 

PinguU amor mnUtanque potens, in tosdia nobis Ovid. Am, ii. 

Vertitur, et stomacho dulcU ut uoa nocet. ^^ six. 25. 

Fat over-powerful! love doth loathsome grow^ 
As fulsome sweet-meats stomackes overthrow. 

Thinke wee, that high-minded men take great pleasure 
in musicke ? The satietie thereof makes it rather tedious 
unto them. Feasts, banquets, revels, dancings, masks and 
tumeys, rejoyce them that but seldome see them, and that 
have much aesired to see them: the taste of which becom- 
meth cloysome and unpleasing to those that daily see, and 
ordinarily have them : Nor doe Ladies tickle those, that at 
pleasure and without suspect may be glutted with them. 
He that cannot stay till he be thirsty, can take no pleasure 
in drinking. Enterludes and commedies rejoyce and make 
us merry, but to players they are tedious and tastelesse. 
Which to prove, we see, it is a delight for Princes, and a 
recreation for them, sometimes to disffuise themselves, and 
to take upon them a base and popular Kinde of life. 

Pkrumque gratiB pHneipibuM viees, Hor. iii. Od. 

Mundaque parvo iub lare pattperum xxix. 13. 

Coma sine auktii et oetro, 
SoUcUam expUeuerefrontem, 

Princes doe commonly like enterchange^ 
And cleanely meales where poore-men poorely house^ 
Without all tapistrie or carpets strange^ 
Unwrinkled have their care-Knit^ thought4»ent browes. 
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CHAPTER Nothing doth sooner breed a distaste or satietie, than 

^^11 plentie. What longing lust would not bee alaid, to see three 

^r ti^ *th t ^^^'^^^^ women at his dispose and pleasure, as hath the 

*w*betwcene Grand Turke in his Seraille ? And what a desire and shew 
u8 of hawking had he reserved to himselfe from his ancestors, 

that never went abroad without seven thousand falkners at 
least ? Besides which, I thinke, the luster of greatnesse, 
brings no small incommodities to the enjoying of sweeter 
pleasures : they lie too open, and are too much in sight. 
And I wot not why a man should longer desire them to 
conceale or hide their fault : For, what in us is indiscretion, 
the people judgeth to be tyrannic, contempt, and disdaine 
of the lawes in them : And sides the ready inclination unto 
vice, it seemeth they also adde unto it the pleasure of 
gourmandizing, and to prostrate publike observances under 
their feet. Verily Plato in his Uorgias^ defineth him to be 
a tyrant, that in a Citie hath leave and power to doe what 
ever he list. And therefore often, the shew and publication 
of their vice hurteth more than the sinne it seUe. Every 
man feareth to be spied and controlled ; which they are even 
in their countenances and thoughts : All the people esteem- 
ing to have right and interest to judge of them. And we 
see that blemisnes grow either lesser or bigger, according to 
the eminence, and light of the place, where they are set, and 
that a mole or a wart in ones forehead is more apparently 
perceived, than a scarre in another place. And tnat is the 
reason why Poets faine lupiters loves to have beene affected 
under other countenances, than his owne ; And of so many 
amorous-shifts, and love practises, they impute to him, there 
is but one (as farre as I remember) where he is to be scene 
in his greatnesse and majestic. But retume we to Hieron : 
he also relateth, how many incommodities he findeth in his 
royaltie, being so barred, that he cannot at his libertie 
travell to goe whether he pleaseth, being as it were a prisoner 
within the limits of his country ; and that in all his actions 
he is encircled and hemd-in with an importunate and tedious 
multitude. Truely, to see our Princes all alone, sitting at 
their meat, beleagred round with so many talkers, whisperers, 
and gazdng beholders, unknowne what they are or whence 
thev come, I have often rather pittied than envied them. 
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S[ing Alphonsus was wont to say, ' that burthen-bearing asses CHAPTER 
^ were in that, in farre better condition than Kings ; for, XLII 

* their masters suffer them to feed at their ease, whereas Eangs ^-^® *"' 

* cannot obtaine that privilege of their servants/ And it ^betwewie 
could never fall into my minde, that it might be any speciall ^ 
commoditie to the life of a man of understanding, to have a 

score of find-faults, picke-thanks, and controlers about his 

dose-stoole, nor that the service of a man, that hath a 

thousand pound rent a yeare, or that hath taken Casal, 

or defended Sienna, is more commodious or acceptable to 

him, than that of a sufficient, and well-experiencea groome. 

Princelike advantages, are in a manner but imaginarie pre- 

heminences. Every degree of fortune, hath some image of 

Principalitie. Caesar termeth all the Lords, which in his 

time had justice in France, to be Kinglets, or pettie Swings. 

And truly, except the name of Sire, we goe very farre with 

our Swings. Looke but in the Provinces remote and farre 

from the court : As for example, in Britanie, the attending 

traine, the flocking subjects, the number of officers, the 

many affaires, the diligent service, the obsequious ceremonies 

of a Lord, that liveth retired, and in nis owne house, 

brought up amongst hie owne servants, tenants, and 

followers : And note also the high pitch of his imaginations, 

and humours, there is no greater royaltie can be scene : 

He heareth no more talke of his master, than of the Persian 

King, and haply but once a yeare : And knowes but some 

farre-fetcht,ana old kindred or pedigree, which his Secretarie 

findes or keepes upon some ancient record or evidence. 

Verily our lawes are very free, and the burthen of soveraigntie, 

doth scarsly conceme a gentleman of France twice in his 

whole life. Essentiall and effectuall subjection amongst us 

doth not respect any, but such as allure themselves unto it, 

and that affect to honour, and love to enrich themselves by 

such service : For he that can shrowd and retire himselfe in 

his owne home, and can manage and direct his house without 

sutes in law, or quarrell with his neighbours, or domesticall 

encombrances, is as free as the Duke of Venice. Paucos Sen. Episi. 22. 

9erviiu8f pJures servihUem tentni. ^ Service holds few, but 

* many hold service.'* But above all things Hieron seemeth 
to complaine, that he perceiveth himselfe deprived of all 
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CHAPTER mutuall friendship, redprocall societie, and familiar oon- 

XLII versation, wherein oonsisteth the most perfect and sweetest 

^^liti* Aat ^^^ ®^ humane life. For, what midoubted testimonie of 

^"betweene c^ff^^ion And good will, can I expect or exact from him, 

us that will he, or nill he, oweth me all he hath, all he can ? 

Can I make account of his humble speech, of his low-lowting 

curtzie, or of his curteous offers, since it lieth not in his 

power to refuse them me ? The honour we receive of those 

which feare and stand in awe of us, is no true honour. Such 

respects are rather due to royaltie, to majesty, than to me. 

Sbn. Tfyest. — nuunmum hoc regrd bonum ett, 

act iL sc. I. Quod/cu^ domini cogitur popuhu tut 

Qudm/erret tarn laudare. 

This is chiefe good of Princes domination. 

Subjects are forc't their sov'raignes actes and fiisbioiis 

To beare with patience, passe with commendations. 

Doe I not see, that both the bad and the good King 
are served alike? That hee who is hated, and he that 'is 
beloved are both courted alike? And the one as much 
fawned upon as the other ? My predecessor was served with 
the same apparances, and waited upon with the like 
ceremonies, and so shall my successor be. If my subjects 
offend me not, it is no testimonie, of any good affection. 
Wherfore shall I take it in that sense, sithence th^ cannot, 
if they would ? No man foUoweth me for any mendship 
that is betweene him and me : inasmuch as no firme friend- 
ship can be contracted, where is so small relation, so slender 
correspondencie, and such disparitie. My high degree hath 
excluoed me from the commerce of men. There is too great 
an inequalitie, and distant disproportion. They follow for 
countenance, and of custome, or rather my fortune than 
my selfe : hoping thereby to encrease theirs. Whatsoever 
they say, all they doe unto me, is but a glosse, and but 
dissimulation, their libertie being every where brideled, and 
checked by the great power I have over them. I see nothing 
about me, but inscrutable hearts, hollow mindes, Jhined 
. lookes, dissembled speeches, and counterfeit actions. His 
Courtiers one day commended lulian the Emperour for 
ministring of right, and doing of justice ; ^ I should easily 
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* grow proud ^ (saith he) ^for these praises, if they came from CHAPTER 
^ such as durst either accuse or discommend my contrary XLII 

' actions, should I commit any/ All the true commodities ^^® *Jr . 

that Princes have, are common unto them with men of ^^^^^^^^^ 

meane fortune. It is for Gods to mount winged horses, and us 

to feed on Ambrosia. They have no other sleepe, nor no 

other appetite than ours. Their Steele is of no better temper, 

than that wherewith we arme our selves. Their crowne, 

their diadem can neither hide them from the Sun, or 

shelter them from the raine. Diodesian that wore one, so 

much reverenced, and so fortunate, did voluntarily resigne 

the same, to withdraw himselfe unto the pleasure of a 

private life; but a while after, the urgent necessitie of 

publike affaires requiring his presence, and that he should 

retume to re-assume his charge againe, he answered those 

that solicited him unto it ; ^ You would never undertake to 

^ perswade me to that, had you but seene the goodly rankes 

^ of trees, which my selfe have planted in mine Orchard, or 

* the faire muske-melons, I have set in my garden.** According 
to Anacharsis his opinion, ^ The happiest estate of a weU 

* ordered common-wealth should be, where all other things 

* being equally common, precedencie should be measured, 

* and preferments suted according to vertue and desert, and 
' the contrarie according to vice."* At what time King Pirrhus 
undertooke to passe into Italy, Cyneas his wise and trustie 
counsellor, going about to make him perceive the vanitie of 
his ambiUon, one day bespake him thus. ^ My good Sir,"* 
(said he) ^To what end doe you prepare for so great an 

* enterprise?^ He answered suddenly, ^To make my selfe 
^ Lord of Italie.^ ^That done, what will you doe then ?^ 
(replied Cyneas). *I will then passe^ (said Pirrhus) 4nto Graule, 
' and then into Spaine ^ : *And what afterwards ? ^ ' I will then 
^ invade AfPrike, and subdue the same, and at last, when I 
^ shall have brought all the world under my subjection, I will 
^ then take my rest, and live contented at mine ease.^ ^ Now, 
^ for Grods sake Sir,^ (replied Cyneas) ^ Tell me, what hinders 
^ you, that you be not now, if so vou please, in that estate ? 
^ Wherefore doe you not now place your selfe, where you 
^ meane to aspire, and save so much danger, so many hazards, 

* and so great troubles as you enterpose betweene both ?^ 
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CHAPTER LucL V. 14, JfiminimqtiianonbBMfioratqfueeiMlhabendi 
XLII 43- liitit, et omntno quoad ereieat vera wAipto*. 

Of the in- lie ^^.^bo forsooth, he knew not whftt ehould be the end 

eqiuhtie that of having, nor how far true plewure should extend. 

IS betweeae 

lis I will conclude and shut up this treatise with an ancient 

verse, which I singularly applaud, and deeme fit to this 
purpose. 

Cic Parad. v. Mont ouique ivifingunlfortunam. 



THE FORTY-THIRD CHAPTER 

Of sumptuarie Lawes, or Lawes for moderating 
of expences. 

E manner wherewith our lAwea assay to 
moderate the foolish and vaine expences 
of table-cheare and apparell, seemetn con- 
trarie to it's end. The beat course were 
to beget in men a contempt of gold and 
silk-wearing, as of vaine and unprofitable 
things, whereas we encrease their credit 
and price: A most indirect course to 
withdraw men from them. As for example, to let none but 
Princes eat dainties, or weare velvets, and clothes of Tissew, 
and interdict the people to doe it, what is it but to give 
reputation unto those things, and to encrease their longing 
to use them? Let Kings boldly quit those badges of 
honour ; They have many other besides : Such excesse is 
more excusable in other men, than in Princes. We may, 
by the examples of divers Nations, leame sundrie better 
fashions to distinguish our selves and our degrees (which 
truly I esteeme requisit in an estate,) without nourishing to 
that purpose, this so manifest corruption and apparant 
inconvenience. It is strange how custome in these inaifierent 
things doth easily encroch and suddenly establish the foot- 
ing of her authontie. We had scarce wome cloth one whole 
yeare at the Court, what time we mourned for our King 
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Henrie the second, but certainly in every mans opinion, all CHAPTER 
manner of silks were already become so vile and abject, that XLIII 
was any man scene to weare them, he was presently indeed 9^5^ropt»- 
to be some countrie fellow, or mechanicall man. They were Lawes for mo- 
left only for Chyrurgians and Physitians. And albeit most derating of 
men were apparreled alike, yet were there other sufficient ezpences 
apparant distinctions of mens qualities. How soone doe 
plaine chamoy-ierkins, and greasie canvase doublets creepe 
into fashion and credit amongst our souldiers, if they lie m 
the field .f^ And the garishnesse, neatnesse, and riches of 
silken garments grow in contempt and scome ? Let Kings 
first begin to leave these superfluous expences, we shall all 
follow, and within a moneth, without edicts, ordinances, pro- 
clamations, and acts of Parliament, it will be observed as a 
law. The statutes should speake contrarie, as thus. That no 
man or woman, of what qualitie soever, shall, upon paine of 
great forfeitures, weare any maner of silke, of skarlet, or any 
gold-smiths worke, except only Enterlude-players, Harlots, 
and Curtizans. With such an invention did Zeleucus whilome 
correct the corrupted manners of the Locrines. His ordi- 
nances were such. Be it enacted, that no woman of free 
condition, shall have any more than one maid- servant to 
follow her when she goeth abroad, except when she shall 
be drunken ; And further, that she may not goe out of the 
Citie by night, nor weare any jewels of gold, or precious 
stones about her, nor any gowne beset with gold-smiths 
worke, or imbroiderie, except she be a publike-professed 
whore: and moreover, that except panders and bawds, it 
shall not be lawfuU for any man to weare any gold-rings on 
his fingers, nor any rich garments, as are such of cloth made 
in the Citie of Miletum. So did he by these reprochfuU 
exceptions ingeniously drive his Citizens from vaine super- 
fluities, and pernicious dainties. It was a most profitable 
course, by honour and ambition to allure men unto their 
dutie and obedience. Our Kings have the power to addresse 
all these extemall reformations. Their inclination serveth 
them as a law. Quicmiid Principes fcuAwnJty prcecipere 
videniur. * Whatsoever Princes doe, that, they seeme to 
* command.** The rest of France takes the modell of the 
coiurt, as a rule unto it selfe to follow. Let Courtiers first 
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CHAPTER begin to leave off and loath these filthy and apish breeches, 

XUII that so openly shew our secret parts: the bumbasting of 

Ofsumptu- lone pease-cod-bellied doublets, which makes us seeme so far 
ane La wee, or-®*^,, ji.«u t_ ^ 

Lawes forma- "^™ what we are, and which are so combersome to arme: 

derating of These long, effeminate, and dangling locks: That fond 

expences custome to kisse what we present to others, and Be8o las 

manos in saluting of our friends : (a ceremonie heretofore 

only due unto Princes ;) And for a gentleman to come to 

any place of respect, without his rapier by his side, all 

unoraced, all untnist, as if he came from his close-stoole : 

And that, against our forefathers manner, and the particular 

libertie of our French nobilitie, we should stand bare-headed, 

aloofe-off from them, wheresoever they be, and as about 

them, about many others : So many petty-kings, and petty- 

petty-kinglets have we now adayes: Ana so of others like 

new-fangled and vicious introductions: They shall soone 

be scene to vanish and be left. Although but superficiall 

faults, yet are they of evill presages. And we are warned, 

that the foundation or maine summers of our houses fisdle 

and shrinke, when we see the quarters bend, or wals to 

breake. Plato in his Lawes, tninkes there is no worse 

plague, or more pernicious in his Citie, than to suffer youth, 

to have the reines of libertie in her owne hand, to change in 

their attires, in their gestures, dances, exercises, and songs, 

from one forme to another: And to remove their judgement, 

now to this, now to that place; following new-fangled 

devices, and regarding their inventors: By which, old 

customes are corrupted, and ancient institutions despised. In 

all things, except the wicked, mutation is to be feared ; yea, 

even the alteration of seasons, of winds, of livings, and of 

humours. And no lawes are in perfect credit, but those 

to which God hath given some ancient continuance: 

So that no man know their of-spring, nor that 

ever they were other than they are. 
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THE FORTY-FOURTH CHAPTER 

Of Sleeping. 

N doth appoint ua ever to walke in 

path, but not alwaies to keepe one 

i : And that a wise man should not 

lit humane passions to stray from the 

t carrier; he may (without prejudice 

I his dutie) also leave it unto them 

>r to hasten or to slow his pace, and 

uut. place himselfe as an immoveable and 

impassible Colosaua, Were vertue herselfe corporeall and 

incarnate, I think her pulse would beat and worlce stronger, 

marching to an assault, than going to dinner: For, it is 

necessane that she heat and move herselfe. I have therefore 

market it as a rare thing, to see great personages sometimes, 

even in their weightiest enterprises, and most important 

afiaires, hold themselves so resolutely-assured in their state, 

that they doe not so much as breake their sleepe for them, 

Alexander the great, on the day appointed for that furious- 

bloudy battel against Darius, ^ept so soundly and so long 

that morning, that Pannenion was faine to enter his 

chunber, and approching neere unto his bed, twice or thrice 

to call him by nis name, to awaken him, the houre of the 

battle being at hand, and urging him. Otho the Emperour 

having determined to kill himselfe; the very same night, 

after he had given order for his domestical affaires, shared 

his monie among his servants, and whetted the edge of a 

sword, wherewith he intended to wound himselfe, expecting 

no other thing, but to know whether all his frienas were 

gone to rest, fell into so sound a sleepe, that the groomes 

of his chamber heard him snort in another rooroe. This 

Emperours death hath many parts semblable unto that of 

great Cato, and namely this : For, Cato being prepared to 

defeat himselfe, whilest he expected to heare newes, whether 

the Senators, whom he caused to retire, were l&nched out 

iiom the haven of Utica, fell so ^t asleep, that he was heard 

to snort into the next chamber : And he whom he had sent 
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CHAPTER toward the port, having awaked him, to tell him, the storme 

XLIV was so rough, that the Senators could not conveniently put 

Of Sleeping quj. ^ g^g^ ^^ g^^t another, and lying downe a new, feU 

asleep againe, untill the last messenger assured him, they 
were gone. We may also compare him unto Alexander, in 
that great and dangerous storme, which threatned him, by the 
sedition of Metellus the Tribune, who laboiu^ to publish 
the decree of Pompeys re-appeall into the Citie, together 
with his army, at what time the commotion of Catiline was 
on foot : against which decree only Cato did insist, and to 
that purpose had Metellus and he had many injurious 
speeches, and menaced one another in the Senate-house: 
And it was the next day, they were like to come to the execu- 
tion in the market-place, where Metellus, besides the favour 
of the common people, and of Caesar, then conspiring and 
complotting for the advancement of Pompey, should come, 
accompanied with a multitude of strange and forraine slaves 
and fencers, to doe their utmost : And Cato stren^hened 
with his only constancie, and with an unmated resolve : So 
that his kinsmen, his familiars, and many honest men tooke 
great care, and were in heavy anxietie and pensivenesse 
for him : of which many never left him all ni^ht, but sate 
up together, without rest, eating, or drinking, oy reason of 
the danger they saw prepared for him; yea, his wife and 
sisters did nought but weep and waile, and for his sake 
torment themselves in their house, whereas contrariwise he 
alone comforted every body, and blamed them, for their 
demissenesse : And after he had supped, (as he was wont) 
he went quietly to his bed, and slept very soundly untill the 
next morning, that one of his copartners in the Tribune- 
ship, came to call him, to goe to the skirmish. The know- 
ledge we have of this mans unmated-haughty heart, by the 
rest of his life ; may make us judge with all securitie, that 
it only proceeded from a spirit, so far elevated above such 
accidents, that he dained not so much as to trouble his 
minde with them, no more than with ordinarie chances. In 
the sea-fight, which Augustus gained against Sextus Pompeius 
in Sicilie, even at the instant he should goe to fight, was 
surprised with so heavy a sleep, that his fnends were com- 
pelled to awaken him, to give the signall of the battel! ; 
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which afterward gave occasion unto Marcus Antouius, to CHAPTER 
chai^ him with this imputation, that he had not dared XUV 
with open eyes to survey tne marshaliing of his army, and ^ Sleepwg 
that his heart would not suffice him, to present himselfe 
unto his souldiers, untill such time that Agrippa brought 
him newes of the victorie he had obtained of his enenues. 
But concerning young Marius, who committed a greater errour 
(for on the day of his last battell against Sylla, after he had 
marshalled his army, and given the word or signall of the 
battell) he lay downe in the shadow under a tree, a while to 
rest himselfe, and fell so fast asleep, that he could hardly be 
awaked with the rout and flight of his men, having scene no 
part of the fight, they say, it was because he was so exceed- 
ingly a^:ravated witn travell, and over-tired with wearinesse, 
and want of sleep, that nature was overcome, and could no 
longer endure. And touching this point, Phisitians may con- 
sider ; whether sleep be so necesaane, that our hfe must needs 
depend of it : For we finde that Perseus King of Macedon, 

Ensoner at Rome, being kept from sleep, was mode to die ; 
ut Plinie aleaeeth, that some have lived a long time without 
any sleep at aU. And Herodotus reportetn, 'There are 
* nations, where men sleep and wake by halfe yeares.^ 
And those that write the life of Epimenides the 
wise, affirme, 'that he slept the continuall 
' apace of seven and fifty yearea.' 

THE FORTY-FIFTH CHAPTER 

Of the battell of Dreux. 

E hapned divers rare accidents, and re- 
rkable chances in our battell of Dreux : 
; those who doe not greatly favour the 
utation of the Duke of Guise, doe boldly 

r, that he cannot be excused, to have 
a stand, and temporised with the 
xs he commanded, whilst the Lord Con- 
stable of France, Generall of the Arniie,was 
engaged and suppressed with the enemies Artillerie, and that 
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CHAPTER it had beene better for him, to hazard himselfe, to charge the 
XLV enemie flankwise, than by expecting any culvantage, to have 

^^?Dr*****^ ^^^ come behind him, to sufler so reprochfull an overthrow, 
and so shamefull a losse. But omitting what the event 
thereof witnessed, he that shall without passion debate the 
matter, shall easily (in my conceit) confesse, that the ayme 
and drift, not onely of a Captaine, but of every particular 
Souldier, ought chiefly to respect a victory in great : And 
that no particular occurrences, of what consequence soever, 
or what interest may depend on them, should never divert 
him from that point. Philopoemen in an encounter with 
Machanidas, having sent before, a strong troupe of Archers, 
and good marke men, to begin the skirmish : and the enemie, 
after he had put them to rout and dis-ranked them, ammus- 
ing himselfe in mainly pursuing them, and following the 
victory alongst the maine battell, where Philopoemen was, 
although his souldiers were much moved and ofl^nded to see 
their fellowes put to the worst, he could not be induced to 
bouge from his place, nor make head against his enemie, to 
succour his men; but rather, having suffered them to be 
defeated, and cut in peeces before his face, began then to 
charge his enemies in the battalion of their Infanterie, when 
he perceived them forsaken of their horsemen : And albeit 
they were Lacedemonians, forasmuch as he charged them, at 
what time (supposing to have gained the day) they began to 
disorder themselves, ne easily overcame them ; which done, 
he pursued Machanidas. This case, is cousin-german unto 
that of the Duke of Guise. In that sharpe-bloody battell 
of Agesilaus against the Boeotians, which Xenophon (who 
was there present) saith, ^To have beene the hottest and 
* rudest, that ever he had scene ^ : Agesilaus refused the 
advanti^, which fortune presented him, to let the battalion 
of the Boeotians passe, and to charge them behind, what 
certaine victorie soever he saw likely to follow the same, 
esteeming that it were rather skill than valour, and to shew 
his prowesse, and matchlesse-haughty courage, chose rather 
to chaxge them in the front of their forces: But what 
followed ? He was well beaten, and himselfe sore-hurt, and 
in the end compelled to leave his enterprise, and embrace the 
resolution, which in the beginning he had refused, causing his 
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men to open themselves, to give passage unto that torrent CHAPTER 
of the Bceotians ; who when they were past through, per- ?^^ 
ceiving them to march in disaray, as they who perswaded J/Dr *i^^ 
themselves to be out of all danger, he pursued them, and 
charged them flank-wise. All which notwithstanding, he 
could never put to rout, or force them runaway, for 
they, orderly, and faire and softly made their retreit, 
ever shewing their face, untill such time as they 
got safely into their holds and trenches. 



THE FORTYSIXTH CHAPTER 

Of Names. 

HAT diversitie soever there be in herbs, all 
are shuffled up together under the name 
of a sallade. Even so, upon the considera- 
tion of names, I will here huddle up a 
gallymafry of diverse articles. Every 
several nation hath some names, which, I 
wot not how, are sometimes taken in ill 
part, as with us lacke, Hodge, Tom, Will, 
Bat, fienet, and so forth. Item, it seemeth that in the 
genealogies of Princes, there are certaine names fatally 
affected ; as Ptolemeus with the iSIgyptians, Henries in 
England, Charles in France, Baldwins in Flanders, and 
Williams in our ancient Aquitanie, whence some say came 
the name of Guienne ; which is but a cold invention : As if in 
Plato himselfe there were not some as harsh and ill-sounding. 
Item, it is an idle matter, yet neverthelesse, by reason of the 
strangenesse, worthy the memorie, and recorded by an ocular 
witnesse, that Henrie Duke of Normandie, sonne to Henrie 
the second Kins of England, making a great feast in France, 
the assembly of the Nooilitie was so great, that for pastimes 
sake, being, by the resemblance of their names, divided into 
severall companies : in the first were found a hundred and 
ten Knights sitting at one table, and all called Williams ; 
besides private Gentlemen and servants. It is as pleasant 
to distrioute the tables by the names of the assistants, as it 
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CHAPTER was unto Greta the Emperor, who would have all his messes 
XLVI or dishes served in at his table orderly according to the first 
Of Names i^j^ters of their names ; As for example, those that be^an 
with P. as pig, pie, pike, puddings, pouts, porke, pancakes, 
etc. were all served in together; and so of all the rest. 
Item, it is a common saying, ^ That it is good to have a good 
name ^ : As much to say, good credit, or good reputation. 
Yet verely it is very commodious to have a well-sounding 
and smooth name, and which is easie to be pronounced, and 
facile to be remembred : For Kin^ Princes, Lords, and Magis- 
trates know and remember us tne better by them, and will 
not so soone forget us. Marke but of those that serve and 
follow us, whether we doe not more ordinarily command, and 
sooner employ such, whose names come readier to our tongue, 
or memone. I have seene our King Henrie the second, who 
could never hit on the right name of a Gentleman of 
Gascoigne ; and did ever call a Lady waiting on the Queene, 
by the generall surname of her house, because that of her 
father was so harsh, and hard to be remembred. And 
Socrates saith, ^ It ought to be a fathers spedall care, to give 

* his children good and easie-sounding names.** Item, it is 
reported, that the foundation of our Lady the great at 
Poitiers had this beginning: *A licentious young man 
' having his dwelling-house where the Church now standeth, 
^ had one night gotten a wench to lie with him, who so 
^ soone as she came to bed, he demanded her name, who 
^ answered, Marie : The young man hearing that name, was 
^ suddenly so strucken with a motive of religion, and an awefuU 
^ respect unto that sacred name, of the virgin Marie, the 
^ blessed mother of our Saviour and Redeemer, tiiat he did 
^ not onely presently put her away from him, but reformed 
^ all the remainder of his succeeding life : And that in 
^ consideration of this miracle, there was first erected a 
^ Chappell in the place where this young mans house stood, 
^ consecrated unto that holy name, and afterward the fsdre 

* great Church, which yet continueth.** This vocal and auri- 
cular correction, and so full of devotion, strucke right unto 
his soule. This other following, of the same kind, insinuated 
it selfe by the corporall sences. Pythagoras being in 
companie with two young men, whom he heard oomplot and 
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consult (being somewhat heated with feasting and drinking) CHAPTER 
to go and ravish a chast-house, commanded immediatly the XLVI 
minstrels to change their tune ; and so by a solemne, grave, Names 
severe, and spondaicall kinde of musicke, did sweetly 
inchaunt, allay, and in-trance their rash, violent, and law- 
lesse lust. Item, shall not succeeding posteritie say, that 
our modeme reformation hath beene exact and delicate, to 
have not only oppugned and resisted errors and vices, and 
filled the world with devotion, humilitie, obedience, peace, 
and every other kinde of vertue, but even to have combated 
their ancient names of baptisme, Charles, Lewis, Francis, to 
people the world with Methusalem, Ezechiel, Malachie, 
much better feeling of a lively faith ? A Grentleman my 
neighbour, esteeming the commodities of ancient times in 
regard of our daies, forgot not to aledge the fiercenesse and 
magnificence of the names of the Nobilitie of those times, as 
Don Grumedan, Quedragan, and Agesilan : And that, but 
to heare them sounded, a man might easily perceive, they 
had beene other manner of men, than Peter, Guillot, or 
MichelL Item, I commend, and am much beholding to 
lames Amiot, in the course of a French oration of his to 
have still kept the full ancient Latine names, without dis- 
guising or changing them, to give them a new French 
cadence. At the first they seemed somewhat harsh unto 
the Reader ; but now, by reason of the credit, which his 
Plutarke hath deservedly gotten amongst us, custome hath 
removed all strangenesse from us. I have often wished that 
those who write histories in Latine, would leave us our 
names whole, and such as they are: For, altering Vaudemont, 
to Vallemontanus, and metamorphosing them, by suting 
them to the Graecian or Latin tongue, we know not what 
to make of them, and are often at a non-plus. To conclude 
my discourse; It is an ill custome, and of exceeding bad 
consequence in our countrie of France, to call every man by 
the name of his Towne, Mannor, Hamlet, or Lordship, as 
the thing that doth most confound houses, and bring sur- 
names out of knowledge. A cadet or yonger-brother of a 
good house, having had for his appanage a Lordship, by 
whose name he hath beene knowne and honoured, cannot 
well forsake and leave the same ten yeares after his death ; 
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CHAPTER His Lord-ship commeth unto a stranger, who doth the lilce : 
XLVI Ghesse then where we are, and how we shall doe to come to 
Of Names ^^ perfect knowledge of these men. Wee need not goe far 
for other examples, but looke into our Royall house, where so 
many partages, so many sur-names, and so many severall 
titles have so encumbrea us, that the originall of the stocke 
is utterly lost. There is so much libertie in these mutations, 
that even in my time, I have scene no man nor woman 
advanced by fortune unto some extraordinarie preferment, 
that hath not immediatly had adjoyned unto him or her 
Grenealo^call titles, new and unknowne to their fathers, and 
that hath not beene engrafiPed into some noble stocke or 
feunily. And as good lucke serveth, the basest upstart, and 
most obscure houses are most apt unto adulteration, and 
falsification. How many privat Gentlemen have we in 
France, which according to their accompt, and blazoning of 
their gentrie, are of the royall bloud or race ? I beleeve more 
than others. Was it not pretily said, and with a good grace, 
by one of my friends ? There was a great companie bandied 
together about a quarell which a Gentleman had with 
another, who in very truth had some prerogative of titles, 
honours, and alliances above the common sort of Nobilitie ; 
upon which word of his prerogative, every one seeking to 
equall himselfe unto him, alleaged, some one of-spring, some 
another, some the resemblance of his name, some of his 
armes, othersome an old far-fetcht pedigree, and the meanest 
of them to be the great grand-child of some King beyond the 
Seas. When they came all to dinner, this man whom hitherto 
they had all followed, in liew of taking his wonted place, 
making low-lowting reverences, went to the lowest end of 
the board, entreating the companie to hold him excused, 
that through rash-unadvisednesse he had hitherto lived with 
them companion-like, but now being lately enformed of 
their right qualities, he began to know them according to 
their ancient degrees, and that it did not duly belong unto 
him to sit above so many Princes. And after he had acted 
his play, he began to raile upon them with a thousand 
injuries ; saying thus unto them : For the love of GU)d con- 
tent your selves, with what your forefathers have beene 
contented, and with the state whereto Grod hath called us : 
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we have sufBcient if we can maintaine it well, let us not CHAPTER 
disparage the fortune and condition of our predecessors ; and ^^^^^ ^ 

reject we these fond imaginations, which cannot faile any man, Names ^ 

whatsoever he be, that is so impudent as to alleage them. 

Crests, Armes, and Coats have no more certaintie than ; 

surnames. I beare Azure seme of trefoiles, a Lions Paw in 

fsece, Or, armed Gules. What privilege hath this Coat, ^^ 

that it should for ever continue particularly to my house ? , 

A Sonne in law will transferre the same into another family : } 

Some silly-upstart purchaser of Armes, will make it nis ^ 

chiefe Coat. There is nothing wherein meet so many i 

alterations, and so much confusion. ] 

But this consideration draweth me perforce unto another 
field. Let us somewhat narrowly search-into, and for 
Gods sake consider, on what foundation we ground this 
glorie and reputation, for which the world is turned topsie- j 

turvie. On what doe we establish this transitorie renowne, i 

which with so great mind-possessing toyle, and industrie ^ 

we seeke and gape-after ? In fine, it is Peter or William, I 

that beareth the same (marke it well Reader) and to whom 
it belongeth. Is not hope a couragious facultie, which in a 
mortall subiect, and in a moment, seeks to usurp infinite, 
and immensitie, and to replenish his Masters indigence with ' 

the possession of all things he can imagine or desire, before 
it would? Nature hath given us a pleasant joy to play 
withall in that. Is it Peter or William ? And what is that ^ 

but a word for al mouths ? or three or foure dashes of a pen, | 

first, so easie to be varied, as I would willingly aske those, ' 

whom the honor of so many victories concemetn, or whether ] 

Guesquin, or Glesquin, or Gueaquin ? yet were there more 
apparence her, than in Lucian that X. did sue T. for, 

— rum kvia aut huHera petuntur Virg. yEn, xii. 

PrwfniG • 764. 

No light prize, no reward in jest 
Is hunted after as the best. 

The wager goeth deepe: The Question is, which letter 
must be paid with so many sieges, oattels, hurts, emprison- 
ments, and services done unto tiie Crowne of France by her 
ever renowmed Constable. Nicholas Denisot hath had no 
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CHAPTER care but of the letters of his name, and hath changed all the 
XLVI contexture of them, there out to frame the Earle of Alsinoss, 
Of Names y^iioxa he hath honored and presented with the glorie of his 
Poesie and Painting. And Suetonius the Historian hath 
loved but the sense of his owne, and having taken away 
Lenis, which was his fathers surname, hath left Tranquillus 
successor of his compositions reputation. Who would 
beleeve, Captaine Bayard hath no honor, but that which 
he hath borrowed from the acts of Peter Terraill ? And 
that Antonio Escalin (even before his eies) suffered Captaine 
Poulin, and the Baron of La Garde, to steal so many 
Navigations, voyages, and attemps, both by tea and land 
from him ? Secondarily, they are dashes, and trickes of the 
pen, common unto a thousand men. How many are there 
in all races or families both of one name and surname ? And 
how many in divers families, races, ages, and countries ? 
Historic hath knowne three Socrates, five Platoes, eight 
Aristotles, seven Xenophons, twenty Demetrius, twenty 
Theodores : besides which, imagine how many came not to 
her knowledge. Who letteth my horse boy to call himselfe 
Pompey the great ? But after all, what meanes, what devices, 
are tnere that annex unto my horse-keeper deceased, or to 
that other who had his head cut off in i£gypt, or that joyne 
unto them this glorified and far-renowned word, and these 
pen-dashes so much honoured that they may thereby 
advantage themselves ? 

ViRG. j€n. iv. Id cinerem et manes credit curare eepu&oe? 

Thinke you, ghost's buried, ashes dead, 
Care much how we alive are sped ? 

What feeling motion of revenge have the two com- 
panions in chie^ valor amongst men ; Epaminondas of that 
glorious verse, which so many ages since is so common in our 
mouthes for him ? 

Cic, Tusc, Qti, ConsUiie nostrU laus est tUtrita Laconum, 

V. 

By our complots the haught renowne. 
Of Spartan Gallants was brought downe. 

And Affricanus of that other : 
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. A sole ejforiente, mpra Maotie paludea 
Nemo est, quifactu me (Bquiparare queatf 

From Sun rise to the Scythian-lake^ of fame 
None in exploits can equalize my name. 

Those that survive are tickled with the pleasure of these 

words, and by them solicited with jealousie and desire, doe 

presently without consideration transmit by fautasie this 

their proper motion of revenge unto the deceased; and 

with a fond-deceiving hope perswade themselves, when their 

tume commeth to be capable of it. God he knowes it, 

neverthelesse : 

— adiueeie 
Somanui Chrajtuque et Barbaru* Induperator 
Erearit, eaiuas diicriminie atque kthorU 
Inde habuU, tatUo major fames situ eat, qudm 
ViHutis, 

Heerto himselfe the Romane Generally 
The GrsBcian^ the Barbarian^ rouz'd and rais'd ; 
Heere hence drew cause of perils, travells all : 
So more^ than to be good, tnirst to be prais'd. 
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THE FORTY-SEVENTH CHAPTER 

Of the uncertaintie of our judgement 

T is even as, that verse saith, 

'Efrcttv dc iroXvr yo/i^^ ZvBa <ca2 tvBcu 

Of words on either side, 
A large doale they divide. 

There is law sufficient to speake every 
where, both pro and contra \ As for 
example : 

Vinee Hannibai, et non eeppe usar' poi 
Ben la vittorioea sua ventura, 

Hanniball conquer'd, but he knew not after 
To use well his victorious good fortune. 

He that shall take this part, and with our men go about, 
to make that over-sight prevaile, that we did not lately 
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CHAPTER pursue our fortune at Montcontour: Or he that shall accuse 

XLVII the Kmg of Spaine, who could not use the advantage he 

^ ^® ttnc«r- had against us at Saint Quintin, may say this fault to have 

judgement' proceeded from a minde drunken witn his good fortune, and 

from a courage ful-gorged with the beginning of good lucke ; 

loseth the taste how to encrease it, being already hindred 

from digesting what he hath conceived of it : He hath his 

hands full, and cannot take hold any more : Unworthy that 

ever fortune should cast so great a good into his lap : For, 

what profit hath he of it, if notwithstanding, he give his 

enemie leasure and meanes to recover himselfe ? What hope 

may one have, that he will once more adventure to charge 

these re-enforced and re-united forces, and new armed with 

despite and vengeance, that durst not, or knew not how to 

pursue them being dismaied and put to rout ? 

LucAN. vii. Dumfortuna calet, dum eonficU omnia terror, 

^^ WhUe fortune is at height in heat^ 

And terror worketh all oy great. 

But to conclude, what can he expect better, than what 
he hath lately lost? It is not, as at Fence, where the 
number of venies given, gets the victorie : So long as the 
enemie is on foot, a man is newly to begin. It is no 
victorie, except it end the warre. In that conflict where 
Csesar had the worse, neere the Citie of Oricum, he reproch- 
fully said unto Pompeis Souldiers, That he had utterly 
beene overthrowne, had their Captaine knowne how to 
conquer : and paid him home after another fashion when 
it came to his tume. But why may not a man also hold 
the contrarie? That it is the effect of an insatiate and 
rash-headlong minde, not to know how to limit or period 
his covetousnesse : That it is an abusing of Gods favours, to 
goe about to make them lose the measure he hath prescribed 
them, and that a new to cast himselfe into danger after the 
victorie, is once more to remit the same unto the mercie of 
fortune : That one of the chiefest policies in militarie pro- 
fession, is, not to drive his enemie unto despaire. Silla and 
Marius in the sociall warre, having discomfited the Marsians, 
seeing one squadron of them yet on foot, which through 
despaire, like furious beasts were desperately comming upon 
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them, could not be induced to stay or make head against CHAPTER 
them. If the fervor of Monsieur cTe Foix had not drewne ^^^^ 
him over rashly and moodily to pursue the straglers of the ^^^^ o ° wir 
victorie at Ravenna, he had not blemished the same with his judfement 
untimely death ; yet did the fresh-bleeding memorie of his 
example serve to preserve the Lord of Anguien from the like 
inconvenience, at Serisoles. It is dangerous to assaile a 
man, whom you have bereaved of all other meanes to escape 
or shift for himselfe, but by his weapons : for, necessitie is 
a violent school-mistris, and which teacheth strange lessons : 
Gratfismni mmt morgiis irritakB necessUatis. * No biting so 
* grievous, as that of necessitie provoked and enraged/ 

VincUur hand gratis jugulo qui pravocat hostem, Lucan. iv. 378. 

For nought you over-come him not^ 
Who hioB his foe come cut his throat 

And that is the reason, why Pharax empeached the King 
of Lacedaemon, who came from gaining of a victorie against 
the Mantinaeans, from going to charge a thousand Argians, 
that were escaped whole from the discomfiture ; but rather 
to let them passe with all libertie, lest he should come to 
make triall of provoked and despited vertue, through and 
bv ill fortune. Clodomire King of Aquitaine, after his 
victorie, pursuing Gondemar King of Burgundie, vanquished 
and running away, forced him to make a stand, and make 
head againe : but his unadvised wilfulnesse deprived him of 
the fruit of the victorie, for he dyed in the action. Like- 
wise he that should chuse, whether it were best to keepe his 
souldiers richly and sumptuously armed, or only for necessitie, 
should seeme to yeeld in favour of the first, whereof was 
Sertorious, Philopcemen, Brutus, Caesar, and others, urging 
that it is ever a spur to honour and glorie, for a souldier to 
see himselfe gorgiously attired, and richly armed, and an 
occasion to yeeld himselfe more obstinate to fight, having 
the care to save his armes, as his goods and inheritance. 
A reason (saith Xenophon) why the Asiatikes carried with 
them, when they went to warres their wives and Concu- 
bines, with all their jewels and chiefest wealth. And 
might also encline to the other side, which is, that a man 
should rather remove from his souldier, all care to preserve 
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CHAPTER himselfe, than to encrease it unto him: for, by that meanes 

Of ^^^^^ he shall doubly feare to hazard or engage himselfe, seeing 

taiutie of wir *'^®^ rich spoiles do rather encrease an earnest desire of 

judgement victorie in the enemie: and it hath beene observed, that 

the said respect hath sometimes wonderfully encouraged the 

Romans against the Samnites. Antiochus shewing the 

Armie, he prepared against them, gorgeously accoutred 

with all pompe and statelinesse, unto Hanniball, and 

demanding of him, whether the Romans would be con* 

tented with it : * Yea verily,' answered the other, * they will 

* be very well pleased with it : They must needs be so, 

* were they never so covetous/ Licurgus forbad his Souldiers, 
not onely all manner of sumptuousnesse, in their equipage, 
but also to uncase or strip their enemies, when they over- 
came them, willing, as he said, that frugalitie and povertie 
should shine with the rest of the battell. Both at sieges, 
and else-where, where occasion brings us neere the enemie, 
we freely give our souldiers libertie, to brave, to disdaine, 
and injurie him with all manner of reproaches: And not 
without apparance of reason ; for, it is no small matter, to 
take from them all hope of grace and composition, in pre- 
senting unto them, that there is no way left to expect it, 
from him, whom they have so egregiously outraged, and 
that there is no remedy left but from victorie. Yet had 
Vitellius but bad successe in that; for, having to deale 
with Otho, weaker in his Souldiers valour, and of long 
disaccustomed from warre, and e£Peminated through the 
delights and pleasiu*es of the Citie, himselfe in the end set 
them so on fire with his reproachfuU and injurious words, 
upbrayding them with their pusilanimitie and faint-harted- 
nesse, and with the regret of their Ladies, banquettings and 
sensualities, which they had left at Rome, that he put them 
into heart againe, which no perswasions or other means 
could doe before; and thereby drew them, whom nought 
could have driven, to fight, and fall upon' him. And verily, 
when they are injuries that touch a man to the quicke, 
they shall easily urge him, who was very backward to fight 
for his Kings quarrel, to be very forward in his owne cause 
or interest. It a man but consider of what consequence 
the preservation, and importance, the safetie of a generall is 
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in an Annie, and how the enemies chiefest ayme, is at the CHAPTER 
fairest marke, which is the head, from which all other XLVII 
depend, it seemeth that that counsell cannot be doubted of, ^ ^® uncer- 
which by sundrie great Chieftaines we have seene put in {«dffement 
practice, which is, in the beginning of the fight, or in the ^ ^ 
fury of the battell, to disguise themselves. Notwithstand- 
ing the inconvenience a man may by this meanes incurre, is 
no lesse than that mischiefe, which a man seeketh to avoid : 
For the Captaine beinff unseene and unknowne of his 
Souldiers, the courage they take by his example, and the 
heart they keep by his presence, is therewithal! empaired and 
diminished ; and losing the knowne ensignes, and accustomed 
markes of their Leader, they either deeme him dead, or dis- 
pairing of any good successe, to be fled. And touching 
experience, we sometimes see it to favour the one, and some- 
times the other partie. The accident of Pirrhus in the 
battell he had against the Consul! Levinus in Italic, serveth 
us for both uses: For, by concealing himselfe under the 
armes of Demogacles, and arming him with his owne, indeed 
he saved his life, but was in great danger to fall into the 
other mischiefe, and lose the day. Alexander, Caesar, Lu- 
cullus, loved (at what time they were to enter fight) to arme 
and attire themselves with the richest armes, and earish 
clothes they had, and of particular bright-shining colours. 
Agis, Agesilaus, and that great Gilippus, contrarie, would 
ever goe to warres meanly accoutred, and without any 
imperial! ornament. Among other reproaches, that Fompey 
is charged withal! in the liattel! of Pharsalia, this is one 
special!, that he id!ely lingred with his Armie, expecting 
what his enemie would attempt ; forasmuch as that (I will 
heare borrow the very words of Flutarke, which are of more 
consequence than mine) weakneth the violence, that run- 
ning giveth the first blowes, and therewithal! removeth the 
cliarging of the Comliattans one against another, which more 
than any other thing is wont to fil! them with fury and 
impetuosity, when with vehemence they come to enter-shocke 
one another, augmenting their courage by the crie and run- 
ning ; and in a manner alayeth and quaileth the heat of the 
Souldiers: Loe-here what he saith concerning this. But 
had Caesar lost, who might not also have said, that contrari- 
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CHAPTER wise the strongest and finnest situation, is that, wherein a 
XLVII man keeps his stand without budging, and that who is 

2i ^^ ^f^^' settled in his march, closing, and against any time of need, 
j^^^^Q^*^ sparing his strength in himselfe, hath a great advantage 
against him, that is in motion and disordered, and that 
runnine hath already consumed part of his breath ? More- 
over, that an armie being a body composed of so many 
severall parts, it is impossible it should in such furie advance 
it selfe with so iust a march, and proportioned a motion, and 
not breake and dis-ranke, or at lesust alter her ordinance, 
and that the nimblest be not grapling before his fellowes 
may helpe him. In that drearie batteu of the two Persian 
brethren, Clearchus the Lacedemonian, who commanded the 
Grsedans that followed Cyrus his faction, led them faire and 
;ently without any hast-making to their charges ; but when 
le came within nfty paces of his enemies, he bad them 
with all speed to run unto it ; hoping by the shortnesse of 
the distance to manage their order, and direct their breath ; 
in the meane time giving them the advantage of the impetu- 
ositie, both for their bodies, and for their shooting-armes. 
Others have ordered this doubt in their army after this 
manner : If your enemies headlong run upon you, stay for 
them and bouge not : If they without stirring stay for you, 
run with furie upon them. 

In the passage which the Emperour Charles the fifth made 
into Provence, our King Francis the first, stood a good .while 
upon this choice ; whether it were best, by way of preven- 
tion, to go and meet with him in Italic, or to stay his oom- 
ming into France : and albeit he considered what an 
advantage it is, for one to preserve his house from the 
troubles and mischiefes that warre brings with it, to the end 
that possessing her whole strength, it may continually in all 
times of need, store him with money, and supply him with 
all other helps ; and considering how the necessitie of direfull 
warre, doth daily enforce a Greneredl to make spoile of goods, 
and waste the Countrie, which cannot well be done in our 
owne goods and countrie : and if the countriman doth not as 
patiently indure this ravage at his friends hands, as at his 
enemies, so as seditions may ensue amongst our owne factions, 
and troubles among our friends: That licence to rob and 
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spoile, which in his Coimtrie may not be tolerated, is a great CHAPTER 
furtherance in a Souldier, and makes him the more willing, XLVII 
to endure the miseries and toy lings that follow warre : And rj ^® imcer- 
what a hard matter it is to keep the Souldier in office and judgement 
heart, who hath no other hope of profit, but his bare pay, 
and is so neere his wife, his children, his friends, and his 
home: That he who layeth the cloth, is ever put to the 
greatest charges: That there is more pleasure m assailing 
than in defending : And that the apprehension of a battefi 
lost in our owne home and entrailes, is so violent, that it may 
easily shake the whole frame, and distemper the whole body. 
Seeing there is no passion so contagious, as that of feare, 
nor so easie apprehended and taken a-trust, or doth more 
furiously possesse all parts of man : And that the Cities or 
Townes, which have either heard the bustling noise of the 
Tempest, or scene the sparkles of this all-consuming fire 
at tneir gates, or have perhaps received their Captaines 
wounded, their Citizens pursued, and their Souldiers spoiled, 
and all out of breath, if they be not more than obstinately 
constant, it is a thousand to one, if in that brunt of furie, 
they doe not headlong cast themselves into some desperate 
resolution: yet did he conclude and chose this resolve for 
the best First to revoke his forces, he had beyond the 
Mountaines in Italic, and to stay his enemies approches. 
For, he might on the contrarie part imagine, that oeing in 
his owne Countrie, and amidst sood fnends, he had the 
better leasure to re-enforce his decayed forces, and more 
opportunity, to strengthen Townes, to munite Castles, to 
store Rivers with all necessaries they wanted, and to keepe 
all passages at his devotion, which done, all the wayes should 
be open for him, and might by them have all manner of 
victuals, money, and other habilements of warre brought 
him, in safety, and without convov: that he should have 
his subjects so much the more affectionate unto him, by how 
much nearer they should see the danger: That having so 
many Cities, Townes, Holds, Castles, and Barres for his 
securiUe, he might at all times, according to opportunitie 
and advantage, appoint and give Law imto the fight : And 
if he were pleased to temporize, whilest he tooke his ease, 
kept his forces whole, and maintained himself in safety, he 
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CHAPTER nught see his enemy consume and waste himself, by the 
XLVII difficulties which daily must necessarily assault, environ and 

P?*^®**^^*^' combat him, as he who should be engaged in an enemie- 
judRement' countrie and foe-land ; Where he should have nothing, nor 
meet with any thing, either before, or behind him, or of any 
side, that did not offer him continuall warre : no way nor 
meanes to refresh, to ease or give his armie elbow-roome, if 
any sicknesse or contagion should come amongst his men ; 
nor shelter to lodge his hurt and maymed Souldiers : where 
neither monie, munition, nor victuals mi^ht come unto him, 
but at the swords point; where he should never have leasure 
to take any rest, or breath; where he should have no 
knowledge of places, passages, woods, foords, rivers, or 
countrie, that might defend him from ambuscados, or sur- 

E rises: And if he should unfortunately chance to lose a 
attell, no hope to save, or meanes to re*unite the reliques 
of his forces. And there want not examples to stren&;then 
both sides. Scipio found it better for nim to invade his 
enemies countrie of Affiica, than to defend his owne, and 
fight with him in Italic, where he was, wherein he had good 
Buccesse. But contrariwise, Hanniball, in the same warre 
wrought his owne overthrow, by leaving the conquest of a 
forraine countrie, for to goe and defend his owne. The 
Athenians having left the enemie in their owne land, for to 
passe into Sicilie, had very ill successe, and were much con- 
traried by fortune: whereas Agathocles Eing of Siracusa 
prospered and was favoured by her, what time he passed 
mto Affrica, and left the warre on foot in his owne countrie. 
And we are accustomed to say with some shew of reason, 
that especially in matters of warre, the events depend (for 
the greatest part) on fortune ; which seldome will yeeld, or 
never subject tier selfe unto our discourse or wisdome, as say 
these ensuing verses. 

Manil. As&, Bt tnal^ consuUis pretium est, prudentia/alkuc, 

iv. 95. Nec/artuna probat causas sequUurque merentei : 

Sed vaga per cufictoe nulh discrimine/ertur : 
SdHcet est oHud quod nos oogatque regatque 
MajttSy et in proprias ducat mcrtaRa leges. 
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lis best for ill advis'd^ wisdome may iaile. 
Fortune proves not the cause that should prevaile^ 
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But here and there without respect doth saile^ 

A higher power forsooth us over-drawes^ 

And mortal! states guides with immortall lawes. 



CHAPTER 

XLVn 
Of the uncer- 

But if it be well taken, it seemeth that our counsels and judgement 

deliberations, doe as much depend of her ; and that fortune 

doth also engage our discourses and consultations in her 

trouble and uncertain tie. *We reason rashly, and dis- 

* course at randon,^ saith Timeus in Plato : ^ For, even 

' as we, so have our discourses ffreat participation 

^ with the temeritie of hazard/ 




THE FORTYEIGHTH CHAPTER 

Of Steeds, called in French Destriers. 

HOLD, I am now become a Gramarian, 
I, who never leam''t toneue but by way 
of roat, and that yet know not what 
either Adjective, Conjunctive, or Ablative 
meaneth. As far as I remember, I have 
sometimes heard say, that the Romanes 
had certaine horses, which they called 
Funales, or Dextrarios, which on the right 
hand were led by, as spare horses, to take them fresh at any 
time of need : And thence it commeth, that we call horses 
of service Destriers, And our ancient Romanes doe ordinarily 
say, to Adexter, in steed of, to accompanie. They also 
called Demltorios equaSy certaine horses that were so taught, 
that mainly-running with all the speed they had, joyning 
sides to one another, without either bridle or saddle, the 
Roman gentlemen armed at all assayes, in the middest of 
their running-race, would cast and recast themselves from 
one to another horse. The Numidian men at armes, were 
wont to have a second spare-horse led by hand, that in the 

Greatest furie of the battell, they might shift and change 
orse : Quibu^y desuUorum in modiimy wnoa trahetUibus equos, Liv. Bel An. 
inter acerrimam saspe pugnam in recentem equum ex Jeseo dec iU. 4 
armtUia transvUarey tnoe erai. Tanta velociiM ipsis, tamque 
docik equorum genus, ^ Whose manner was, as if they had 
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CHAPTER ^ beene vaulters, leading two horses with them in armour to 
XLVUI < leap from their tired horse to the fi-esh-one, even in the 
^ed In ' * hottest of the fight So great agilitie was in themselves, 
French ^ ^^^ ^^ ^P^ ^ "^ taught was the race of their horses.** 
Destriers There are many horses found, that are taught to helpe their 
master, to run upon any man shall offer to draw a naked 
sword upon them; furiously to leap upon any man, both 
with feet to strike, and with teeth to bite, that shall affix>nt 
them; but that for the most part they rather hurt their 
friends than their enemies. Considering also, that if they 
once be grapled, you cannot easily take them off, and you 
must needs stand to the mercie of their combat. Artibius, 
Generall of the Persian armie had very ill lucke to be 
mounted upon a horse fashioned in this schoole, at what 
time he fought man to man against Onesilus King of 
Salamis ; for, he was the cause of his death, by reason the 
shield-bearer or squire of Onesilus cut him witn a faulchon 
betweene the two shoulders, even as he was leaping upon his 
master. And if that, which the Italians report be true, that 
in the battell of Fomovo, King Charles his horse with kick- 
ing, winching, and flying, rid both his master and himselfe 
from the enemies that encompast him, to dismount or kill 
him, and without that, he had beene lost : He committed 
himselfe to a great hazard, and scap^t a narrow soowring. 
The Mammalukes boast, that they have the nimblest and 
readiest horses of any men at armes in the world. That 
both by nature they are instructed to disceme, and by 
custome taught to distinguish their enemie, on whom they 
must leap and wince with feet, and bite with teeth, accord- 
ing to the voice their master speaketh, or rider giveth them. 
And are likewise taught to take up from the groimd, lances, 
darts, or any other weapons with their mouths, and as he 
commandeth to present them to their rider. It is said of 
Csesar, and of Pompey the Great, that amongst their many 
other excellent qualities, they were also most cunning and 
perfect horsemen ; and namely of Caesar, that in his youth 
being mounted upon a horse, and without any bridle, he 
made him run a full cariere, make a sodaine stop, and with 
his hands behind his backe performe what ever can be 
expected of an excellent ready horse. And even as nature 
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was pleased to make both him and Alexander two matchlesse CHAPTER 
miracles in militarie profession, so would you say, she hath XLVIH 
also endevoured, yea, enforced herselfe to arme them extra- ^^^^•^*' 
ordinarily ; For, all men know, that Alexanders horse called French 
Bucephalus, had a head shaped like unto that of a bull ; that Destriers 
he suffered no man to get-on and sit him, but his master ; 
that none could weald and mana^ him but he; what 
honours were done him after his deatn, all know, for he had 
a Citie erected in his name. Caesar likewise had another, 
who had his fore-feet like unto a mans, with hoofes cloven 
in forme of fingers, who could never be handled, drest, or 
mounted but by Caesar, who when he died, dedicated his 
image to the Goddesse Venus. If I be once on horse-backe, 
I alight very imwillingly; for, it is the seat I like best, 
whether I be sound or sicke. Plato commendeth it to be 
availefull for health: And Plinie affirmeth the same to 
be healthfull for the stomacke, and for the joynts. And 
sithence we be falne into this subject, let us a little follow 
it I pray you. We read of a law in Xenophon, by which 
all men that either had or were able to keepe a horse, were 
expresly forbidden to travell and goe a foot. Trogus and 
lustinus report, that the Parthians were not only accustomed 
to warre on horse-backe, but also to dispatch all their 
businesse, and negotiate their affaires both publike and 
privat ; as to bargaine, to buy, to sell, to parly, to meet, to 
entertaine one another, and to converse ana walke together ; 
and that the chiefest difference betweene free men and 
servants amongst them, is, that the first ever ride, and the 
other goe alwaies on foot. An institution first devised by 
King Cjnrus. There are many examples in the Romane 
histories (and Suetonius doth more particularly note it in 
Caesar) of Captaines that commanded their horsemen to 
alight, whensoever, by occasion, they should be urged unto 
it, thereby to remove all manner of hope from their Souldiers 
to save themselves by flight, and for the advantage they 
hoped for in this manner of fight : Que haud dubii 9uperat Liv. dec. i. 3 
Romanug, ^ Wherein undantedly the Romanes is superiour ^^ 7- 
* to all,^ saith Titus Livius : yet shall we see, that tne first 
provision, and chiefe meanes they used to bridle rebellion 
amongst their new conquered nations, was to deprive them 
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CHAPTER of all armes and horses. Therefore finde we so often in 

XLVIII Caesar ; Arma proferri, jumenta product^ obsides dart jubet : 

^Ift?^*' ' He commaBds all their armour should be brought forth, all 

FrenciT * their cattell should be driven out, and hostages should be 

Destriers * delivered/ The great Turke doth not permit at this day 

CMs.Ccmment, ^^Y Christian or Jew, to have or keepe any horse for him- 

vii. seUfe, throughout all his lai^e Empire. Our ancestors, and 

especially at what time we had wanes with the English, in 
all solemne combats, or set battels, would (for the most part) 
alight from their horses, and fight on foot, because they 
would not adventure to hazard so precious a thing as their 
honour and life, but on the trust of their owne proper 
strength, and vigour of their undanted courage, and con- 
fidence of their limbs. Let Chrisanthes in Xenophon say 
what he pleaseth : whosoever' fighteth on horse-backe, 
engageth his valour, and hazardeth his fortune on that of 
his horse ; his hurts, his stumbling, his death, drawes your 
life and fortime into consequence, if he chance to startle or 
be afraid, then are you induced to doubt or feare : if to 
leape forward, then to become rash and fond-hardy : if he 
want a good mouth or a timely spurre, your honour is bound 
to answer for it. And therefore doe not I finde it strange, 
that those combats were more firme and furious, than those 
which now we see foughten on horse-backe. 

ViRO. v£». X. — ceddfant pariier, pariterque ruebant 

75^- Victares, tncttque, neque hisfuga note, neque ilRs. 

The victors and the vanquiBht both together 

Gave backe^ came on : the flight was knowne in neither. 

Their battels are seene much better compact and con- 
trived: They are now but bickerings and routs: primus 
clamor atqtie impetus rem decemit. ^The first shout and 
^ shocke makes an end of the matter.*^ And the thing we call 
to helpe us, and keepe us company in so great and hazardous 
an adventure, ought as much as possible may be, lie still in 
our disposition and absolute power. As I would counsell a 
gentleman to chuse the shortest weapons, and such as he 
may best assure himselfe of. It is most apparant, that a 
man may better assure himselfe of a sword he holdeth in his 
hand, than of a bullet shot out of a pistoll, to which belong 
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SO many severall parts, as powder, stone, locke, snap-hanse, CHAPTER 
barrell, stocke, scowring-peece, and many others, whereof if ^^^^i^^HJ 
the least faile, or chance to breake, and be distempered, it \!jjiJd^' 
is able to overthrow, to hazard, or miscarry your fortune. French 
Seldome doth that blow come or light on the marke it is Destriers 
aymed at, which the ayre doth carry. 

St qud/erre veiint permUtere vulnera veniis^ Lucan. viii. 

Enks habet viret, et gens qtuecunque virorum est, 3^4* 

BeUa gerit gladii. 

Giving windes leave to give wounds as they list^ 
But swords have strength^ and right men never mist 
With sword t' assalt^ and with sword to resist 

But concerning that weapon, I shall more amply speake 
of it, where I will make a comparison betweene ancient and 
modeme armes : And except the astonishment and frighting 
of the eare, which nowadaies is growne so familiar amongst 
men, that none doth greatly feare it ; I thinke it to be a 
weapon of small effect, and hope to see the use of it 
abolished. That wherewith the Italians were wont to throw, 
with fire in it, was more frightfull and terrour-moving. 
They were accustomed to name a kinde of javelin, Phalarica, 
armed at one end with an yron pike of three foot long, that 
it might pierce an armed man through, which lying in the 
field they used to lanch or hurle with the hand, and some- 
times to shoot out of certaine engines, for to defend besieged 
places : the staffe whereof being wreathM about with hemp 
or flax, all pitched and oiled over, flying in the ayre, would 
soone be set afire, and lightning upon any body or target, 
deprived the partie hit therewith, of all use of weapons or 
limbes : Me thinkes neverthelesse, that comming to grapple, 
it might as well hinder the assailant, as trouble the assailed, 
and that the ground strewed with such burning truncheons, 
might in a pell-mell-confusion produce a common incom- 
moditie. 

— magnum stridens contarta phalarica venit Virg. j€n. ix. 

Fulminis acta mode. 705. 

With monstrous hmsadng came a fire-dart thirled. 
As if a thunde^-holt haa there heene whirled. 

They had also other meanes, to the use of which custome 
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CHAPTER enured them, and that by reason of inexperience seeme in- 

XLVIII credible to us ; wherewith they supplied the defect of our 

^^ p*®^®' powder and bullets. They with such fury darted their Piles, 

PrencIT *"^ ^^^^ ^^^^ force hurled their javelins, that they often 

Destriers pierced two targets and two armed men through, as it were 

with a spit. They hit as sure and as farre with their slings, 

Liv. dec. iv. 8. as with any other shot : Saans globosisjunda, mare apertum 

incessentea: coronas modici ciradi moffno ex wiervaUo loci 

assiteti trcgicere: rum capita modb hostium vtdnerabanty sed 

quern locum destvnassent. 'While they were boyes, with 

' round stones in a sling, making ducks and drakes upon the 

' sea, they accustomed to cast through round marks of small 

' compasse a great distance off: whereby they not only hit 

' and hurt the heads of their enemies, but would strike any 

' place they aymed at.** Their battering or murthering 

peeces represented, as well the effect, as the clattering and 

thundering noise of ours: ad ictus moemumi cum tefribiU 

sonitu editoSy pavor et trepidatio coepit. ^ At the batterie of 

* the walles made with a terrible noise, feare and trembling 
' began to attach them within.*^ The Graules our ancient 
forefathers in Asia, hated mortally such treacherous and 
flying weapons, as they that were taught to fight hand to 

lb. hand, and with more courage. Non tarn poitentibus plagis 

movmturj ubi htior quam altior plaga est, etiam gloriosms 
se pugnare ptUant ; iidem quum acuieus sagittce, aut giandis 
abditce introrsus tenui vuinere in speciem urit : turn in ratnem 
et pudorem tarn parvas perimentis pestis versiy prostemuni 
corpora humi. 'They are not so much moved with wide 
' gashes, where the wound is more broad than it is deepe, 

* there they thinke, that they fight with more bravery ; but 
' when the sting of an arrow or a bullet, with a small wound 
' to shew, gals them inwardly, then falling into rage and 
' shame that so slight a hurt should kill them, they cast 
' their bodies on the ground.** 

A model or picture very neere unto an harquebusada. 
The ten thousand Grsecians in their long-Ungring, and farre- 
famous retreat, encountered with a certaine nation, that ex- 
ceedingly much endomaged them with stiffe, strong and 
great olowes, and so long arrowes, that taking them up, 
they might throw them after the manner of a deurt, and with 
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them pierce a tareet and an armed man thorow and thorow. CHAPTER 
The engines which Dionysius invented in Siracusa, to shoot XLVIII 
and cast mightie big arrowes, or rather timber-peeces, and 
huge-great stones, so farre and with such force, aid greatly 
represent, and come very neere our modeme inventions. We 
may not also forget, the pleasant seat, which one named 
master Peter Pol, doctor in divinitie uised to sit upon his 
mule, who as Monstrelet reporteth, was wont to ride up and 
downe the streets of Paris, ever sitting sideling, as women 
use. He also saith in another place, that the Grascoines had 
certaine horses, so fierce and terrible, taught to tume and 
stop suddenly in running, whereat the French, the Piccards, 
the Flemmings, and Brabantins (as they who were never 
accustomed to see the like) were greatly amazed, and 
thought it a wonder : I use his very words. Csesar sp^tking 
of those of Swethen, saith. In any skirmish or fight on horse- 
backe, they often al^ht to combat on foot, having so trayned 
and taught their horses, that so long as the fight lasteth, 
they never bouge from their masters side, that if need re- 
quire, they may suddenly mount up acaine : and according 
to their naturall custome, there is no^ng accounted more 
base or vile, than to use saddles or bardels, and they greatly 
contemne and scome such as use them: So that a few of 
them feare not to encounter with a troupe hrre exceeding 
them in number. That which I have other times wondered 
at, to see a horse finshioned and taught, that a man having 
but a wand in his hand, and his bridle loose hanging over 
his eares, might at his pleasure manage, and make him tume, 
stop, run, cariere, trot, gallop, and what ever else may be 
expected of an excellent ready horse, was common amongst 
the Massilians, who never used either bridle or sadle. 



Et gens qtuB nudo residens MasHHa dorwy 
Ora leviflectUf/ranorum nescia virga, 

Maasilian horsemen on bare hone-backe-sit 
Manage with light rod, without reynes or bit 

Et NumkUB if^ofd cingunt. 

Numidians who their horses ride 
Without bity round about us bide. 

Egui sine JrcemSj deformia ipse curmSy rigida cervice et 
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CHAPTER extento capUe currenikim : ^ The horses being without bridles, 
XLVIII « their course is ill £a.youred, they running with a stiflFe necke, 
^ and outstretch'^t head ^ (like a roasted Pigge :) Alphonsus 
King of Spaine, that first established the order of Knights, 
called the order of the Bend or skarfe, amongst other rules 
devised this one, that none of them, upon paine to forfeit a 
marke of silver, for every time offending, should ever ride 
either mule or mulet ; as 1 lately read in Guevaras epistles, 
of which whosoever called them his golden epistles, gave a 
judgement farre different from mine. The Courtier saith, 
^ Tlmt before his time, it was counted a great shame in a 
* gentleman to be scene riding upon a mule ^ : Whereas the 
Aoyssines are of a contrarie opinion, who accordingly as they 
are advanced, to places of honour, or dignitie, aoout their 
Prince, called Frester-Iohn, so doe they more and more affect 
in signe of pompe and state, to ride upon large-great mules. 
Xenophon reporteth, that the Assirians were ever wont to 
keepe their horses fast-tied in fetters or gyves, and ever in 
the stable, they were so wilde and furious. And for that 
they required so* much time to unshackle, and to hamish 
them, (lest protracting of so long time, might, if they should 
chance at unawares, and being unready, to be surprised hy 
their enemies, endomage them) they never tooke up their 
quarter in any place, except it were well dyked and in- 
trenched : His Cirus, whom he maketh so cunning in horse- 
manship, did alwaies keepe his horses at a certaine stint, and 
would never suffer them to have any meat before they had 
deserved the same by the sweat of some exercise, if the 
Scithians in time of warre chanced to be brought to any 
necessitie of victuals, the readiest remedy they had, was to 
let their horses bloud, and therewithal! quenched their thirst, 
and nourished themselves. 



Mart. Spdct, 

• •• 
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VenU ^ epoto Sartnata partus equo. 

The Scithian also came^ who strangely feedes 
On drinking out his horse (or that hee bleedes). 

Those of Crotta being hardly besieged by Metellus, were 
reduced to so hard a pinch, and strait necessitie of all 
manner of other beverage, that they were forced to drinke 
the stale or urine of their horses. To verifie how much 
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better cheape the Turkes doe both levie, conduct, and CHAPTER 

maintaine their armies, than we Christians doe ; They report, XLVHI 

that besides their souldiers never drinke any thing but water, ^j*?^' 

and feed on nothing but rice, and drie-salt flesh, which they French^ 

reduce into a kinde of powder (whereof every private man Destriers 

doth commonly cary so much about him, as will serve for 

a moneths provision) and for a shift, will live a long time 

with the bloud of tiieir horses; wherein they use to put 

a certain quantitie of salt, as the Tartars and Moskovites 

doe. These new discovered people of the Indies, when the 

Spaniards came first amongst them, esteemed that aswell 

men as horses, were either gods, or creatures far beyond, 

and excelling their nature m nobilitie. Some of which, 

after they were vanquished by them, comming to sue for 

peace and beg pardon at their hands, to whom they brought 

presents of gold, and such viands as their countrie yeelded ; 

omitted not to bring the same, and as much unto their 

horses, and with as solemne Oration as they had made unto 

men, taking their neighings, as a language of truce and 

composition. In the nether Indies, the chiefe and royallest 

honour was andentiy wont to be, to ride upon an Elephant ; 

the second to goe in Coaches drawne with foure horses ; the 

third, to ride upon a Camell ; the last and basest, was to be 

carried or drawne by one horse alone. Some of our modeme 

Writers report, to have scene some Countries in that climate, 

where the people ride oxen, with packe-saddles, stirrops, 

and bridles, oy which they were carried very easily. Quintus 

Fabius Maximus Rutilianus, warring against the Sminites, 

and seeinff that his horsemen, in three or foure charges they 

Eve, had missed to breake and run through his enemies 
ttalion, at last resolved thus, that they should all unbridle 
their horses, and with maine force of sharpe spurres pricke 
and broach them ; which done, the horses as enraged, tooke 
such a running, thorow, and athwart the enemies campe, 
armes and men, that nought was able to resist them ; and 
with such a furie, that by opening, shouldring, and over- 
throwing, the battallion, tiiey made way for his Infanterie, 
which there committed a most bloudy slaughter, and obtained 
a notable victorie. The like was commanded and effected 
by Quintus Fulvius Flaocus against the Celtiberians : Id cum 
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CHAPTER majore vi eqvorum facietis, si effrasnatos in hostes eqiioa 
XLVIII immUtitis ; quod aoepe Bomanos equites cum laude Jedsse 
memorioB prodUum est, Detractisque Jrasms bisuUrb cUroque 
cum magna sir age hostiumj in/ractis omnibus hastis, trans- 
ciirrerunt. ^ That shall you doe with more violence of horse, 
^ if you force your horse unbridled on the eneznie ; which it 
^ is recorded, the Roman horsemen have often performed 
' with great proofe and praise. So pulling off the bridles, 
^ they twice ran through forward, and backe againe with great 
' slaughter of the enemie, all their launces broken/ 

The duke of Moscovie did anciently owe this reverence 
unto the Tartars, at what time soever they sent any 
Ambassadors to him, that he must goe meet them on foot, 
and present them with a goblet full of mares-milke (a drinke 
counted very delicious amongst them) which whilst they 
were drinking, if any drop chaunced to be spilt upon their 
horses haires, he was, by autie, bound to licke the same up 
with his tongue. The armie which the Emperor Bajazeth 
had sent into Russia, was overwhelmed by so horrible 
a tempest of snow, that to find some shelter, and to save 
themselves from the extremitie of the cold, many advised to 
kill and unpanch their horses, and enter into their panches, 
to enjoy and find some ease by that vitall heat. Bajazeth 
after that bloudy and tragical conflict wherein he was over- 
throwne by the Scithian Tamburlane, in seeking to escape, 
had no doubt saved himselfe, by the swiftnesse of an Arabian 
mare, on which he was mounted that day, if unluckily he 
had not beene forced to let her drinke her fill in passing 
over a river, which made her so faint and foundred, that he 
was easily overtaken and apprehended by those that pursued 
him. The common saying is, that to let a horse stale 
after a full cariere, doth taxe downe his speed, but I would 
never have thought that drinking had done it, but rather 
strengthened and heartned him. 

Croesus passing alongst the citie of Sardis, found certaine 
thickets, wherin were great store of snakes and serpents, 
on which his horses fed verie hungerly, which thing, as 
Herodotus saith, was an ill-boding-prodigy unto his affaires. 
We call him an entire horse, that hath his full mane, and 
whole eares, and which in shew, or at a muster, doth not 
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exceed others. The Lacedemonians having defeated the CHAPTER 
Athenians in Sicilie, returning in great pompe and glory XLVHI 
from the victory, into the City of Siracusa, amonff other 
Bravadoes of theirs, caused such horses as they had taken 
from their enemies to be shome all over, and so led them in 
triumph. Alexander fought with a nation called Dahas, 
where they went to warre two and two, all armed upon one 
horse, but when they came to combat, one must alight, and 
so successively one fought on foot, and the other on horse 
backe, each in his tume one after another. I am perswaded 
that in respect of sufficiencie, of comlinesse, ana of grace 
on honiebacK, no Nation goeth beyond us. A sood horse- 
man, (speakine according to our phrase) seemeth rather to 
respect an unmsmayed courage, than an affected cleane seat. 
The man most skilfull, best and surest-sitting, comeliest- 
graced, and nimblest-handed, to sit, to ride, and mannage 
a horse cunningly, that ever I knew, and that best pleased 
my humor, was Monsieur de Camavalet, who was Master 
of the horse unto our King Henry the second. I have 
scene a man take his full cariere, standing boult-up-iight 
on both his feet in the saddle, leap downe to the ground 
from it, and turning backe, take off the saddle, and 

1>re8ently set it on againe as fast as ever it was, and then 
eap into it againe, and al this did he whilst his horse was 
running as fast as might be with his bridle on his necke. 
I have also scene him ride over a bonet or cap, and being 
gone a good distance from it, with his bow shooting back- 
ward, to sticke many arrowes in the same; then sittii^ 
still in the saddle, to take up any thing from the ground, 
to set one foot to the ground, and keepe the other in the 
stirrop, and continually running doe a thousand such 
tumbling and apish tricks, wherewith he got his living. 
There have in my time two men beene scene in Con- 
stantinople, both at once upon one horse, and who in his 
speediest running, would by tumes, first one, and then 
another, leape downe to the ground, and then into the 
saddle againe, the one still taking the others place. And 
another, who only with teeth, and without the tielpe of any 
hand, would bndlc, curry, rub, dresse, saddle, girt, and 
hamish his horse. Another, that betweene two horses, 
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CHAPTER and both saddled, standing upright, with one foot in the 
^LVm one, and the second in the oth^, did beare another man 
ral^d"^^' "^ ^^ armes, standing upright, run a full speedy course, 
French '^'^ ^^ uppennoBt to shoot and hit any marke with bis 
Destrien arrowes. Divers have beene scene, who standing on their 
heads, and with their legs out-etretched aloft, having many 
sharp-pointed cimitaries fastned round about the saddle, 
to ^lop a full speed. While I was a young lad, I saw 
the Prince of Sulmona at Naples, manage a young, a 
rough and 6erce horse, and shew all manner of horse- 
manship t To hold testons, or reals under his knees 
and toes, so fast, as if they had beene nayled 
there, and all to shew his sure, steady, 
and unmoveable sitting. 



THE FORTY-NINTH CHAPTER 

Of ancient customes. 

WOULD willingly excuse our people for 
having no other patteme or rule of per- 
fection, but his owne customes, his owne 
fashions: For, it is a common vice, not 
only in the vulgar sort, but as it were in 
all men, to bend their ayme, and frame 
their thoughts unto the fashions, wherein 
they were Dome. I am pleased when he 
shall see Fabricius or Lselius, who because they are neither 
attired, nor fashioned according to our manner, that he 
condemoe their countenance to be strange, and their cariage 
barbarous. But I bewaile his particular indiscretion, in 
that he suffereth himselfe to be so blinded, and deceived by 
the authoritie of present custome, and that if custome 
pleaseth, be is ready to change opinion, and varie advice, 
every moneth, nay every day, and judgeth so diversly of 
himselfe. Wlien he wore short-wasted doublets, and but 
little lower then his breast, he would maintaine by militant 
reasons, that the waste was in his right place : but when not 
long after he came to weare them so longwasted, yea almost 
US 
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SO low as his privities, than began he to condemne the former CHAPTER 
fashion, as fond, intolerable and deformed ; and to commend XUX 
the latter, as comely, handsome, and commendable. A new ^ J^^^°* 
fashion of apparell creepeth no sooner into use, but presently 
he blameth, and dispraiseth the old, and that with so 
earnest a resolution, and universall a consent, that you 
would say, it is some kind of madnesse, or selfe fond humor, 
that giddieth his understanding. 

And forasmuch as our changing or altering of fashions, 
is so sudden and new-fangled, uiat the inventions, and new 
devices of all the tailors in the world, cannot so fast in- 
vent novelties, it must necessarily follow, that neglected 
and stale rejected fashions doe often come into credit and 
use againe : And the latest and newest, within a while after 
come to be outcast and despised, and that one selfe-same 
judgement within the space of fifteene or twentie yeares 
admitteth, not only two or three different, but also cleane 
contrarie opinions, with so light and incredible inconstande, 
that any man would wonder at it. There is no man so 
suttle-crafty amongst us, that suffreth not himselfe to be 
enveigled and over-reached by this contradiction, and that 
is not insensibly dazeled, both with his inward and extemall 
eies. I will heere huddle-up some few ancient fashions 
that I remember : Some of them like unto ours, other-some 
farre differing from them : To the end, that having ever 
this continuall variation of humane things in our minde, 
we may the better enlighten and confirme our transported 
judgement That manner of fight which we use now adaies 
with rapier and cloke, was also used among the Romans, 
as saith Caesar. Smistria sagos mvolvunt, giadiosgue Cjbs, BeL Civ. 
distrinffUfU : ^ They wrap their left armes in their clokes, >* 
' and oraw their swords.** We may to this day observe this 
vice to be amongst us, and which we have taken from them, 
that is, to stay such passengers as we meet by the way, 
and force them to tell us, who they are, whence they come, 
whither they goe, and to count it as an injurie, and cause 
of quarrell, if they refuse to answer our demand. In Baths, 
which our forefathers used daily before meales, as ordinarily 
as we use water to wash our hands, when first they came 
into them, they washed but their armes and legges, but 
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CHAPTER afterward (which ciutome lasted many after-ases ; and to this 
XUX day continueth amongst divers nations of tne world) tfadr 
Of ancient ^hole body over, with compounded and perfumed waters, 
m such sort as they held it as a great testimonie of sim- 
plicitie, to wash themselves in pure and uncompounded 
water: Such as were most delicate, and effeminate, were 
wont to perfume their whole bodies over and over, three 
or foure times every day ; And often (as our French women 
have lately taken up) to picke and snip out the haires of 
their forehead, so they of all their body. 

Quod pectus, quod crura tUn, quod brachia veUU, 

That you from breast^ legffe8> armes, the haire 
Neatly pull off (to make them fiure). 

Although they had choice of ointments fit for that purpose. 

Frilotro nitet, out arida latet abdUa creUu 

She shines with ointments that make haire to fidl. 
Or with dry chalke she over-covers alL 
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They loved to lie soft, and on fine downe-beds, alleaging 
lying on hard matresses as a signe of patience. They fed 
lying on their beds, neere after the manner of the Turkes 
nowadaies. 

Inde thoro pater JSneoi sic orstu ab alto. 

Father iEneas thus gan say^ 

From stately couch where then he lay. 

And it is reported of Cato lunior, that after the battell 
of Pharsalia, and that he began to moume and bewaile the 
miserable state of the common-wealth, and ill condition of 
publike affaires, he ever eat sitting on the ground, fblowing 
an austere, and observing a strict icinde of life. The Beso 
las manos was used as a signe of honour and humilitie, only 
toward great persons. If friends met, after friendly saluta- 
tions, they used to kisse one another, as the Venetians doe 
at this day. 

Qratatuique darem cum dulcQnu oaeula verHSm 
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And in saluting or suing to any great man, they touched CHAPTER 
his knees. Pasicles the Philosopher, brother unto Crates, com- XUX 
ming to salute one, wheras he should have carried his hand ^^^**^* 
to his knee, carried the same unto his genitories : The partie 
saluted, having rudely push^t him away ; * What ? ^ quoth he, 
^ is not that part yours as well as the other ?^ Their manner 
of feeding was as ours, their fruit last. They were wont to 
wipe their tailes (this vaine superstition of words must be left 
unto women) with a sponge, and that^s the reason why 
Spongia in Latine is counted an obscene word : which sponge 
was ever tied to the end of a staffe, as witnesseth the storie 
of him, that was carried to be devoured of the wild beasts 
before the people, who desiring leave to goe to a privie 
before his death, and having no other meanes to kill himselfe, 
thrust downe the sponge and staiFe, hee found in the privie, 
into his throte, wherewith he choked himselfe. Having 
ended the delights of nature, they were wont to wipe their 
privities with perfumed wooU. 

At tibinUfaeiam, ted htd mentula land. Mart. xi. 

To thee no such thinf will I brin^^ ^' 

But with wash't wooll another thmg. 

In every street of Rome were placed tubs, and such vessels 
for passengers to make water in. 

PuH ntepe locum propter, ee ac doHa carta LucR. iv. 1018. 

Somno defuncH credunt eatoUere veatem. 

Children asleepe oft thinke they take up all 
Neere to some pissing tub^ some lake^ some walL 

They used to breake their fast, and nonchion betweene 
meales, and all summer time, had men that sold snowe up and 
downe the streets, wherewith they refreshed their wines ; of 
whom some were so daintie, that all winter long they used to 
put snow into their wine, not deeming it cold enough. Prin- 
cipall, and noble men had their cup-bearers, tasters, carvers 
and bufFons to make them merrie. In Winter their viandes 
were brought and set on the boord upon arches, as we use 
chafing dishes ; and had portable kitchins (of which I have 
scene some) wherein might be drawne, wheresoever one list, 
a whole service and messe of meat. 
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Ba» wbU epuUu hdbete latUi, 
No9 qffendimur ambulante OBruL 

Take you daintie-mouth'd such ftinring feasts ; 
With walking meales we are offended guests. 

And in summer they often caused cold water (being 
carried through pipes) to drill upon them as they sate in their 
dining-chambers, or lowe parlers, where in cestems, they 
kept store of fish alive, which the by-standers might at their 
pleasure, chuse and take with their hands, and have it drest 
every man according to his fantasie. Fish hath ever had 
this privile^,as at this dav it hath; that chiefe Gentlemen, 
are pleased, and have skill to dress-it best: And to say 
trutn, the taste of fish is much more delicat and exquisit, 
than that of flesh, at least in mine. But in all manner of 
magnificence, delitiousnes, riotous gluttonie, inventions of 
voluptuousnes, wantonnes, and sumptuositie, we truly en- 
devour, as much as may be, to equall and come neere tnem : 
For, our will and taste is as much corrupted as theirs, but 
our skill, and suflSciencie is farre short 01 them : Our wit is 
no more capable, and our strength no more able to approach 
and match them in these vitious and blame-worthy parts, 
than in vertuous and commendable actions : For, both pro- 
ceede from a vigor of spirit, and farre-reaching wit ; which, 
without comparison, was much greater in them, than now in 
us. And mindes, by how much more strong, and excellent 
they are, so much lesse facultie and meaner have they, to 
doe, either excellently well, or notoriously ill. The chiefest 
aime amongst them, was a meane or mediocrity. The 
Foremost or Last, in writing or speaking, had no signification 
of preheminence or greatnes, as may evidently appeare by 
their writings. They would as familiarly and as soone say, 
Oppius and Caesar, as Caesar and Oppius ; and as indifferently, 
I and thou, as thou and I. Ana that ^s the reason why I 
have heretofore noted in the life of Flaminius, in our Frendi 
Plutarke, a place, where it seemeth that the Author, speak- 
ing of the jealousie of glorie, that was betweene the iEtolians 
and the Romans, for the gaine of a battell, which they had 
obtained in common, maketh for the purpose, that in Greeke 
songs the ^tolians were named before the Romans, except 
there bee some Amphibology in the French words : for, in 
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that toung I reade it. When Ladies came unto stoves or CHAPTER 
hot-houses, they made it not daintie to admit men into their ^^^^^ 
companie, and to be washed, rubbed, chafed and annointed ^J^^*®^* 
by the hands of their groomes and pages. ^ 

Inguina ntceinctus nigra tibi wrvut ahttd Mart. viL 

— Stat, quotiei caHdis nudafoverU aqais, ^pig* uxiv. i. 

Your man^ whose lo^es blacke-lether gird's^ standVby, 
Whilst in warme water you 8tark»-naked lie. 

They also used to sprinkle themselves all over with 
certaine powders, thereby to alay and represse all manner of 
filth or sweat. The ancient Gaules (saith Sidonius Apolli- 
naris) wore their haire long before, and all the hinder part 
of their head shaven, a feuihion that our wanton youths and 
effeminate gallants, have lately renued, and in this new- 
fangled and fond-dotinff age, brought up againe, with wear- 
ing of long-dangling locks before. The ancient Romans, 
paid the water-men their fare or due so soon^as they came 
mto the boat, whereas we pay it when they set us on shore. 

^-dum OM ejrigitur, dutn mula Kgatur, HOK. i. Sat, v. 

Tota ahit hora. I3* 

While they call for their fare^ tie drawe-mule to^ 
Tliere runs away^ a full houre^ if not two. 

Women were wont to lie on the utmost side of the bed, and 

therefore was Caesar called Sponda Segia Nicomedia : ^ King Sust./«/. Cos. 

^ Nicomedes his beds side": They tooke breath while they c* 49- 

were drinking, and used to baptise, or put water in their 

wines. 

— quiipuer ociw HOR. iL Od. 

Reatinguet ardentU falemi xi i8. 

Pocuia pratereunte limphA f 

What hoy of mine or thine 
Shall cooie our cup of wine 
With running water fine ? 

Those cousening and minde-deceiving countenances of lakeis 
were also amongst them. 

lane, 4 tergo quern nuUa doonia pineit Pbks. Sat, L 

Nee manue auriculae imUata eet mohilie aibae, fi. 

Nee Ungua quantum eitiet eanie Apula tantum, 
O lanuB^ whom behinde no Storks-bill doth deride^ 
Nor nimble hand resembling mak's eares white and wide^ 
Nor 80 much tongue lil'd out as dogges with thirst ore- 
dride. 
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CHAPTER The Argiao and Romane Ladies, mourned in white, as 
XLIX our dames wont to doe ; and if I might be credited, and 
*^ ^'''*"' beare-sway amongst them, they ahouH continue it still. 
cuBtomM g^^ because there are many IJookea, that treat of this 

ai^iument, Z will say no more of it. 

THE FIFTIETH CHAPTER 

Of Democritus and Heraclitus. 

T ia an instrument for all sub- 

medleth every where. And 

m the £ssayes I make of it, 

maner of occasion, I seeke not 

therein. If it be a subject I 

. not my selfe, therein I make 

, sounding afarre ofi the depth 

u^ v>«. .^'^d, and finding the same over 

deepe for my reach, I keepe my selfe on tne shoare. And 

to acknowledge not to be able to wade through, is a part of 

it's effect, yea of such, whereof he vanteth most If I light 

upon a vaine and idle subject, I assay to trie, and endevour 

to see, whether I may find a good ground to worke upon, 

and matter to frame a body, and wherewith to build and 

under-lay it. Sometimes I addresse my judgement and 

contrive it to a noble and out-wome subject, wherein is 

nothing found subsisting of it selfe, the high way to it, being 

so bare-trodden, that it cannot march, but in other steps. 

There he pleaseth himselfe in chusing the course he thinkes 

best, and a thousand paths sometimes he saitb, this or that 

was best chosen. I take my first Argument of fortune : All 

are alike unto me : And I never purpose to handle them 

throughly ; For, there is nothing wberein I can perceive the 

full perfection : Which they doe not that promise to shew 

it us. Of a hundred parts and visages ttiat every thing 

bath, I take one, which sometimes I slightly runne over, and 

other times but cursorily glance at. And yet other whilst 

I pinch it to the quicke. And give it a Stockado, not the 

widest, but the deepest I can. And for the most part I 
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love to seize upon them by some imwonted lustre. I would CHAPTER 
adventure to treat and discourse of some matter to the ^ 
depth ; knew I my selfe lesse, or were I deceived in mine crit^g^^l^ 
owne impuissance ; Scattering here one and there another Heraclitus 
word : Scantlings taken from their maine ground-work, dis- 
orderly dispersed, without any well-grounded designe and 
promise. 1 am not bound to make it good, nor without 
varying to keepe my selfe close-tied unto it ; whensoever it 
shall please me to yeeld my selfe to doubt, to uncertaintie, 
and to my Mistris forme, which is ignorance. Each motion 
sheweth and discovereth what we are. The very same minde 
of Caesar, we see in directing, marshalling, anS setting the 
battel of Pharsalia, is likewise seene to order, dispose, and 
contrive, idle, trifling and amorous devices. We judge of a 
horse, not only by seeing him ridden, and cunningly managed, 
but also by seeing him trot, or pace ; yea, if we but looke 
upon him as he stands in the stable. .Ajnongst the functions 
of the soule, some are but meane and base. He that seeth 
her no further, can never know her thorowly. And he that 
seeth her march her naturall and simple pace, doth per- 
adventure observe her best. The winds of passions take her 
most in her highest pitch, seeing she entirely coucheth her- 
selfe upon every matter, and wholy therein exerciseth her- 
selfe : and handleth but one at once ; not according to it, 
but according to herselfe. Things severall in themselves 
have peradventure, weight, measure, and condition : But 
inwaraly, in us, she cuts it out for them, as she understandeth 
the same herselfe. Death is fearefuU and ugly unto Cicero ; 
wished for and desired of Cato : and indifferent unto Socrates. 
Health, well-fare, conscience, authoritie, riches, glorie,beautie, 
and their contraries are dispoyled at the entrance, and 
receive a new vesture at the soules hand. Yea, and what 
coulour she pleaseth; browne, bright, greene, sad, or any 
hew else : sharpe or sweete, deepe or superflciall, and what 
each of them pleaseth. For none of them did ever verifie 
their stiles, their rules, or formes in common ; each one 
severally is a Queene in her owne estate. Therefore let us 
take no more excuses from extemall qualities of things. To 
us it belongeth to give our selves accoumpt of it. Our good, 
and our evill hath no dependancy, but from our selves. Let 
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CHAPTER us ojBTer our vowes and offSerings unto it; and not to fortune. 
L She hath no power over our manners. Why shall I not 

^f^™^ judge of Alexander, as I am sitting and drinking at Table, 
Heraclii^ and talking in good company ? Or if hee were playing at 
Chesse, what string of his wit doth not touch or harpe on 
this fond-childish, and time-consuming play ? I lothe and 
shun it, only because there is not sport enough in it, and 
that in his recreation, he is over serious with us, being 
ashamed I must apply that attention therunto, as might be 
imployed on some good subject. He was no more busied in 
levying his forces and preparing for his glorious passage into 
India ; nor this other in disintangling and discovering of a 
passage, whence dependeth the well-fare and safety of man- 
tdnd. See how much our mind troubleth this ridiculous 
ammuzing, if all her sinnewes bandy not. How amply she 
giveth every one Law in that, to know and directly to judge 
of himselfe. I doe not more universally view and feele my 
selfe in any other posture. YHiat passion doth not exercise 
us thereunto? Choller, spight, hatred, impatience, and 
vehement ambition to overcome, in a matter wherein it were 
haply more excusable to be ambitious for to be vanquished. 
For, a rare pre-excellencie, and beyond the common reach, 
in so frivolous a thing, is much mis-seeming a man of 
honour. What I say of this example, may be spoken of all 
others. Every parcell, every occupation of a man, aceuseth, 
and sheweth him equal unto another. Democritus and 
Heraclitus were two Philosophers, the first of which, finding 
and deeming humane condition to be vaine and ridiculous, 
did never walke abroad, but with a laughing, scomeful and 
mocking countenance : Whereas Heraclitus taking pitie and 
compassion of the very same condition of ours, was con- 
tinually seene with a sad, moumfuU, and heavie cheere, and 
with teares trickling downe his blubbered eyes. 

JuvEN. Saf, X. —Alter 

28. Biddmt quoHes k limine moverat unum 

Protuler6lque pedem, flebai contrariug a&er. 

One from his doore, his foot no sooner past. 
But straight he laught ; the other wept as fast. 

I like the first humor best, not because it is more pleasim; 
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to laugh, than to weepe ; but for it is more disdainful!, and CHAPTER 
doth more condemne us than the other. And me thinkes ^ 

we can never bee sufficiently despised, according to our ^f/^«™<^ 
merit. Bewailing and commiseration, are commixed with Heraditus 
some estimation of the thing moaned and wailed. Things 
scorned and contemned, are thought to be of no worth. I 
cannot be perswaded, there can be so much ill lucke in us, 
as there is apparant vanitie, nor so much malice, as sottish- 
nesse. We are not so full of evill, as of voydnesse and in- 
anitie. We are not so miserable, as base and abject. Even 
so Dioffenes, who did nothing but trifle, toy, ana dally with 
himselrc, in rumblinc and rowling of his tub, and flurting at 
Alexander, accompting us but flies, and bladders puft with 
winde, was a more sharp, a more bitter, and a more stinging 
judge, and by consequence, more just and fitting my humor, 
than Timon, sumamed the hater of all mankinde. For 
looke what a man hateth, the same thing he takes to hart. 
Timon wisht all evill might light on us ; He was passionate 
in desiring our mine. He shunned and loathed our con- 
versation, as dangerous and wicked, and of a depraved 
nature : YHiereas the other so little regarded us, that wee 
could neither trouble nor alter him by our contagion ; for- 
sooke our company, not for feare, but for disdaine of our 
commerce : He never thought us capable or sufficient to doe 
either good or evill. Of the same stampe was the answer ot 
Statilius to whom Brutus spake to win him to take part, 
and adhere to the conspiracie against Caesar: He allowed 
the enterprize to be very just, but disalowed of the men 
that should performe the same, as unworthy that any man 
should put himself in any adventure for them : Ck>nformable 
to the discipline of Hegesias, who said, * That a wise man 
' ought never to doe any thing, but for himselfe ^ ; foras- 
much as he alone is worthy to have any action performed 
for him : and to that of Theodorus, ^ who thought it an in- 
^ justice, that a wise man should in any case nazard him- 
' selfe for the good and benefit of his countrie, or to 
' indanger his wisdome for fooles.^ Our owne con- 
dition is as ridiculous, as risible; as much 
to be laught at, as able to laugh. 
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THE FIFTY-FIRST CHAPTER 

Of the vanitie of Words. 

RETHORICIAN of ancient times, said, 
that his trade was, to make small things 
appeare and seeme great. It is a shooe- 
maker, that can make great shooes for s 
little foot Had hee lived in Sparta, he 
had doubtlesse beene well whipped, for 
professing a false, a couzening and deceit- 
full art. And I thinke, Archidamus King 
of that Citie did not without astonishment listen unto the 
answer of Thucydides, of whom he demanded, whether he, 
or Pericles, was the strongest and nimblest wrestler; whose 
answer was this, ' Your question Sir, is very hard to be 
* decided ; for if in wrestling with him, I give him a fall, 
' with his faire words he perswadeth those that saw him on 
' the ground, that he pever fell, and so gets the victorie.^ 
Those that maake and paint women, commit not so foule a 
fault ; for it is no great losse, though a man see them not, 
as they were naturally borne and unpainted : Whereas these 
professe to deceive and beguile, not our eies, but our judge- 
ment ; and to bastardize and corrupt the essence of things. 
Those common-wealths, that have maintained themselves in 
a regular, formal, and well governed estate, as that of Creete 
and Lacedemon, did never make aiiy great esteeme of 
Orators. Ariston did wisely define Rhetorike 'to be a 
'Science, to perswade the vulgar people': Socrates and 
Plato, ' to be an Art to deceive and flatter,' And those 
which denie it in the generall description, doe every where 
in their precepts verifie the same. The Mahometans, by 
reason of it's inutilitie, forbid the teaching of it to their 
children. And the Athenians, perceiving now pemicioua 
the profession and use thereof was, and of what credit in 
their Citie, ordained, that their principall part, which is to 
move affections, should be dismissed and taken away, together 
with all exordiums and perorations. It is an instrument 
devised, to busie, to manage, and to agitate a vulgar and 
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disordered multitude; and is an implement imployed, but CHAPTER 
about distempered and sicke mindes, as Physicke is about ^ 

crazed bodies. And those where either the vulgar, the ^*^^'^*^^® 
ignorant, or the generalitie have had all power, as that of 
Rhodes, those of Athens, and that of Rome, and where 
things have ever beene in continuall disturbance and up- 
roare, thither have Orators and the professors of that Art 
flocked. And verily, if it be well looked into, you shall 
finde very few men in those common-wealths, that without 
helpe of eloquence have attained to any worthy estimation 
and credit: Pompey, Caesar, Crassus, LucuUus, Lentulus, 
M etellus, have thence taken their greatest stay and further- 
ance, whereby they have ascended unto that height and 
greatnesse of authoritie, whereunto they at last attained, 
and against the opinion of better times have more prevailed 
with words than with armes. For, L. Volumnius speaking 
publikely in favour of the election, which some had made 
of Quintus Fabius, and Publius Decius, to be Ck>nsuls ; saith 
thus ; ' They are men borne unto warre, of high spirits, of 
* great performance, and able to effect any thing, but rude, 
^ simple, and unarted in the combat of talking ; minds truly 
' consulare. They only are good Pretors, to do justice in the 
^ Citie ^ (saith he) ^ that are subtile, cautelous, well-spoken, 
' wily and lip-wise.^ Eloquence hath chiefly flourished in 
Rome when the common-wealths affaires nave beene in 
worst estate, and that the devouring Tempest of civill 
broyles, and intestine warres did most agitate and turmoyle 
them. Even as a rancke, free and untamed soyle, beareth 
the rankest and strongest weeds, whereby it seemeth that 
those common-weales, which depend of an absolute Monarch, 
have lesse need of it than others : For, that foolishnesse and 
facilitie, which is found in the common multitude, and which 
doth subject the same, to be managed, perswaded, and led 
by the eares, by the sweet alluring and sense-entrancing 
sound of this harmonic, without due^ weighing, knowing, or 
considering the trueth of things by the force of reason : 
This facilitie and easie yeelding, I say, is not so easily found 
in one only ruler, and it is more easie to warrant him from 
the impression of this poyson, by good institution and sound 
counsetl. There was never scene any notable or farre- 
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CHAPTER renowned Orator to come out of Maoedon or Persia. What 
LI I have spoken of it, hath beene upon the subject of an 

^ fW^*^* Italian, whom I have lately entertained into my service. 
^ ^ Who during the life of the whilom cardinal Caraffa served 
him in the place of steward of his house. Enquiring of his 
charge, and particular qualitie, he told me, a long, formall, 
and eloquent discourse of the science or skill of epicurisme 
and gluttonie, with such an Oratorie-gravitie, and Magia- 
trale countenance, as if he had discoursed of some hisli 
mysterious point of divinitie, wherein he hath very methodi- 
cally decifred and distinguished sundrie differences of appe- 
tites : First of that which a man hath fasting, then of that 
men have after the first, the second, and third service. The 
severall means how sometimes to please it simply, and other 
times to sharpen and provoke the same ; the pobcie and rare 
invention of his sawces : First, in general terms, then par- 
ticularizing the qualities and severall operations of the 
ingredients, and their effects: The differences of salades 
according to their distinct seasons, which must be served in 
warme, and which cold : The manner how to dresse, how to 
adome, and embellish them, to make them more pleasing to 
the sight After that, he entred into a large and farre- 
fetcht narration, touching the true order, and due method 
of service, full of goodly and important considerations. 

JuvRN. Sai. ▼. -^Nee mhUmo 9ank diwrkmne rrfert, 

127* Quo gutu lepores, et quo galHna ieoetur. 

What grace we use^ it makes small difTrence, when 
We carve a Hare^ or else breake up a Hen. 

And all that, filled up and stuffed with rich magnificent 
words, well couched phrases, oratorie figures, and patheti- 
call metaphors ; yea such as learned men use and imploy in 
speaking of the Government of an Empire, which made me 
remember my man. 

Tksl a del act Hoc solium est, hoc adustwn est, hoc lautum est parum^ 

iti. 8C. iv. 62. lUud recth, Uerum sic memento, seduld, 

Moneo qua possum pro mea sapienHa, 
JPostremd tanquam in speeuhtm, in paHnas, Demer, 
Inspioerejvbio, et maneo qtM/aeto tinit «ft« 
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This dish is salt, this bumty this not so fine^ CHAPTER 

That is well done^ doe so againe ; Thus I LI 

As my best wisdome serves^ all things assigne. Of the vanitie 

Lastly Sir^ I command^ they neatly prie^ of Words 

On dishes^ as a glasse^ 

And shew what need^ill was. 

Yet did those strict Graecians commend the order and 
disposition, which Paulus JSmilius observed in the banquet 
he made them at his retume from Macedon: But here I 
speake not of the effects, but of the words. I know not 
whether they worke that in others, which they doe in mee. 
But when I heare our Architects mouth-out those big, and 
ratling words of Pilasters, Architraves, Comixes, Frontis- 
pices, Corinthian, and Dorike works, and such like fustian- 
termes of theirs, I cannot let my wandering imagination 
from a sodaine apprehension of ApoUidonius his pallace, and 
I find by effect, that they are the seely, and decayed peeces 
of my Kitchin-doore. Doe but heare one pronounce Metony- 
mia, Metaphore, Allegory, Etimologie, and other such trash- 
names of Grammer, would you not thinke, they meant some 
forme of a rare and strange language ; They are titles and 
words that conceme your chamber-maids tittle-tattle. It is 
a fopperie and cheating tricke, cousin-Grermane unto this, 
to call the offices of our estate by the proud titles of the 
ancient Romans, though they have no resemblance at all of 
charge, and lesse of authorise and power. And this like- 
wise, which in mine opinion will one day remaine as a 
reproch unto our age, unworthily, and undeservedly to 
bestow on whom we list, the most glorious Surnames and 
loftiest titles, wherewith antiquitie in many long-continued 
ages honoured but one or two persons. Plato hath by such 
an universall consent bome-away the surname of Divine, 
that no man did ever attempt to envie him for it. And the 
Italians, which vaunt (and indeed with some reason) to have 
generally more lively, and fane reaching wits, and their dis- 
course more sound and sinnowy, than other nations of their 
times, have lately therewith embellished Peter Aretine ; in 
whom except it be an high-raised, proudly-pufft, mind- 
moving, ana beart-dantins manner of speech, yet in good 
sooth more than ordinane, wittie and ingenious; But so 
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CHAPTER new fangled, bo extravagant, so &iitasticail, so de^laboured; 
U and to conclud, besides the eloquence, whicfa be it as it maT 

Of the ranitie ^^ j cannot perceive any thing in it, beycmd or exceeding 
of Words ^jj^^ ^f jjj^y gj^jjpj. imtere of his age, much lesse that it 
in any sort approacheth that ancient divinitie. And 
the nirname Great, we attribute and fasten the 
same on Prioces, that have nothing in tbem 
exceeding popular greatnesse. 



THE FIFTY-SECOND CHAPTER 

Of the pardmonie of our Forefathers. 

7ILIUS REGULUS, GeneraU of the 

Romans armie in Affrike, in the middest of 

his glorie and victorie against the Cartha- 

g;inians, writ unto the common-wealtlL, 

that a hyne or plough-boy, whom he bad 

left alone to oversee and husband his 

land (which in all was but seven acres of 

ground) was run away from his chaise, 

and had stolne from him all his imj^ements and tons, 

belonging to his husbandrie, craving leave to be discharged, 

and that he might come home to looke to his businesse, tor 

feare his wife and children should therby be endomaged : 

the Senate tooke order for him, and appointed another man 

to looke to his land and businesse, and made that good 

unto him, which the other had stolne from him, and 

appointed his wife and children to be maintained at the 

common-wealths charge. Cato the elder returning Consul 

from Spaine, sold his horse of service, to save the mooie he 

should nave spent for his transport by sea into Italy : And 

being chiefe governor in Sardinia, went all his visitations a 

foot, having no other traine, but one officer of the common- 

welth, who carried his gowne, and a vessell to do sacrifice in, 

and for the most part carried his male himselfe. He boasted 

that he never woare gowne, that cost him more than ten 

crowns^ nor sent more than one shilling steriing to the 

market for one whole daies provision, and nad no Countrie 
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house rough-cast or painted over. Scipio iEmilianus, after CHAPTER 
he had triumphed twice, and twice been Consull, went on a J^^ 
solemne Legation, accompanied and attended on only with . ® ^/^^^ 
seven servants. It is reported that Homer had never any Forefathers 
more than one servant, Plato three, and Zeno chiefe of 
the Stoikes sect, none at all. Tiberius Gracchus, being then 
one of the principal men amongst the Romanes, and 
sent in commission about weightie matters of the 
common-wealth, was allotted but six-pence 
halfe-penie a day for his charges. 




THE FIFTY-THIRD CHAPTER 

OfasayingofC«sar. 

F we shall sometimes ammuse our selves and 
consider our estate, and the time we spend 
in controling others, and to know the 
things that are without us ; would we but 
emploie the same in sounding our selves 
throughly, we should easily perceive how 
all this our contexture is built of weake 
and decaying peeces. Is it not an especiall 
testimonie of imperfection, that we cannot settle our content- 
ment on any one thing, and that even of our owne desire and 
imagination, it is beyond our power to chuse what we stand 
in need of? Whereof the disputation that hath ever beene 
amongst Philosophers beareth sufficient witnes, to finde out 
the chiefe felicitie or summum bonum of man, and which yet 
doth, and shall eternally last without resolution or agree- 
ment. 

— dutn abett quod avemu», id eauperare mdetur 
Catera, post oHud dim oorUigit Uiud anemua, 
Et Htis (Bqua tenet. 

While that is absent which we wish^ the rest 
That seemes to passe, when ought else is addrest. 
That we desire, with equall thirst opprest. 

Whatsoever it be that falleth into our knowledge and 
jovissance, we finde, it doth not satisfie us, and we still follow 
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CHAPTER and gape after future, uncertaine, and unknowne things, 
LIII because the present and knowne please us not, and doe not 
f*C*^°^ satisfie us. Not (as I thinke) because they have not suffi- 
ciently wherewith to satiate and please us, but the reason 
is, that we apprehend and seize on them with an unruly, 
disordered, ana diseased taste and hold-fast. 

LucR. ix. Nam dun vidU hie ad usum quatjlagitai ustu. 

Omnia Jam femU nwrioRbus eue parata, 
DivUiu homines et honare et laude potentes 
4ffluerey atque bond natortan eMceUere/amd, 
Noc mimu esse domi, euiqiuim tamen anxia corda, 
Atque animum ir^fesHs or^ servire quereHs: 
Inteliesnt ibi vUium tjasfaeere ipsum, 
Omniaque iUius vitio oorrumpier intus 
Qius ooUata forts et commoda qua que f>emrent. 

For when the wiseman saw, that all almost^ 
That use requires^ for men prepared was, 
That men enriches^ honors^ praises boast^ 
In good report of children others passe^ 
Yet none at home did beare lesse pensive heart. 
But that the minde was forst to serve complaint. 
He knew, that foult the vessell did empart. 
That all was marr'd within by vessels taint. 
What ever good was wrought by any art 

Our appetite is irresolute, and uncertaine ; it can neither 
hold nor enjoy any thing handsomly and after a good 
fashion. Man supposing it is the vice and fault of things 
he possesseth, feeaeth and fiUeth himselfe with other things, 
which he neither knoweth, nor hath understanding of, where- 
to he applyeth both his desires and hopes, and taketh them 
Cos. Bel, Civ, as an honour and reverence to himselfe ; as saith Caesar, C<m^ 
"• mum fit viiio naturce, ut mvisis^ latitantibus aJtque inoogTniig 

rebus magis confidamuSj vehemenHusqae ewterreantur, ^It 

^ hapneth by the common fault of nature, that both wee 

^ are more confident, and more terrified by things 

^ unseene, things hidden, and unknowne/ 
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THE FIFTY-FOURTH CHAPTER 

Of vaine Subtilties, or subtill Devices. 

E are certaine frivolous and raine 

entions, or as some call them, subtilties 

vit, by meanefl of which, some men doe 

en endevour to get credit aud repu- 

ion : as divers Poets, that frame whole 

umes with verses banning with one 

l«r : we see Eggee, Wings, Hatchets, 

uiosses, Globes, Columnes, and divers 

other such like figures anciently fashioned by the Grsecians, 

with the measure and proportion of their verses, spreading, 

lengthning, and shortning them, in such sort as they justly 

represent such and such a figure. Such was the science 

and profession of him, who long time busied himselfe, to 

number how many severall waies the letters of the Alphabet 

might be ranged, and found out that incredible number 

mentioned hy Plutarke. I allow of his opinion, who having 

one brought before him, that was taught with such Industrie, 

and so curiously to cast a graine of Millet with his hand, that 

without ever missing, he would every time make, it goe 

through a needles-eye ; and being entreated to bestow some 

thing upon him, (as a reward for so rare a skill,) verie 

pleaauitly and worthily, commanded that this cunning 

workman should have two or three peckea of Millet delivered 

him, to the end his rare art and wittie labour might not 

remaine without doily exercise. It is a wonderfuU testi- 

monie of our judgements imbecilitie, that it should commend 

and allow of things, either for their rorenesse or aoveltie, or 

for their difficultie, though neither goodnesse or profit be 

joyned unto them. We come but now from my house, 

where we have a while recreated our selves, with devising 

who could find out most things, that held by both extreme 

ends ; As for example, Sir, is in our tongue a title only given 

to the most eminent person of our state, which is the King, 

and yet is commonly given to some of the vulgar sort, as ' 

unto Merdiants and Pedlers, and nothing concemeth those 
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CHAPTER of the middle sort, and that are betweene both. Women of 

I'lV chiefest calling and qualitie are called Dames, the meane sort 

tUtT""* k1 I^^n^oisels, and those of the basest ranke, are also entitled 

till Devices I^^Q^^s* '^^'^ clothes of estate, which we see set over tables 
and chaires, are only allowed in Princes houses, yet we see 
them used in Tavemes. Democritus was wont to say, ^That 
^ Gods and beasts, had quicker senses and sharper wits than 
^ men, who are of the middle ranke.** The Romanes used to 
weare one selfe same garment on mourning and on festivall 
daies. It is most certaine, that both an extreme feare, and 
an exceeding heat of courage, doe equally trouble and dis- 
temper the belly. The nick-name of Tremblant, wherewith 
Zanchio the twelfth King of Navarre wassurnamed, teacheth, 
that boldnesse, aswel as feare, engender a startling and 
shaking of the limbs. Those which armed either him, or 
any other of like nature, whose skin would quiver, assaied 
to re-assure him, by diminishing the danger wnerein he was 
like to fall ; you have no perfect knowledge of me (said he,) 
for if my flesh knew how far my courage will ere-long carrie 
it, it would presently fall into a flat swoune. That chilnesse, 
or as I may terme it, faintnesse, which we feele after the 
exercises oi Venus, the same doth also proceed of an over 
vehement appetite and disordered heat. Excessive heat 
and extreme cold doe both boile and rost. Aristotle saith, 
^ That leaden vessels doe as well melt and consume away by 
^ an excessive cold and rigor of winter, as by a vehement 
^ heat.^ Both desire and satietie fill the seats with sorrow, 
both above and under voluptuousnesse. Folly and wisdome 
meet in one point of feeling and resolution, about the 
suffering of humane accidents. The wiser sort doth gour- 
mondise and command evill, and others know it not. The 
latter, (as a man would say) short of accidents, the other, 
beyond. Who after they have well weighed and considered 
their qualities, and duly measured, and rightly judged what 
they are, over-leap them by the power of a vigorous courage. 
They disdaine and tread them under foot, as having a 
strong and solide mind, against which, if fortunes parts 
chance to light, they must of necessitie be blunted and 
abated, meeting with so resisting a body, as they cannot 
pierce, or make any impression therein. The ordinarie and 
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meane condition of men abideth betweene these two ex- CHAPTER 
tremities ; which are those that perceive and have a feeling I^V 
of mischiefes, but cannot endure them. Both infancie and ^uj^*"^^ ]l1 
decrepitude meet with weaknesse of the braine. Covetise ^ill Devices 
and profusion in a like desire to acquire and hoard up. It 
may with likelyhood be spoken, that there is a kind of 
Abecedarie ignorance, preceding science : another doctoral!, 
following science : an ignorance, which science doth beget : 
even as it spoileth the first. Of simple, lesse-curious, and 
least-instructed spirits are made good Christians, who simply 
beleeve through reverence and obedience, and are kept in 
awe of the lawes. In the meane vigor of spirits, and slender 
capacitie is engendred the error of opinions : They follow 
the apparance of the first sense ; and have some title to 
interpret it foolishnesse and sottishnesse, that we are con- 
firmed in ancient waies, respecting us, that are nothing 
therein instructed by study. The best, most-setled, ana 
clearest-seeing spirits, make another sort of well-beleevers, 
who by long and religious investigation, penetrate a more 
profound, and find out a more abstruse light in scriptures, 
and discover the mysterious and divine secrets of our 
ecclesiasticall policie. And therefore see we some of them, 
that have reached unto this last ranke, by the second, with 
wonderfuU fruit and confirmation; as unto the furthest 
bounds of Christian intelligence : and injoy their victorie 
with comfort, thanks-giving, reformation of manners, and 
great modesty. In which ranke, my purpose is not to place 
these others, who to purge themselves from the suspicion of 
their forepassed errors, and the better to assure us of them, 
become extreme, indiscreet, and unjust in the conduct of our 
cause, and tax and taint the same with infinit reproches of 
violence. The simple peasants are honest men: so are 
Philosophers, (or as our time nameth them, strong and cleare 
natures) enriched with a large instruction of profitable 
sciences. The mongrell sort of husband-men, who have dis- 
dained the first forme of ignorance of letters, and could never 
reach unto the other (as they that sit betweene two stooles, 
of which besides so many others I am one) are dangerous, 
peevish, foolish, and importunate, and they which trouble 
the world most. Therefore doe I (as much as lieth in me) 
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CHAPTER withdraw my selfe into the first and natural! seat, vbeDoe 

UV I never assaied to depart. Popular and meerely naturall 

OF yaine Sub- pQggjg hath certaine graces, and in-bred livelinesse, whereby 

till DericcB '^ concurreth and compareth it Belfe unto the principal! 

heautie of perfect and artificiall Poesie, as may plainly be 

seene in the Villannelles, homely gigs, and countrie songs 

of Gaaconie, which are brought unto us from Nations that 

have no knowledge at all, either of any learning, or so much 

aa of writing. Meane and indifferent Poesie, and that con- 

sisteth betweene both, is scorned, and contemned, and paaeeth 

without honour or eateeme. But forasmuch as since the 

passage hath beene opened unto the spirit, I have found (as 

it commonly hapneth) that we had apprehended that which 

is neither so nor so for a difficult exercise, and of a rare 

subject; And that since our invention hath beene set on 

fire, it discovereth an infinit number of like examples; 

I will onely adde this one : That if these Essayes were 

worthy to be judged of, it might in mine opinion happen, 

that tney would not greatly please the common and vulgar 

spirits, and as litUe the singular and excellent. The 

first will understand but httle of them, the latter 

over much ; they might perhaps live and rub 

out in the middle region. 



THE FIFTY-FIFTH CHAPTER 

Of Smels and Odors. 

r is reported of some, namely of Alexander, 

that their sweat, through some rare and 

extraordtnaiy complexion, yeelded a sweet 

smelling savour ; whereof Flutarke and 

others seeke to finde out the cause. But 

the common sort of bodies are cleane oon- 

trarie, and the best qualitie they have, is 

to be cleare of any smell at all. 'Die sweet- 

nesse of the purest breaths hath nothing more perfect in them, 

than to bee without savour, that may offend us : as are those 

of healthy sound children. And therefore saith Plautus : 
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MuHer turn beni, olet, vJtn nihil okt. Plau. MmM. CHAPTER 

Then smel's a woman purely weU, ^^' L sc 3. LV 

When she of nothing else doth smell. ^ Smels and 

nii_ . . Odors 

The most exquisit and sweetest savour of a woman, it is 

to smell of nothing; and sweet, well-smelling, strange 
savours, may rightly be held suspicious in such as use them ; 
and a man may lawfully thinke, that who useth them, doth 
it to cover some naturall defect: whence proceed these 
ancient Poeticall sayings. ^ To smell sweet, is to stinke/ 

Ride8 not Ooraeine nil olentes, Mart.v!. j?/^. 

Malo quam beni oiere, nil olere, ly. 4. 

You laugh at us that we of nothing savour^ 
Rather smell so^ than sweeter (by your favour). 

And else where. 

Potthume mm beni okt, qui beni semper okt, Ib. ii. Epig, 

Good sir, he smels not ever sweet, ^"* ^ 

Who smels still sweeter than is meet. 

Yet love I greatly to be entertained with sweet smels, and 
hate exceedingly all manner of sowre and ill savours, which 
I shall sooner smell, than any other. 

— Namque eagacius unus odarar, Hor. £pod. 

PofypuB, an grams hirstUis cubet bircus in aKs, xiL 4. 

Q^dm cams acer ubi kUeat sus» 

Sooner smell I, whether a cancred nose. 

Or ranke gote-smell in hairie arme-pits lie. 

Than sharpest hounds, where rowting bores repose. 

The simplest and meerely-naturall smels are most pleasing 
unto me ; which care ought chiefly to conceme women. In 
the verie heart of Barbaric, the Scithian women, after they 
had washed themselves, did sprinkle, dawbe, and powder all 
their bodies and faces over, with a certaine odoriferous drug, 
that groweth in their Countrie: which dust and dawbing 
being taken away, when they come neere men, or their 
husbands, they remaine verie cleane, and with a verie sweet- 
savouring perfume. What odor soever it be, it is strange to 
see, what hold it will take on me, and how apt my skin is to 
receive it. He that complaineth against nature, that she 
hath not created man with a fit instrument, to carrie sweet 
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CHAPTER smels fast-tied to his nose, is much to blame : for, they carrie 

^V themselves. As for me in particular, my mostachoes, which 

Od ^^ verie thicke, serve me for that purpose. Let me but 

approach my gloves or. my hand-kercher to them, their smell 

will sticke upon them a whole day. They manifest the 

1)lace I come from. The close-smacking, sweetnesse-moving, 
ove-alluring, and greedi-smirking kisses of youth, were 
heretofore wont to sticke on them many houres after; yet 
am I little subject to those popular diseases, that are taken 
by conversation, and bred by the contagion of the ayre : 
. And I have escaped those of my time, of which there nath 
beene many and severall kinds, both in the Townes about 
me, and in our Armie. We read of Socrates, that during 
the time of many plagues and relapses of the pestilence, 
which so often infested the Citie of Athens, he never for- 
sooke or went out of the Towne : yet was he the only man, 
that was never infected, or that felt any sicknesse. Fhysitians 
might (in mine opinion) draw more use and good from 
odours, than they doe. For, my selfe have often perceived, 
that according unto their strength and qualitie, they change 
and alter, and move my spirits, and worke strange effects in 
me : which makes me approve the common saying, that the 
invention of incense and perfumes in Churches, so ancient 
and so far-dispersed throughout all nations and religions, 
had an especiall regard to rejoyce, to comfort, to quicken, to 
rowze, and to punfie our senses, that so we might be the 
apter and readier unto contemplation. And the better to 
judffe of it, I would I had my part of the skill, which some 
Cookes have, who can so curiously season and temper strange 
odors with the savour and rellish of their meats. As it was 
especially observed in the service of the Ejng of Tunes, who 
in our dayes landed at Naples, to meet and enter-parly with 
the Emperour Charles the fifth. His viands were so ex- 
quisitely farced, and so sumptuously seasoned with sweet 
odoriferous drugs, and aromaticall spices, that it was found 
upon his booke of accompt, the dressing of one peacocke, 
and two fesants amountea to one hundred duckets ; which 
was their ordinarie manner of cooking his meats. And when 
they were carved up, not only the dming chambers, but all 
the roomes of his pallace, and the streets round about it 
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were replenished with an exceeding odoriferous and aromati- CHAPTER 
call vapour, which continued a long time after. The principall ^^ « ^X 
care I take, wheresoever I am lodged, is to avoid, and be far "^ Odra*" 
from all manner of filthy, foggy, ill-savouring, and unwhol- 
some aires. These goodly Cities of strangely-seated Venice, 
and huge-built Paris, by reason of the muddy, sharp, and 
ofiending savors, which they yeeld ; the one by her fennie 
and marish situation, the other by her durtie unclean- 
nesse, and continuall mire, do greatly alter and 
diminish the favour which I beare them. 
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THE FIFTYSIXTH CHAPTER 

Of Praiers and Orisons. 

PROPOSE certaine formelesse and irresolute 
fantasies, as do those schoUers, who in 
schooles publish doubtfull and sophisti- 
call questions to be disputed and canvased : 
not to establish the truth, but to find it 
out: which I submit to their judgements, 
to whom the ordering and directing, not 
only of my actions and compositions, but 
also of my thoughts, belongeth. The condemnation, as well 
as the approbation of them, will be equally acceptable and 
profitable unto me, deeming it absurd and impious, if any 
thing be, either ignorantly, or unadvisedly set aowne in this 
rapsody, contrarie unto the sacred resolutions, and repug- 
nant to the holy prescriptions of the Catholike, Apostolike, 
and Romane Church, wherein I was borne, and out of which 
I purpose not to die. And therefore alwaies referring my 
setfe unto their censures that have all power over me, doe I 
meddle so rashly, to write of all manner of purposes and 
discourses, as I doe here. I wot not whether I be deceived, 
but sithence, by an especiall and singular favour of Grods 
divine bountie, a certaine forme of Praier, hath by the very 
mouth of God, word by word been prescribed and directed 
unto us, I have ever thought the use of its, hould be more 
ordinarie with us, than it is. And might I be believed, 
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CHAPTER both rising and going to bed, sitting downe and rising 
^^. from boord, and going about any particular action or 

^^^0^ businesse, I would nave all good Christians, to say the 
PaJter noHer^ and if no other praier, at least not to omit 
that. The Church may extend, am^Ufie, and diversifie 
praiers according to the need of our instruction: For, I 
Know it is alwaies the same substance, and the same thin^. 
But that one should ever have this privilege, that all 
manner of people, should at all times, and upon every 
occasion have it in their mouth : For, it is most certaine, 
that only it containeth whatsoever we want, and is most fit, 
and effectuall in all events. It is the onely praier I use in 
every place, at all times, and upon every accident ; and in 
stead of changing, I use often repetition of it : whence it 
commeth to passe, that I remember none so well as that one. 
I was even now considering, whence this generall errour 
commeth, that in all our desseignes and enterprises, of what 
nature soever, we immediatly have recourse unto €rod, and 
in every necessitie, we call upon his holy name: And at 
what time soever we stand in need of any help, and that 
our weaknesse wanteth assistance, we only invoke him, with- 
out considering whether the occasion be just or unjust ; and 
what estate or action we be in, or goe about, be it never so 
vicious or unlawfull, we call upon his name and power. 
Indeed, he is our only protector, and of power to affoord us 
all manner of help and comfort ; but although he vouchsafe 
to honour us with this joy-bringing fatherly adoption, yet 
is he as just as he is good ; and as good ana iusi^ as he is 
mightie : But oftner useth his justice than his might, and 
favoureth us according to the reason of the same, and not 
according to our requests. Plato in his lawes maketh three 
forts of injurious beliefe in the Grods : First, that there is 
none at all; Secondly, that they meddle not with our 
affaires ; Thirdly, that they never refuse any thing unto our 
vowes, offerings, and sacrifices. The first errour, according 
to his opinion, did never continue immutable in man, even 
from his first infancie unto his latter a^. The two succeding 
may adndt some constancie. His justice and power are 
inseparable. It is but in vaine to implore his power in a 
bad cause. Man must have an unpolluted soule when he 
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praieth (at least in that moment he addresseth himselfe to CHAPTER 
pray) and absolutely free from all vicious passions ; other- ^^. 
wise we our selves present him the rods to scourge us withall. ^o^^na 
In liew of redressing our fault, we redouble the same, by 
presenting him with an afiection fraught with irreverence, 
sinne, and hatred, to whom only we should sue for grace and 
forgivenesse. Loe here, why I doe not willingly commend 
those Pharisaicall humours, whom I so often behold, and 
more than ordinarie, to pray unto God, except their actions 
immediately preceding or succeeding their praiers witnesse 
some shew of reformation or hope of amendment 

— Si nocbamug aduUer Iuvxn. Sat. 

Tempora sanctanico veku adoperta cucuUo. viiL 144. 

If in a cape-doake-hood befrenchifide 

Thou a night-whore-munger thy head dost hide. 

And the state of a man that commixeth devotion unto an 
execrable life, seemeth in some sort to be more condemnable, 
than that of one, that is conformable unto himselfe, and 
every way dissolute. Therefore doth our Church continually 
rrfuse, the f&vour of her enterance and societie, unto customes 
and maimers, wilfully-obstinate on some egregious villanie. 
We only pray by custome and use, and for fashion sake, or 
to say better, we but reade and pronounce our prayers : To 
conclude, it is nothing but a shew of formalitie, and a formall 
shew. And it greeveth me to see many men, who at grace 
before and after meat, will with great shew of devotion, 
crosse themselves three or foure times, (and it vexeth me so 
much the more, when I call to mind, that it is a signe I 
greatly reverence, and have in continual use, yea, if I be but 
gaping) and there whilst, shall you see them bestow all other 
houres of the day in all maner of hatred, malice, covetous- 
nesse, and injustice. Many houres spend they about vice, 
but one to Grod, and that as it were oy way of recompence 
and composition. It is wonderous to see, so far different and 
divers actions, continue with so even a tenor, that no inter- 
ruption or alteration at all can be perceived) either about 
their confines, or passage from one unto another. What 
prodigious conscience can be at any harts-ease, fostring, 
and feeding with so mutiiall, quiet, and agreeing society 
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CHAPTER iu one selfe same mansion, both crime and judge? A man 
LVI whose Paillardize and luxurie, doth uncessantly sway and 
^^ j^®'® rule the head, and who judge th the same abhominable and 
and Orisons ^^^^ hatefuU in the sight of God ; what saith he unto his 
all-seeing Majesty, when he openeth his lips, either of mouth 
or hart, to speake to him oi it ? He reclaimeth himselfe, 
but faUeth sodainly againe. ^If the object of his divine 
^justice, and his presence should strike,** (as he saith) ^and 
* chastise his soule, how short-soever the penitence were feare 
^ it self would so often cast his thought on it, that he would 
^ presently perceive himselfe master of those vices, which are 
^ nabituatea, inbred, setled, and enfleshed in him/ But 
what of those, which ground a whole life upon the fruit and 
benefit of that sinne, they know to be mortall ? How many 
trades, professions, occupations, and vocations, have we daily 
and continually used, frequented, and allowed amongst us, 
whose essence is vicious and most pernicious ? And he that 
would needs confesse himselfe unto me, and of his owne 
accord told me, that for feare of losing his credit, and to 
keepe the honour of his offices; he had for a whole age, 
made shew and profession, and acted the effects of a religion, 
which in his owne selfe-accusing conscience, he judged 
damnable, and cleane contrarie unto that he had in his hart : 
How could he admit and foster so contradictorie and im- 
pious a discourse in his hart ? With what language enter- 
taine they divine justice concerning this subject? Their 
repentance, consisting in visible amends, and manageable 
reparation ; they lose both towards God and us, the meanes 
to alleage the same. Are they so malapart and fond-hardy 
as to crave pardon without satisfaction, and sans repentance? 
I thinke it goeth with the first, as with these last: But 
obstinacie is not herein so easie to be vanquished. This so 
suddaine contrarietie, and violent volubilitie of opinion, 
which they faine unto us, seemeth to me a miracle. They 
present us with the state of an indigestible agonie. How 
fantasticall seemed their imagination unto me, who these 
latter yeares had taken up a fashion, to checke|««ind reprove 
all men, that professed the Catholike Religion, in whom 
shined any extraordinarie brightnesse of spfrit, saying, that 
it was but fained : and to doe him honour, held, tnat what- 
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soever he said in apparance, be could not inwardly chuse but CHAPTER 
have his beliefe r^ormed according to their byase. It is a LVI 
peevish infirmitie, for a man to thinke himselfe so firmely ^ r^*" 
grounded, as to perswade himselfe, that the contrarie may '^ ^ 

not be believed : And more peevish also, to be perswaded by 
such a spirit, that preferretn I wot not what disparitie of 
fortune, oefore the hopes and threats of etemall lite. They 
may beleeve me : If any thing could have attempted my 
youth, the ambition of the hazard, and difficultie, which 
followed this late-modeme enterprize, should have had good 
part therein. It is not without great reason, in my poore 
judgement, that the Church forbiddeth the confused, rash 
and indiscreet use of the sacred and divine songs, which the 
holy spirit hath indited unto David Grod ought not to be 
commixed in our actions, but with awful reverence, and an 
attention full of honour and respect. The word or voice is 
too divine, having no other use but to exercise our lungs, 
and to please our eares. It is from the conscience and not 
from the tongue that it must proceed. It is not consonant 
unto reason, that a prentise or shop-keeping boy, amiddest 
his idle, vaine, and frivolous conceits, should be suffered to 
entertaine himselfe, and play therewith. Nor is it seemely, 
or tolerable, to see the sacred booke of our beUefes-Mysteries, 
tossed up and downe and plaid withall, in a shop, or a 
hall, or a kitchin. They have heretofore beene acoompted 
mysteries, but through the abuse of times, th^ are now neld 
as sports and recreations. So serious, and venerable a study 
should not, by way of pastime, and tumultuarie be handledf. 
It ought to be a fixea, a purposed, and setled action, to 
which this preface of our otnce sur9um corda should ever be 
adjoyned ; and the very exterior parts of the body, should 
with such a countenance, be referred unto it, that to all 
mens eyes it may witnesse a particular attention and duteous 
respect. It is not a study fitting all men, but only such as 
have vowed themselves unto it, and whom God hath, of his 
infinit mercie, called thereto. The wicked, the ungodly, and 
the ignorant are thereby empaired. It is no historic to be 
fabulously reported, but a historic to be dutifully reverenced, 
awfully feared, and religiously adored. Are they not plea- 
santly conceited, who because they have reduced the same 
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CHAPTER into the vulgar tongues, and that all men may understand 
LVI it, perswade themselves, that the people shall the better 
d ^i"*" conceive and digest the same ? Consisteth it but in the 
words, that they understand not all they find written ? 
Shall I say more ? By approaching thus little unto it, they 
goe backe from it. Meere ignorance, and wholy relying on 
others, was verily more profitable and wiser, than is this 
verball, and vaine knowleage, the nurse of presumption, and 
oourse of temeritie. Moreover, I am of opinion, that the 
uncontrouled libertie, that all men have to wrest, dissipate, 
and wjrre-draw a word so religious, and important, to so 
many severall idiomes, hath much more danger than profit 
following it. The Jewes, the Mahometans, and well-nigh 
all other nations, are wedded unto, and reverence the 
language, wherein their mysteries and religion had originally 
beene conceived ; and any change or translation hath not 
without apparance of reason beene directly forbidden. Know 
we whether there be Judges enow in Basque and in Brittanie 
to establish this translation made in their tongue? The 
universall Church hath no more difiicult and solemne judge- 
ment to make. Both in speaking and preaching the inter- 
pretation is wandring, free, and mutable, and of one parcell ; 
so is it not alike. One of our Graecian Historians doth 
justly accuse his age, forasmuch as the secrets of Christian 
religion were dispelled in all publike places, and even 
amongst the basest artificers ; ana that every man might, at 
his pleasure, dispute of it, and at randon speake his mind of 
the same. And it should be a great shame for us, who by 
the unspeakable grace of Grod injoy the pure and sacred 
mysteries of piety, to suffer the same to be profaned in the 
mouthes of ignorant and popular people, seeing the veiy 
Gentiles interdicted Socrates and Plato, and the wisest, to 
meddle, enquire or speake of things committed unto the 
Priestes of Delphos. Saying moreover, * That the factions 
* of Princes, touching the subject of Divinitie, are armed, 
^ not with zeale, but with anger. That zeale dependeth of 
^ divine reason and justice, holding an orderly and moderate 
^ course, but that it changeth into hatred and envie, and in 
^ stead of come and grape, it produceth nettles and damell, 
^ if it be directed by numane passion.** And justly saith 
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this other, who counselling the Emperour Theodosius, CHAPTER 
affirmed ^ that disputations did not so much appease and LVI 

* lull asleepe the schismes of the Church, as stir up and ^^, o^JT*^'* 

* cause heresies.' And therefore it behooved, to avoid all *° ^^ 
contentions, controversies, and logicall arguings, and wholy 

and sincerely refer himselfe unto the prescriptions and orders 
of faith, established by our forefathers. And Andronicus 
the Emperour, finding by chance in his pallace, certaine 
principall men very earnestly disputing against Lapodius, 
about one of our points of great importance, taunted and 
rated them very bitterly, and threatned if they gave not 
over, he would cause them to be cast into the nver. Chil- 
dren and women doe now adaies governe and sway the oldest 
and most experienced men concerning Ecclesiasticall Lawes : 
whereas the first that Plato made, forbiddeth them to 
enquire after the reason of civill Lawes, and which ought to 
stand in place of divine ordinances. Allowing aged men to 
communicate the same amongst themselves, and with the 
Magistrate, adding more-over, alwaies provided it be not 
in the presence of young men, and before profane persons. 
A notable Bishop hath left written, that in the other end of 
the world, there is an Hand called of our predecessours 
Dioscorida, veiy commodious, and fertile of all sorts of fruits 
and trees, and of a pure and wholesome Ajre ; whose people 
are Christians, ana have Churches and Altars; aaomed 
with nothing else but crosses, without other images ; great 
observers of fastings and holy daies; exact payers of their 
priests tithes ; and so chaste, that none of tnem may law- 
fully all his life long know any more than one wife. And 
in all other matters so well pleased with their fortune, that 
being seated in the middest of the sea, they have and know 
no use of ships : and so simple, that of their religion, which 
they so diligently and awfully observe, they know not, nor 
understand so much as one only word. A thing incredible, 
to him that knew not how the Pagans, who are so devout 
and zealous idolaters, know nothing of their Gods, but only 
their bare names and statues. The ancient beginning of 
Menalippe, a tragedie of Euripides, importeth thus. 

lupUer, car de tojf rien nnon, Eujup. 

le ne eognaii ieukment que le nam, 
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CHAPTER ^ lupiter, for unto me, 

LVI Only the name is knowne of thee. 

^^, o"^^" ^ ^^^^ ^^^ ^ "^y *™^ heard certaine writings com- 

flained of, forsomuch as they are meerly humane and 
Philosophical!, without medling with divinitie. He that 
should say to the contrarie (which a man might doe with 
reason) that heavenly doctrine, as a Queene and govemesse 
doth better keepe her ranke apart; that she ought to be 
chiefe ruler ana principall head evere where, and not 
suifragant and subsidiarie. And that peradventure examples 
in Grammar, Rethorike, and Logike, might more fitly and 
sortably be taken from elsewhere, than from so sacrea and 
holy a subject, as also the arguments of theatres, plots of 
plaies, and grounds of publike spectacles. That mysteriously 
divine reasons are more veneraoly and reverently considered 
alone, and in their native stile, than joyned and compared 
to humane discourse. That this fault is oftner seene, which 
is, that Divines write too humanely, than this other, that 
humanists write not Theologically enough. ^ Philosophy,^ 
saith S. Chrysostome, ^is long since banished from sacred 
^ schools, as an unprofitable servant, and deemed unworthy 
^ to behold, but in passing by the entrie, or the vestrie of 
* the sacred treasures of heavenly doctrine.** That the 
formes of humane speech, are more base, and ought by no 
meanes to make any use of the dignitie, majesty and pre- 
heminence of divine speech. As for my part, I give it leave 
to say. Verbis indiscipHncUis, ^with undisciplined words,** 
Fortune, destinie, chance, accident, fate, good lucke, ill lucke, 
the Gods, and other phrases, as best it pleaseth. I propose 
humane fantasies and mine owne, simply as humane conceits, 
and severally considered; not as setled, concluded, and 
directed by celestiall ordinance, incapable of any doubt or 
alteration. A matter of opinion, ana not of faith. What 
I discourse according to my selfe, not what I beleeve accord- 
ing unto God, with a laicall fashion, and not a clericall 
manner ; yet ever most religious. As children propose their 
essayes, instructable, not instructing. And might not a 
man also say without apparance, that the institution, which 
willeth, no man shall dare to write of Religion, but sparingly, 
and reservedly, except such as make expresse profession of it, 
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would not want some shew of profit and justice ; and happily CHAPTER 
to me to be silent. It hath beene told me, that even those LVI 
which are not of our consent, doe flatly inhibite amongst ^^, r^^"* 
themselves the use of the sacred name of God in all their 
vulgar and familiar discourses. They would have no man 
use it as an interjection, or exclamation, nor to be alleaged 
as a witnesse, or comparison; wherein I find they have 
reason. And howsoever it be, that we call God to our 
commerce and societie, it should be zealously, seriously, and 
religiously. There is (as far as I remember) such a like 
discourse in Xenophon, wherein he declareth, ^That we 
^ should more rarely pray unto God : forasmuch as it is not 

* easie, we should so often settle our minds in so regular, so 

* reformed, and so devout a seat, where indeed it ought to 

* be, to pray aright and effectually ^ : otherwise our praiers 
are, not only vaine and unprofitable, but vicious. ' Forgive 
^ us ^ (say we) ^ our oifences, as we forgive them that trespasse 
^ against us.*^ What else inferre we by that petition, but 
that we ofier him our soule void of all revenge and free from 
all rancour ? We neverthelesse invoke Grod and call on his 
aid, even in the complot of our grievousest faults, and desire 
his assistance in all manner of injustice and iniquitie. 

QiUB nin seduciU nequeas cammUtere divU, Pbrs. Saf, ii. 

Which you to Siunts not drawne aside. 
Would thinke unfit to be applide. 

The covetous man sueth and praieth unto him for the 
vaine increase and superfluous preservation of his wrong- 
gotten treasure. The ambitious, he importuneth Grod for 
the conduct of his fortune, and that lie may have the 
victorie of all his desseignes. The theefe, the pirate, the 
murtherer, yea and the traitor, all call upon him, all implore 
his aid, and all solicite him, to give them courage in their 
attempts, constancie in their resolutions, to remove all lets 
and difficulties, that in any sort may wiilistand their wicked 
executions, and impious actions; or give him thanks, if 
they have had good successe ; the one if he have met with 
a good bootie, the other if he retume home rich, the third 
if no man have seen him kill his enemie, and the last, though 
he have caused any execrable mischiefe. The Souldier, if he 
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CHAPTER but goe to besiege a cottage, to scale a Castle, to rob 
L^. a Church, to pettard a gate, to force a religious house, or 

wd Onions ^^y villanous act, before he attempt it, praieth to Grod for 
his assistance, though his intents and hopes be full-fraught 
with crueltie, murther, covetise, luxurie, sacrilege, and all 
iniquitie. 

Pbrs. Sat. ii. Hoc ipsum quo tu lovis aurem impellere terUas, 

21 > Die agedum, Stah, proh lupUer, 6 bane, elamet, 

lupUer, at eeee nan clamet lujnter ipee. 

Go-to then, say the same to some bad fellow. 
Which thou prepar'st for Gods eares : let him beUow, 
O Grod, good God ; so God, 
On himselfe would not plod. 

Margaret Queene of Navarre, maketh mention of a young 
Prince (whom although she name not expresly, yet his 
greatnesse hath made him sufficiently knowne) who going 
about an amorous assignation, and to lie with an Advocates 
wife of Paris, his way lying alongst a Church, he did never 
passe by so holy a place, whether it were in going or comming 
from his lecherie, and cukolding-labour, but would make his 
praiers unto Grod, to be his help and furtherance. I would 
faine have any impartiall man tell me, to what purpose this 
Prince invoked and called on God for his divine favour, 
having his mind only bent to sinne, and his thoughts set on 
luxurie : Yet doth she alleage him for a speciall testimonie 
of singular devotion. But it is not only by this example, 
a man might verifie, that women are not very fit to manage 
or treat matters of Religion and Divinitie. A true and 
hartie praier, and an unfained religious reconciliation from 
us unto God, cannot likely fall into a wicked and impure 
soule, especially when Sathan swaieth the same. He that 
calleth upon God for his assistance, whilst he is engulphed 
and wallowing in filthy sinne, doth as the cut-purse, that 
should call for justice unto his ayd, or those that produce 
Grod in witnesse of a lie. 

LucAN. V. 94. — tacito mala vata etuurro 

Ckmcipimus, 

With silent whispering we, 
For iU things suppliants be. 
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There are few men, that would dare to publish the secret CHAPTER 

requests they make to God. ^^ ^Y^ . 

^ -^ Of Praiers 

Haud cuivis promptum est, murmur que humilesque and Orisons 

stmirros ^^^^ ^^^ - 

ToUere de TempHs, et aperto vivere voto. 6. ' * 

From Church low-whispering murmurs to expell^ 
"Tis not for all^ or with knowne vowes live well. 

And that ^8 the reason, why the Pythagorians would have 
them publike, that all might heare them, that no man 
should abusively call on God, and require any undecent or 
unjust thing of him, as that man ; 

— clare c&m dixit, Apollo, HoR. i. £^t, 

Labra movet metuena audiri : pulchra Lavema ^^ 59> 

Da mihifaUere, dajuHum sanetumque videri, 
Noctem peccatis, etfraudibus ohjice nubem. 

When he alowd hath said^ Apollo heare. 
Loth to be heard, Goddesse of theeves, said he. 
Grant me to cousen, and yet just appeare. 
My faults in night, my fraud's in clouds let be. 

The Gods did grievously punish the impious vowes of 
Oedipus, by granting them unto him. His praier was, that 
his children might betweene themselves decide in armes the 
succession of his estate ; he was so miserable, as to be taken 
at his word. A man should not request that all things 
follow our will, but that it may follow wisdome. Verily, 
it seemeth, that we make no other use of our praiers, than 
of a companie of gibrish phrases : And as those who employ 
holy and sacred words about witchcraft and magicall effects ; 
and that we imagine their effect dependeth of the contexture, 
or sound, or succession of words, or from our countenance. 
For, our soule, being full-fraught with concupiscence, and all 
manner of ungodly thoughts, nothing touched with repent- 
ance, nor moved with new reconciliation towards God, we 
headlong present unto him those heedlesse words, which 
memorie affoordeth our tongue, by which we hope to ob- 
taine an expiation and remission of our offences. There is 
nothing so easie, so sweet, so comfortable and favourable, as 
the law of God ; she (of his infinit mercie) calleth us unto 
him, how faultie and detestable soever we be; she gently 
stretcheth forth her armes unto us, and mildly receiveth 
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CHAPTER us into her lap, how giiiltie, polluted, and sinfull soever we 
I-VI _ are, and may oe in after-times. But in recompence of so 

mi O^ns '^""^^^^^ *"<^ unspeakaWe a favour, she must be thank- 
fully accepted, and cheerfully regarded : and so gracious a 
pardon must be received with a gratitude of the soule, and 
at least, in that instant, that we addresse our selves unto 
her presence ; to have our soule grieved for her faults, 
penitent of her sinnes, hating those passions and affections, 
that have caused or provoked us to transgresse his lawes, 
to offend his Majestic, and to breake his comnmndements. 
Plato saith, ' That neither the Gods, nor honest men will 
' ever accept the offering of a wicked man.'' 

HoR. iii. Od. Immuni* aram «i tetigit manut, 

xxiii. 17. Aon fumptuota blandior hottia 

MoUivil avertor Penalet, 
Farre pio et taUeiite mfoo. 
If guiltlesse haod the Altar tuch. 
No offring, cost it ne're so much, 
Shall better please our God offended, 
Than come with crackling-come-eolt blended. 



THE FIFTY-SEVENTH CHAPTER 

Of Age. 

CANNOT receive that manner, whereby we 
establish the continuance of our life. I 
see that some of the wiser sort doe greatly 
shorten the same, in respect of the common 
opinion. What said Cato lunior, to those 
wno sought to hinder him from killing 
I liimselfe.'' 'Doe I now live the age, wherein 
'• ' I may j ustly be reproved to leave my life 
' too soone ?' Yet was he but eight and fortie yeares old. 
He thought that age very ripe, yea, and well advanced, 
considering how few men come unto it And such as en- 
tertaine themselves with, I wot not what kind of course, 
which they call naturall, promiseth some few yeares beyond, 
might do it, had they a privilege that could exempt them 
from so great a number of accidents, unto which each one 
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of US stands subject by a naturall subjection, and which CHAPTER 
may interrupt the said course, they propose unto themselves. ^^I 
What fondnesse is it, for a man to thinke he shall die, ^ ^ 
for, and through, a failing and defect of strength, which 
extreme age draweth with it, and to propose that terme unto 
our life, seeing it is the rarest kind of all deaths, and least 
in use ? We only call it naturall, as if it were against nature 
to see a man breake his necke with a fall ; to be drowned 
by shipwracke ; to be surprised with a pestilence, or pleurisie, 
and as if our ordinarie condition did not present these in- 
conveniences unto us all. Let us not flatter our selves with 
these fond-goodly words; a man may peradventure rather 
call that naturall, which is generall, common and universall. 
To die of age, is a rare, singular, and extraordinarie death, 
and so much lesse naturall than others : It is the last and 
extremest kind of dying : The further it is from us, so much 
the lesse is it to be hoped for : Indeed it is the limit, beyond 
which we shal not passe, and which the law of nature hath 
prescribed unto us, as that which should not be outgone 
by any ; but it is a rare privilege peculiar unto her selfe, 
to make us continue unto it. It is an exemption, which 
through some particular favour she bestoweth on some one 
man, in the space of two or three ages, discharging him from 
the crosses, troubles, and difficulties, she hath enterposed 
betweene both, in this long cariere and pilgrimage. There- 
fore my opinion is, to consider, that the age unto which 
we are come, is an age whereto few arive : since men come 
not unto it by any ordinarie course, it is a signe we are 
verie forward. Aiid since we have past the accustomed 
bounds, which is the true measure of our life, we must not 
hope, that we shall goe much further. Having escaped so 
many occasions of death, wherein we see the world to fall, 
we must acknowledge that such an extraordinarie fortune, 
as that is, which maintaineth us, and is beyond the common 
use, is not likely to continue long. It is a fault of the 
verie lawes, to have this false imagination : They allow not 
a man to be capable and of discretion, to manage and dis- 
pose of his owne goods, untill he be five and twentie yeares 
old, yet shall he hardly preserve the state of his life so long. 
Augustus abridged five yeares of the ancient Romane Lawes, 
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CHAPTER and declared, that for any man that should take upon him 
J^VII the charge of judgement it sufficed to be thirtie yeares 
Of Age ^Yd, Servius Tuliius dispensed with the Knights, who were 
seven and fortie yeares of age, from all voluntarie services 
of warre. Augustus brought them to fortie and five. To 
send men to their place of sojourning before they be five 
and fiftie or three score yeares of a^, me seemeth, carrieth no 
great apparance with it. My advice would be, that our 
vacation, and employment should be extended, as far as 
might be for the publike commoditie ; but I blame some, and 
condemne most, that we begin not soone enough to employ 
our selves, llie same Augustus had been universall and 
supreme judge of the world, when he was but nineteene 
yeares old, and would have another to be thirtie, before he 
shall bee made a competent Judge of a cottage or farme. 
As for my part, I thinke our minds are as full growne and 
perfectly joynted at twentie yeares, as they should be, and 
promise as much as they can. A mind which at that age 
hath not given some evident token or earnest of her sufficiencie, 
shall hardly give it afterward ; put her to what triaU you 
list. Natural qualities and vertues, if they have any vigorous 
or beauteous thing in them, will produce and shew the same 
within that time, or never. They say in Daulphin^ 

French prov. 8i tespine rum picque quand not, 

A peine que picque Jamai. 

A thome^ unlesse at first it pricke^ 
Will hardly ever pearce to till' quicke. 

Of all humane honourable and glorious actions, that ever 
came unto my knowledge, of what nature soever they be, 
I am perswacied, I should have a harder taske, to number 
those, which both in ancient times, and in ours, have beene 
produced and atchieved before the age of thirtie yeares, 
than such as were performed after : yea, often in the life 
of the same men. May not I boldly speak it of those of 
Hanniball, and Scipio his great adversarie ? They lived the 
better part of their life with the ^lorie which they had 
gotten in their youth : And though afterward they were 
great men, in respect of all others, yet were they but meane 
m regard of themselves. As for my particular, I am verily 
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perswaded, that since that age, both my spirit and my body, CHAPTER J 

nave more decreased than encreased, more recoyled than J^^^^ i 

advanced. It may be, that knowledge and expenence shall ^® ' 

encrease in them, together with life, that bestow their time 

well : but vivacitie, promptitude, constancie, and other parts 

much more our owne, more important and more essentiall, 

they droope, they languish, and they faint. ' 

— ubijam vaiidis qtuusatum ett viribtu avi; LucR. iii. 457. 

Corpus, et obtusU ceciderunt viribus artus, < ' 

Ckmdioat ingenium, deUrat iinguagud mensque. 

When once the body by shrewd strength of yeares 

Is shak't, and limmee drawne downe from strength that 

weareSj 
Wit halts^ both tongue and mind 
Doe daily doat^ we find. 

It is the body, which sometimes yeeldeth first unto age ; 
and other times the mind : and I have seene many, that 
have had their braines weakned before their stomacke or 
legges. And forasmuch, as it is a disease, little or nothing 
sensible unto Iiim that endureth it, and maketh no great 
shew, it is so much the more dangerous. Here I exclaime 
against our Lawes, not because they leave us so long, and 
late in working and employment, but that they set us a 
worke no sooner, and it is so late before we be employed. 
Me thinkes that considering the weaknesse of our life, and 
seeing the infinit number of ordinarie rockes, and naturall 

dangers it is subject unto, we should not so soone as we 

come into the world, alot so great a share thereof unto 

unprofitable wantonnesse in youth, il-breeding 

idlenesse, and slow-learning prentissage. 
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